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INTRODUCTION. 


My  sister's  marriage  has  been  a  serious 
blow  to  me.  Why  she  should  have  chosen  to 
play  such  a  trick  passes  my  comprehension. 
She  is  forty-five — ^and- looks  her  years :  and  I 
think  fem^es  who  do.  so  may  be  excused 
thenceforth  from  changing  their  condition. 
Not  that  I  said  as  much  when  the  matter  was 
broached  to  me.  To  a  woman,  reflections  of 
the  kind  are  always  displeasing ;  and,  besides, 
Harriet  had  a  way  with  her,  which  made  it 
difficult  for  me  to  find  fault.  Ever  since  she 
was  a  child,  I  had  indulged  her,  and  fought 
her  battles,  and  enjoyed  her  sprightly  temper. 
Sometimes  it  was  all  we  had  to  enjoy,  for 
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we  have  gone  through  very  deep  water  to- 
gether. 

But  it  is  over  now,  for  ever :  and  I  thought 
when  I  saw  Mr.  Armathwaite  hand  her  into 
the  chaise  the  morning  she  went  away,  that 
the  best  thing  for  me  would  be  to  go  back 
to  my  solitary  elbow-chair  and  fall  asleep, 
never  again  to  waken.  These  are  cold, 
dreary  thoughts,  and,  if  allowed  to  take 
root,  wicked  —  but  who  can  wonder  they 
should  occur  on  such  an  occasion?  I  am 
fifty-six,  and  do  not  hear  as  well  as  I  used  to 
do— I  am  little  fit  to  wrangle  with  servants, 
which  Harriet  enjoyed  doing,  I  really  think. 
I  am  too  poor  to  be  able  to  move  about  much. 
My  younger  relations  belong  to  another  world 
— and  if  they  wished  ever  so  much  to  take 
care  of  me,  they  would  but  be  indifferent  com- 
pany for  me,  and  I  for  them — as  an  instance, 

Cousin  Eliza  M 's  second  daughter  made 

her  appearance  here  yesterday   evening:    I 
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doubt  not;  with  good-natured  intentions.  But 
the  very  sight  of  her  flaunting  bonnet  laid  on 
my  sober  sofa  (Harriet's  work  at  school)  put 
me  out  for  the  whole  evening;  and  though 
the  poor  thing  did  her  best  to  talk,  it  was 
sad,  small  work — and  I  was  thankful  when 
nine  o'clock  struck,  and  I  could  send  Croft 
for  a  fly,  to  convey  her  away.  She  will  not 
come  again  shortly,  I  trust. 

Yet  I  cannot  blame  myself  for  declining 
the  ofier  of  Harriet's  husband  to  live  with 
them.  Such  steps  are  always  a  miatake  : 
better  never  attempt  them.  What  should  I 
have  done  in  Armathwaite's  rectory  ?  Teach 
a  class  at  a  Sunday  School  ? — help  to  nail  up 
fruit-trees? — talk  to  the  second-best  beggars 
he  was  too  busy  to  see,  and  Harriet  too 
tender?  No,  thank  you.  They  would  have 
given  me  my  own  parlour,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  my  books ;  they  would  have  made  a 
place  for  Croft  (indeed,  I  rather  think  Harriet 

A  S 
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would  have  liked  to  see  Croft  about  her  as 
formerly) — and  the  account  of  the  whist  club 
was  encouraging.  The  air,  too,  of  Padding- 
bury,  Harriet  fancied,  would  be  good  for  my 
rheumatism.  But  she  did  not  feel  it  hard  to 
uproot  herself:  and  setting  aside  that  diflS- 
culty,  it  is  wisest  to  leave  married  people  to 
themselves.  If  the  Rector  had  launched  out, 
as  he  sometimes  does,  about  the  Catholics,  I 
mtMt  have  spoken.  One  puts  up  with  every- 
thing on  a  visit;  even  Miss  Celia  Ramp's 
singing ;  doubly  trying  as  it  is  made  by  her 
assurance. 

So  here  again  I  take  up  my  journal  for 
company.  During  the  last  three  days,  pre- 
vious to  surprising  Harriet  by  sending  her 
own  wardrobe  after  her,  I  have  been  looking 
through  the  family  papers  on  its  upper  shelves 
— ^what  heaps  of  letters,  and  diaries!  The 
Grays  have  always  been  given  to  expressing 
themselves  on  paper:  and  here  was  a  cor- 
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respondence  of  four  generations,  and  of  a 
family,  as  odd  as  it  is  old.  I  know  nothing 
like  such  letters.  When  Harriet  and  I  went 
on  the  Rhine  two  years  ago,  they  showed  us 
at  a  church  overlooking  Bonn  several  monks 
turned  into  mummies  :  strange,  livid  images. 
Neither  my  sister  nor  I  was  as  much  fright- 
ened as  WBS  expected;  nor,  indeed,  did  we 
find  the  sight  so  awful.  It  was,  somehow, 
hard  to  believe,  that  those  poor  remains  had 
ever  been  creatures  like  ourselves.  There 
seemed  to  me  more  of  reality  (I  can't  express 
it  better)  in  those  trunks  of  letters !  This 
writer  so  anxious  about  the  Rebellion  of  '45, 
that  so  full  of  Robespierre,  and  the  poor  beau- 
tiful Queen  of  France !  and  Aunt  Thackeray's 
prim,  perpendicular  hand,  like  herself — all 
her  communications  full  of  common  country 
gossip,  and  the  receipts  for  which  she  was 
justly  famous!  Three  long  evenings  did  I 
spend  in  turning  over  these :  till  my  eyes  were 
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quite  sore  with  poring.  As  many  more  are 
to  come.  It  is  jnst  as  good  as  reading  one 
of  Richardson's  novels.  For  the  Grays  had 
their  Sir  Charles,  and  their  Lady  G — ,  too  : 
I  am  distressed  to  add,  their  Lovelace ! 

Why  the  public  should  not  think  so,  too  ? 
— is  a  question,  I  asked  myself  this  morning, 

standing  at  the  counter  of 's  Library, 

and  listening  to  the  calls  of  the  customers. 
And  what  have  the  Grays  ever  done  for  me, 
that  I  should  be  nice  about  writing  their 
history  ?  Like  most  other  families,  they  have 
something  to  be  proud  of.  Some  among 
them,  too,  may  be  made  better  by  seeing  their 
own  faults  in  print ;  and  Cousin  Peek,  I  hope, 
will  take  this  hint,  before  we  go  utterly  to 
law.  For,  if  I  begin,  I  by  no  means  promise 
to  write  only  of  the  dead  and  gone.  Changing 
names  is  enough :  and  few  have  seen  as  much 
as  I  have  done,  at  home  and  abroad ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  family  affairs  in  which 
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Harriet  has  been  consulted,  and  which,  by 
degrees,  I  have  gathered  from  her.  So  long 
as  I  feel  lonely,  it  is  probable  I  may  write — 
and  if  I  can  find  any  one  to  read  what  I 
write— and  if  I  can  make  any  money  by  it — 
and  if  any  olive  branches  should  happen  to 
be  found  round  about  the  table  in  the  Rec- 
tory  though  I   doubt  the   time  for  such 

productions  is  past 


January  1st,  1 
So  much  was  written  preparatory  to  com- 
mencing the  task  which  is  now  completed: 
not  the  tale  I  meant,  but  another  of  more 
recent  occurrence ;  and  fitter,  perhaps  for  these 
times  of  wrangling  and  controversy,  than 
other  more  romantic  histories  (Cousin  Jenny's, 
for  instance,)  would  have  been.  Hard  work 
it  has  been ;  and  there  have  been  periods, 
when,  with  my  pen  in  my  hand,  I  have  felt 
my  heart  beating  like  a  boy's.     After  having 
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taken  so  much  trouble,  the  reader  will  judge 
how  distasteful  it  has  been  to  receive  objec- 
tions brought  against  myself  and  book,  by  the 
person  to  whom  I  foolishly  submitted  the 
manuscript,  with  a  view  to  its  being  printed 
— and  not  only  objections,  but  a  bold  con- 
fession that  many  of  the  passages  have  abso- 
lutely been  re-written.  On  demurring  at 
this,  I  was  complained  of,  forsooth,  for  quaint- 
ness  and  tediousness ;  and  it  was  asked  of 
me  how  far  I  should  like  to  walk  along  Pall 
Mall  in  a  Ramilies  wig  and  cocked  hat.  Not 
much,  I  confess :  coveting  beyond  all  things 
privacy  and  avoidance  of  what  is  singular. 
But  as  the  person  in  question  has  thought  fit 
to  take  such  freedoms,  I  have  decided  (with 
my  sister  and  brother-in-law's  concurrence) 
to  enter  a  protest  against  them,  by  making 
him,  not  me,  bear  the  responsibility  of  the 
authorship. 

P.  Gray. 
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POMFRET. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  PARSONAGE. 

Here  much  I  rominate,  as  much  I  may, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 

COWPEB. 

The  parsonage  in  which  my  cousin  Pomfret 
spent  the  happiest  part  of  his  married  life 
was,  I  verily  believe,  the  most  neatly-kept 
dwelling  of  its  kind  in  England.  Built  of 
rich,  deep- toned  red  brick,  covered,  from 
flower-bed  to  chimney,  with  fruit-trees  spotted 
here  and  there  with  a  patch  of  dark  bronze 
made  by  the  old-fashioned  small-leaved  ivy ; 

VOL.  I.  B 
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—  at  one  end  a  little  terrace,  edged  with 
its  tinj  balustrade  and  flanked  by  two  huge 
stone  balls  that  leaned  into  a  bay  and  a 
cedar — ^it  was  anything  but  one  of  those  ope- 
ratic cottages  of  gentility,  so  romantic  and  so 
rheumatic,  which  were  in  vogue  a  dozen  years 
ago. 

But  no  one  could  pass  up  the  lane  at  Dim- 
wood,  where  the  parsonage  stood,  without 
looking  over  the  gate,  admiring  the  show  of 
flowers  which  the  garden  presented :  or,  if  the 
evening  was  closing  in,  and  a  light  was  burning 
behind  the  white  window-curtains  of  the  little 
drawing-room,  coveting,  somewhat  wistfully, 
the  comfortable  shelter  within.  The  musi- 
cian, too,  might  not  seldom  have  been  de- 
tained by  the  sound  of  an  instrument  touched 
with  sufficient  skill  to  invite  even  his  prac- 
tised ear. 

It  was  for  many  years  a  home  as  happy 
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within  as  it  was  cheerful  without.    Not  much 
money  was  there — ^for  both  husband  and  wife 
were  afraid  of  riches,  and  gave  what  they  had 
abundantly  and  judiciously.      This  may  be 
thought   more    than    usually    praiseworthy, 
when  it  is  told  that  Mrs.  Pomfret  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  great  house,  and  accustomed 
from  her  birth  to  every  luxury.    Wise  people 
had  shaken  heads  at  her  husband  for  choosing 
one  of  Lady  Kelsea's  nieces — and  he  a  man 
of  but  respectable  family,  and  small  expecta- 
tions.    Malicious  people  were  not  wanting 
who  said  she  had  chosen  him  in  pique  at 
missing  a  more  brilliant  match.     But,  for  all 
their  wisdom  and  malice,  whether  it  was  from 
duty  or  for  love,  Mrs.  Pomfret  made  a  capital 
parson's  wife.    She  practised  only  the  elegance 
which  was  compatible  with  economy.     Such 
exists.     Her  dress  was  the  simplest  of  the 
simple ;  but  always  so  perfectly  fancied,  and 
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SO  spotlessly  neat,  as  to  set  off  a  pale  face 
framed  in  a  profasion  of  fair  hair  to  its  best 
advantage.  She  would  have  held  it  wrong 
to  present  a  delicacy  on  her  table ;  but  her 
high  connexions,  when  down  at  the  Park, 
would,  if  encouraged,  have  dined  with  her 
thrice  a  week,  so  appetizing  was  the  purity 
and  exactness  of  every  viand  served  there ; 
and  this  without  strain  of  invention,  or  waste 
of  time. 

The  only  extravagance  to  which  cavil- 
lers could  possibly  object  was  the  harp ; 
and  that  was  so  sadly  expensive  that  she 
would  have  relinquished  it  a  hundred  times, 
but  for  her  husband's  sake,  and  for  discover- 
ing, as  her  daughter  grew  up,  that  the  child 
was  born  with  exquisite  gifts  for  music.  I 
remember  taking  tea  in  company  with  three, 
not,  I  should  say,  of  Cousin  Pomfret's  flock- 
very  severe  ladies,  in  stately  silks,  and  expen- 
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Biye  lace  caps  —  to  whom  the  poor  **  piece  of 

music/'  as  thej  called   it,  did  give  great 

offence.     **  A  fine  extravagance,  to  be  sure, 

for  a  clergyman's  wife!" — and  "Will  she  make 

Miss  Grace  a  public  performer  ?" — such  were 

■ 
their  sneers.     I  was  compelled  to  call  them 

to  order ;  and,  after  that,  I  dare  say,  they  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  spitefully  as  before,  the 
next  time  they  got  together. 

What  Grace  Pomfret  was  like  I  ought  per- 
haps to  describe;  and  would,  were  I  tho- 
roughly able.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  either 
I  or  Harriet  ever  completely  understood  her. 
In  person  she  resembled  neither  father  nor 
mother.  As  a  baby,  she  was  marvellously 
beautiful ;  as  a  girl,  plain  and  awkward,  with 
a  stoop  diat  used  to  throw  Lady  Kelsea  into 
fits,  when  she  had  no  other  subject  for  fret- 
ting. "  Latouche  shall  come  down  and  drill 
her,"  (Latouche,  an  old  soldier,  was  now  the 
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valet  of  Lord  Kelsea,  her  son,)  and  Mrs.  Pom^ 
fret  would  smile,  and  be  much  obliged — ^but, 
somehow  or  other,  Latouche  never  did  come : 
and  the  stoop,  we  were  happj  to  see,  began 
gradually  to  disappear  without  his  interven* 
tion,  as  Grace  approached  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. And  then  she  was  universally  allowed 
to  be  pleasant-looking — nothing  more — but 
so  silent !  Many  stood  in  awe  of  her,  and 
complained  that  she  was  sarcastic ;  but  that, 
I  have  observed,  is  often  said  of  people  who 
will  not  talk  to  everybody.  Others  esteemed 
her  odd,  from  the  extreme  plainness  of  her 
dress:  but  that,  Harriet  and  I  knew  was 
from  her  mother's  idea  of  the  appearance 
proper  for  a  clergyman's  daughter.  To  us 
she  never  gave  herself  any  airs.  Her  accom- 
plishments were  many.  She  knew  languages 
as  well  as  her  father,  and  sung  and  played 
better  than  her  mother.     She  modelled  in 
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clay  (being  always  busy  with  her  hands),  and 
Lady  Kelsea  never  forgave  her  for  refusing  to 
send  a  group  of  Italian  banditti  praying 
before  a  cross,  to  her  stall  at  the  H —  bazaar. 
The  model  disappeared  in  some  other  quarter, 
and  the  money  was  paid  into  the  charity, 
nevertheless.  But  where  was  the  good,  said 
the  lady,  as  nobody  knew  of  it  ?  Such  an 
example  lost ! 

For  all  this,  Grace  was  neither  stiff  nor 
grave,  nor  above  being  young,  as  many  only 
children  are.  And  as  for  cold-— Heaven  bless 
her ! — ^there  was  not  even  a  dissenter  in  Dim- 
wood  parish  (Cousin  Pom&et  had  much  trou- 
ble with  the  dissenters)  who  would  not  have 
run  miles  to  serve  one  so  much  beloved.  If 
she  did  not  take  quite  so  active  a  part  among 
the  poor,  and  in  the  schools,  and  the  like,  as 
some  young  women,  it  was  because  her  parents 
wished  her  to  gain  experience  before  she  was 
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much  talked  about,  and  not  because  they  de- 
sired to  spare  her.  But,  when  she  was  seven- 
teen, she  was  made  sole  housekeeper ;  and 
before  she  was  nineteen  she  had  received  three 
proposals  of  marriage  :  one  from  a  Bishop, 
whose  offer  it  was  necessary  to  hide  from 
Lady  Kelsea  most  scrupulously ;  one  from  a 
country  gentleman,  with  a  fine  fortune,  whose 
character  was  but  coarse.    The  third  was  from 

a  merchant  in ,  at  which  town  she  had  paid 

a  long  visit  to  her  father's  brother :  and  it 
might  be,  perhaps,  a  very  little  spark  of 
family  pride  in  Mrs.  Pomfret,  which  made 
her,  on  hearing  of  this  matter,  travel  all  night 
to  fetch  Grace  home.  Much  was  made  of 
that  proceeding  by  the  censorious  Miss  Bid- 
dlecombes  I  have  alluded  to,  to  my  sister 
Harriet's  great  indignation. 

But  dear  Grace  was  not  to  be  "safe" 
much  longer.     With  the  most  modest,  I  have 
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noticed,  one  offer  of  marriage  frequently  in- 
duces more.  Those  who  haye  been  ahreadj 
selected  are  likely  to  be  approved  on  that 
very  account.  We  had  hardly  ceased  talking 
over  Mrs.  Pomfret's  decided  step,  when  the 
news  reached  us  that  Grace  was  engaged  to 
a  youth  two  years  older  than  herself,  whom 
Lady  Kelsea  had  brought  down  with  her  to 
the  Park.  "  My  husband,"  wrote  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret  in  the  same  letter,  **  fears  that  it  is  too 
brilliant  a  match  for  our  daughter.  But 
Mr.  Carew  has  no  one  to  please  but  himself, 
and  I  could  not  raise  an  objection  merely  be- 
cause he  is  rich ;  though,  as  you  know,  I 
respect  Charles's  honourable  scruples.  We 
are  agreed,  however,  that  it  is  only  right  to 
insist  on  the  marriage  not  taking  place  till 
Grace  is  twenty-two ;  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Carew  should  travel,  with  permis- 
sion to  correspond.     Our  dear  child  feels  the 

B  6 
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delicacy  and  justice  of  this,  as  strongly  as  we 
do ;  but  joins  in  our  earnest  request,  that, 
such  being  the  case,  nothing  may  be  said  of 
her  prospects.  So  much  might  happen :  in 
the  mean  time,  we  have  every  confidence,  &c., 
and  do  not  even  mention  the  matter  to  my 
brother's  family." 

"  Well !"  cried  my  sister,  throwing  down 
the  letter  with  more  temper  than  became  her, 
^^  I  do  call  that  tempting  fortune,  with  a  ven- 
geance !  Two  good  years  and  a  half.  And  I 
should  so  have  liked  to  tell  the  Biddlecombes ! 
Why  must  people  wait  when  there  is  love  and 

money  enough?     I "  and  she  did  well  to 

check  herself,  for  she  was  by  this  time  quite 
red  in  the  face. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  a  little  put  out  by  her 
warmth,  or,  to  say  the  truth,  by  what  I 
thought  Cousin  Pomfret's  overstrained  cau- 
tion,   "my   dear,  if   you    will   only   have 
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patience,  jou  may  have  yoar  own  marriage 
to  announce ;  who  knows  ?  and  that  will 
surely  be  as  great  a  wonder." 
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CHAPTER  n. 

HOME  COMFORTS. 

When  weary  peasanta,  at  the  close  of  day, 
Walk  to  their  cots,  and  part  upon  the  way; 
When  cattle  slowly  cross  the  shallow  brook, 
And  shepherds  fold  their  flocks,  and  rest  upon  their  crook. 

Cbabbe. 

The  tea-table  had  been  ready  a  good  half 
hour ;  the  fire  stirred  and  stirred  again,  as  if 
coals  were  likely  to  bum  the  better  for  cease- 
less interference ;  and  Grace  had  stood  at  the 
window,  looking  out  into  the  frosty  twilight 
of  a  late  October  evening,  for  a  good  hour 
before  the  garden-gate  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  clergyman  and  his  wife  returned  from  one 
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of  their  exhausting  circuits  among  the  poor. 
They  were  greeted  with  a  joyful  "  I  began  to 
think  you  were  lost ;"  and  the  poor  fire,  just 
then  doing  its  best,  was  treated  with  another 
hearty  assault. 

"  There,  there,  dear  girl,  you  cannot  make 
it  more  comfortable.  Teresa,  loye,  I  fear 
you  are  sadly  tired." 

**  Only  pleasantly  so,"  was  the  wife's  reply, 
**  Enough  to  make  me  glad  to  sit  down,  and 
to  hope  that  Mrs.  Leyland  won't  choose  to  be 
seized  with  another  of  her  *  ecstasies,'  as  ^e 
caUs  her  hysteric  attacks,  this  evening.  I 
don't  think  I  oyer  saw  this  room  look  so  per- 
fectly cheerful.  Are  you  much  tired,  Charles, 
that  you  sighed  so  ?" 

''  Papa  may  well  look  pale,"  said  Grace, 
disposing  of  cloaks  and  shawls  with  neat 
alacrity,  and  lighting  the  candle  in  the  white 
china  stick  that  she  had  remoyed  no  less  than 
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three  times  to  have  it  ready,  *^  considering  the 
hours  he  has  chosen  to  keep  of  late.  How 
was  it  that  you  let  me  hear  you  walking  up 
and  down  your  study  at  three  o'clock  this 
morning  ? — and,  if  I  were  given  to  being  fan- 
ciful, father,  I  could  have  declared  that  you 
were  talking  to  yourself." 

"And  how  was  it  you  were  waking,  Gracey  ?" 
was  the  fond  reply,  as  her  father  left  the 
room.  "  Were  you  fancying  it  was  post*time? 
Don't,"  in  a  lower  tone,  "  allude  to  my  late 
hours  before  your  mother,"  (Mrs.  Pomfret 
had  gone).  "  They  are  unavoidable :"  and  he 
sighed  again. 

Grace  was  fixed  in  a  moment's  thought,  by 
a  caution  so  new  in  their  intercourse,  and  a 
tone  so  weary  and  sad.  "  But  how,"  said 
Comfort  to  her,  "should  he  escape  being 
himself  worn  out  sometimes  who  cares  so 
kindly  for  every  living  creature  in  the  parish  ? 
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Then  he  has  been  of  late  so  much  more  par- 
ticular over  his  sermons  than  he  used  to  be. 
And  I  ought  not  to  watch  him ;"  (reasoning 
with  herself,  as  she  has  since  described  it) 
**  if  there  be  anything  he  wishes  me  to  know, 
I  shall  be  told  when  the  time  comes."  But, 
for  all  Grace's  good  wisdom,  and  for  all  the 
charming  letter  she  held  in  her  hand,  she,  too, 
was  caught  sighing,  when  her  mother  came 
down,  looking,  as  she  ever  contrived  to  do, 
the  very  picture  of  neatness. 

"What?  what?  I  see:  and  so  you  have 
been  waiting,  and  wishing,  and  longing  for 
some  one  to  read  your  letter  to,  while  we 
were  listening  to  poor  Tom  Bolt's  grievances. 
Where  does  Carew  write  from,  darling  ?" 

"  And  here,"  said  Grace,  holding  up  an- 
other epistle— too  shy,  it  seemed,  to  endure  so 
direct  an  approach  to  the  dear  subject,  even 
from  her  mother — "is  one  for  my  father — 
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how  charmingly  scented !  What  a  pity  Aunt 
Kelsea  is  not  here,  to  enjoy  the  air  of  fashion 
it  gives  to  our  humble  board  !'' 

"  Grace !  Grace !"  said  the  Reverend,  who 
now  made  his  appearance,  quite  ready  for  a 
comfortable  evening,  *^  so  keen  a  perception 
of  the  ridiculous  •  •  • .  Ah !  from  Mrs.  De  la 
Rue !"  and  an  expression  of  weariness  passed 
over  his  face  as  he  took  the  letter,  which  the 
daughter  saw.     The  mother  was  now  seated. 

'^  I  wish,"  exclaimed  he,  tossing  away  the 
envelope  hastily,  '*I  might  be  spared  these 
applications.  They  humble  me.  So  hard  as  it 
is  to  see  one's  own  way  in  matters  of  greater 
consequence !" 

**  Mrs.  De  la  Rue  is  an  excellent  woman," 
said  Mrs.  Pomfret,  in  a  tone  a  little  lower 
than  usual. 

"  She  is,"  replied  the  clergyman,  placidly 
taking  his  tea-cup :  <<but  I  am  a  bad  counsellor 
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for  her.  About  sacred  music — she  wants  to 
know  where  I  think  the  line  ought  to  be 
drawn ;  being  perfectly  willing,  she  says,  to 
submit  her  own  judgment  to  mine.  Teresa, 
she  would  hardly  have  written  if  she  had  any 

judgment  about  the  matter." 

Mrs.  Pomfret  made  no  answer.     **  Stir  the 
fire  a  little,  Gracey,  to  make  it  bum  bright. 
Your  father  is  tired." 
**  Ah !  now  you  think  I  am  vexed  about 

poor  Mrs.  De  la  Rue,  Teresa — ^when  it  is  with 

myself  I  ought  to  deal.     Well,  you  are  right, 

perhaps." 
**  We   have    other,  pleasanter  letters  to 

hear,"  said  Mrs.  Pomfret,  in  her  usual  yoice. 

^'  Come,  Gracey,  as  you  are  tea-maker,  shall  I 

be  reader  ?" 
The    girl   blushed,   neck,   shoulders,  and 

bosom.     **  I  think  I  had  better  read  it,"  she 

at  last  said ;  *^there  are  some  few  words,  per* 
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haps ;  there  are ... .  I  am  so  foolish,  you 
know,  mamma/'  (rallying  herself,)  "Aunt  Kel- 
sea  may  well  give  me  up  ;•' — and  with  that 
down  went  Cousin  Pomfret's  own  peculiar 
cup  into  the  slop-basin.  My  sister  Harriet 
always  says,  at  this  part,  that  Grace  ought 
not  to  have  been  pressed  further:  but  she 
was,  and  the  letter  read  aloud,  too.  It  ran 
as  follows : — 

^^  ^  And  now,'  (mamma,  I  don't  profess  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,)  ^  about  my  wander- 
ings. You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  I 
think,  that  Rose  and  I  parted  company  at 
Innspruck.'  (He  writes  from  Venice,  papa.) 
*  We  were  a  constraint  on  each  other.  He, 
so  fond  of  analysis,  so  fond  of  discussion, 
with  spirits  so  strangely  equal,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm— I  doubt  if  he  has  any  real  enthusiasm 
■ — I,  so  eager,  so  childish,  so  ignorant,  at  his 
side,  but,  Heaven  help  me !  so  little  patient  of 
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bis  instructing  tone — what  should  we  have 
done,  had  we  gone  forward  into  Italy  to- 
gether? No,  thoroughly  as  I  like  Rose,  I 
packed  him  off  to  Feldkirch  with  right  good 
will :  and  I  suspect  the  waiters  at  Die  Sonne 
were  not  so  sure  of  my  sanity  as  they  might 
have  been,  when  they  saw  a  certain  skip  in 
the  sunshine,  I  could  not  refrain  from  giving, 
as  he  turned  the  corner.  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself ;  but  you,  dear  father,  shall  name  the 
penance  for  my  frivolity.' " 

Mr.  Pomfret  could  not  help  smiling,  while 
he  said,  **  I  am  sorry  that  Walter  has  parted 
company  with  Rose." 

*^  But  he  has  found  such  a  charming  travel- 
ling companion,"  cried  Grace.  "*I  was 
not,  however,' "  (resuming  the  letter,)  "  *  very 
long  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  lonely 
liberty.  I  told  you  of  the  very  pleasant  man 
I  had  made  acquaintance  with   at  Munich, 


entirely  at  bome  among  the  artists  there  ; 
some  ten  years  or  more  older  than  myself, 
speaking  every  language  ander  the  sun,  and 
femiliar  with  everybody  worth  knowing,  from 
Mettemich  to  Lady  Morgan — there's  a  range 
for  yon !  Well,  I  had  scarcely  seea  Rose 
turn  the  comer,  when,  as  I  was  strolling  down 
the  street,  in  the  sunshine,  looking  up  to  the 
monntain-tops  above  the  houses,  I  was  hailed 
by  this  very  personage.  He  had  been  amused, 
it  seems,  at  my  agility,  asked  my  ronte ;  and, 
href,  in  aboat  ten  minutes,  we  had  agreed  to 
join  company  over  the  Brenner,  and  as  mnch 
further  as  we  pleased.  He  Is  here  with  me 
in  Venice,  having,  oddly  enough,  for  the 
moment,  lost  his  letters  of  credit,  and  being 
obliged  to  rely  on  me  till  they  turn  np.  Does 
my  Grace  want  to  know  what  my  new  friend 
"ke  ? — not  h&r  new  friend,  for  I  cannot  talk 
him  of  home  matters,  nor  discuss,  with 
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such  an  acquaintance  of  yesterday,  the  length 
of  a  certain  lock  of  hair, — ^nor,  as  in  Rose's 
case,  be  advised  how  to  make  myself  wor- 
thier of  such  a . .  • '  (Walter  is  a  little  foolish 
here.)  *A  man  of  about  thirty-five,  as  I  said, 
who  has  travelled  everywhere,  and  I  should 
think,  from  his  conversation,  had  been  diplo* 
matic.  Did  I  say  he  was  an  Austrian  ?  and 
do  you  fancy,  because  you  are  your  Uncle 
Pomfret's  niece,  that  I  am  taken  in,  as  the 
phrase  is,  by  a  wandering  adventurer  ?  Not 
so,  I  assure  you.  Grolstein  is  a  gentleman,  if 
I  have  ever  met  one.  So  perfectly  at  his 
ease,  so  full  of  anecdote,  and  with  a  taste  for 
Art,  invaluable  to  me,  who  know  that  to  love, 
one  must  learn.  How  much  I  profited  by  his 
remarks  in  the  Manfrini  Palace  my  Grace 
shall  know  one  day,  when  I  show  her 
The  Deposition,  and  Giorgione's  tre  Ri- 
trattif  and  Titian's  Ariosto.     Gobtein,  too. 
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seems  to  know  music  even  better  than  paint- 
ing. 

"  *  But  I  must  tell  you,  dearest,  of  our  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Venice.  There  was  no 
halting  for  me  at  Verona,  or  Vicenza,  or 
Padua.  When  I  found,  at  the  Dtie  Torre  of 
Juliet's  town,  a  vetturino  who  promised  to 
deliver  us  in  St.  Mark's  Place  that  very  night, 
do  you  think  there  was  any  resisting  ?  All 
other  places  could  wait: — so  we  were  off 
across  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  It  was  a  dull- 
ish cloudy  day,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  rate  at  which  I  had  travelled ;  but,  what 
a  day  of  pictures  was  it !  The  mulberry-trees 
festooned  by  the  vines,  like  so  many  Dryads' 
hands  all  round  in  a  choral  dance,  looked  like 
things  on  an  old  frieze — then  there  was  the 
rich  golden  maize — and  the  dour^  enormous, 
white  bullocks  plunging  and  plodding  on 
their  way,  with  loads  behind  them  so  dispro- 
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portionately  small ;  and,  face  after  face,  and 
fonn  after  form,  among  the  common  road-side 
peasantry,  enough  to  make  one  positively 
drunk  with  beauty  (no  affectation  !)  But  the 
thing  of  things  was  the  drive  from  Padua. 
By  this  time,  it  had  grown  very  dark  ;  and 
Golstein  fell  asleep.  I  was  transferred  from 
the  splendid-looking  fellow  who  had  driven 
me  all  the  day,  in  a  blue  blouse,  with  a  sprig 
of  amaranth  in  his  hatband,  to  a  comrade  of 
Venetian  origin,  who  looked  so  little  like  his 
town,  that,  in  spite  of  the  Sior--^  and 
Gnancth—Sj  with  which  my  Goldoni  studies 
had  made  me  familiar,  I  could  not  help  fancy- 
ing him  a  rejected  driver  from  a  London  short 
stage.  Never  mind.  After  a  long,  poplar 
avenue,  we  turned  aside  to  the  canal-like 
Brenta,  the  palaces  of  which,  with  their  ter- 
races and  trees,  looked  far  better,  I  doubt 
not,  by  that  half  light,  than  they  will  by  day. 
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Then  there  was  a  ceaseless  play  of  summer 
lightning; — the    fireflies  making  every  tuft 
of  grass  a  positive  heap  of  jewels.     On,  on 
we  rode,  and  fancied  we  should  be  already 
at  Fusina  when  still  a  couple  of  hours  thence ; 
and  then  we  were  stopped  by  an  Austrian 
patrol,  which  turned  out,  and  threatened  us 
with  robbers;  and   Golstein  advised  me  to 
put  my  gold  in  my  glove,  in  case  we  should 
really  be  attacked.     At  last,  at  last,  in  the 
far  distance,  a  light  or  two  crept  out  on  the 
horizon — Ecco  la  Venezia! — and  under  a 
more  brilliant  lamp  we  stopped  at  the  police 
station,  among  a  rout  of  gondoliers,  facchini, 
as  noisy  as — but  oh !  how  far  more  picturesque 
than  the  horde  which  pounces  on  you,  when 
you  land  in  Ireland !     I  had  much  ado  to  get 
rid  of  my  claimants ;  but  at  length  we  were 
off.     They  tried  to  box  me  up  in  the  coffin 
you  have  so  often  heard  described;   but  I 
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would  be  OQt  and  awake.  It  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  such  a  dream !  The  graceful  attitudes 
of  the  two  fellows  who  rowed  us,  the  flash 
of  the  oar,  bringing  up  fire  with  every  stroke, 
and  the  lights  in  the  distance,  that  grew 
slowly,  so  slowly ! — ^I  shall  always  be  beholden 
to  Golstein  for  letting  me  alone.  How 
Rose  would  have  explained!  But  now  came 
down  such  a  violent  rain-cloud,  that  the  dis- 
tant lights  were  entirely  blotted  out,  and  we 
were  drenched  in  a  second ;  and  the  poor 
gondoliers  lay  to,  nnder  the  shelter  of  a 
little  island,  (under  a  convent-wall,  who 
knows  ?)  for  a  while.  Encouraged  by  a  small 
respite,  they  set  forth  again ;  but  again  the 
rain  burst  out,  with  a  frenzy  you  northerns 
can't  conceive.  It  was  long  past  midnight  ere 
we  were  at  the  entrance  of  La  Giudecca ;  and 
then,  fagged  and  chilled  as  I  was,  my  whole 
heart  rose  up  with  delight  as  the  city  un- 
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folded  itself  to  me  (the  storm  now  past)  by 
the  light  of  a  waning  moon ;  and  as  we  shot 
past  the  columns  in  the  Piazzetta,  on  our  way 
to  Danieli's.  Arrived  there — not  a  creYice  to 
creep  into.  They  sent  us  on  to  the  Fiamma 
d'Oro,  a  third-rate  hotel  hard  by.  Here  again 
we  knocked,  and  found  a  party  of  jolly  people 
supping  in  a  filthy,  dreary  hall.  But  I  was 
too  tired  to  be  nice ;  and  I  let  them  take  me 
up  stairs  to  a  yet  more  dreary  and  filthy  bed- 
room, with  a  bed  high  enough  to  write  the 
ascent  of,  and  wide  in  proportion.  A  hag,  with 
the  profuse  gray  hair  of  old  Italy,  did  some- 
thing at  its  melancholy  waste;  a  Checco,  whose 
dirtiness  is  a  pity,*,  the  fellow  is  so  humbly 
civil,  did  something  more.  I  flung  myself 
down,  and  was  fast  asleep  in  Venice. 

**  *  When  I  woke  next  morning  the  rain  was 
still  falling  by  bucketsfull.  My  room  looked 
into  a  dank  inner  court,  or  rather  into  the 
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midst  of  a  huge  pair  of  white  arms  that  were 
washing  themselves  in  an  opposite  window. 
Old  broken  bits  of  marble  balcony,  striped 
coverlets  hong  out  to  wety  and  oleanders  in 
flower,  made  up  a  picture  one  could  have 
sworn  to  the  country  of,  had  it  been  shown 
in  Moscow.  But  I  must  be  abroad  for 
breakfast  at  Florian's ;  and  as  Grolstein  waits 
to  take  this  to  the  post  on  the  way  to  his 
banker's,  I  can  only'* . .  .That  is  all,  mamma, 
or  nearly.  How  he  seems  to  be  enjoying  him- 
self !  Poor  Aunt  Kelsea !  what  would  be  her 
horror,  could  she  hear  of  his  goings-on; 
without  a  carriage,  or  a  courier,  or. . .  .Did 
you  ever  hear  so  charming  a  letter  ?" 

"  I  dare  say,  Gracey,  you  never  did,"  was 
the  reply,  with  a  fond  smile. 

**  Yet  I  wish  Carew  had  not  parted  com- 
pany with  Rose,"  added  the  father. 

**  Gome  BOW,  papa,  only  be  a  little  on  the 
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side  of  imprudence  for  once!  You  are  so 
terribly  conscientious !" 

Probably,  Grace's  more  than  ordinary 
gaiety  might  have  been  put  to  flight  by 
another  sigh  and  another  look,  deeper  and 
sadder  than  any  she  had  yet  seen,  had  not  a 
loud  ringing  of  the  bell  diverted  her  atten- 
tion. **  Mrs.  Leyland,  I  am  sure,  after  all !" 
she  exclaimed;  *^if  papa  is  prudence,  my 
mother  is  prophecy!  But  I  shall  go  this 
evening — ^may  I  not  ?" 

But  the  summons  vras  from  a  yet  more 
unwelcome  visitor.  "  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  in 
the  study,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant. 

"  0,  really ....  My  dear  Charles,  I  am 
hardly  equal  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  violence  to- 
night— and  if  he  once  comes  in  here  it  is  all 
over  with  us,  Pray-^pray  go  to  him— and 
perhaps  he  will  take  thehint." 

^*  And  you  shall  have  a  capital  cup  of  tea, 
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when  the  man  is  gone,"  said  Grace.  **  Pray 
don't  let  him  loose  upon  us— rememher  my 
beautiful  ^  Dante'  the  last  time  he  was  here. 
I  shall  never  see  the  first  volume  again .... 
Poor  papa !  it  is  too  hard  to  make  him  the 
victim:  yet,  do  you  know,  mother,  that  if 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  had  come  in  here,  I  should  have 
sate  in  terror.  Well,  dear  Carew  is  not  a 
borrower — that  is  one  comfort." 

Who  could  have  guessed  from  such  a  com- 
ment that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  was  a  brother  clergy- 
man ?  Yet  it  was  so :  and  he  was  a  well-born 
man,  too,  who  had  received  the  education  of 
a  gentleman — ^been  tutor  in  a  noble  family — 
was  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  some  original 
wit  and  powers  of  conversation.  And,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  others  fled  before  him  besides 
Mr.  Pomfret  and  Grace.  My  sister  Harriet 
is  offended  that  I  even  mention  his  name. 

Such  a  disgrace  to  the  Church!"  is  what 
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8he  says.  And  when  he  was  a  widower,  and 
she  used  to  be  teased  about  him,  it  nearly 
drove  her  wild.  "  Me  marry  that  harsh, 
stingy,  quarrelsome  man!'*  she  would  cry. 
"  I  would  rather  work  my  fingers  to  the 
bone,  at  plain  sewing — and  he  knows  it :  he 
never  comes  here :  he  knows  that  I  keep  a 
sharp  eye  upon  him.  What  did  he  do,  when 
I  was  staying  at  Dimwood? — ^walked  right 
into  Mrs.  Pomfret's  dressing-room,  when  she 
was  out,  and  made  free  with  her  beautiful 
*  Fenelon',  which  she  had  had  new  bound  for 
a  treat  on  her  birthday.  And  from  that  day 
to  this,  she  can  never  get  it  back ;  and  when 
she  asks  for  it,  he  laughs,  and  says  *it  is 
better  where  it  is.*  ** 

No  wonder  that  Mrs.  Pomfret,  who  had 
been  keeping  the  better  company  of  Walter 
Carew,  should  shrink  from  a  man  in  every 
respect  so  antipathetic  to  her  as  the  incum- 
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bent  of  Chapel  Barton.  She  had  more  reasons 
for  disliking  him,  too,  than  his  yiolenoe  and 
his  avarice  ;  and,  in  spite  of  her  mandate  of 
exclusion,  listened  to  the  full  tones  of  his 
noisy  voice,  as  they  made  their  way  across 
the  hall,  with  an  acute  curiosity  she  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  own — which,  at  all 
events,  she  had  no  intention  of  communicating 
to  her  daughter.  "  What  a  relief,  dear 
Grace,"  was  all  she  said,  *^  that  he  has  not 
brought  those  two  poor  girls  with  him  this 
time  r 

"  Close  to  the  Riva  dei  Schiavoni — I  have 
looked  at  the  map/'  was  the  coherent  answer. 
"  Dear  mother,  forgive  me !  what  did  you 
say  ? — ^I  was  thinking  about  Walter  and  his 
letter." 

**  And  I,  that  we  are  lucky  to  have  escaped 
Sarah  Tyrwhitt  and  her  sister.  What  is  to 
become  of  those  poor  girls — so  forlorn — so 
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boiBterous — so  neglected — I  cannot  imagine. 
And  one  might  as  well  speak  to  a  stone  as  to 
their  father,  when  the  question  is  paying  for 
the  least  training.'' 

^^  I  half  meant  to  haye  offered  a  little  help, 
mother,"  returned  Grace,  in  an  apologetic 
tone.  ^^  I  think  I  could  have  done  something 
for  Sarah  Tjrwhitt's  music ;  for  I  saw  that 
she  had  a  certain  talent  in  the  two  days  that 
she  spent  at  my  uncle's.     But . .  •  • " 

"  But,  perhaps,  you  will  be  one  day  able 
to  offer  your  assistance  more  graciously,  if  she 
becomes  your  cousin — was  that  it  ?" 

"  0  dear,  mother !"  replied  Grace,  with 
her  face  in  a  positive  glow ;  "  how  can  you 
dream  of  such  things  ?  I  shall  almost  fancy 
you  Aunt  Kelsea.  Poor,  dear  Edward! 
No,  that  will  never  be." 

"  My  child,  *  never'  is  not  a  word  in  man's 
vocabulary.     Vexatious,  hateful,  I  may  say, 
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as  sach  a  connection  would  be  to  all  of  us, 
you  had  better  not  be  too  sure.  Her  father 
has  it  in  his  mind,  or  I  am  much  mistaken  ; 
and  I  feel  a  mysterious  fear  of  that  man,  as 
if  whatever  he  undertook  he  would  carry 
through — as  if  he  must  do  us  some  harm. 
If  you  knew  how  that  voice  of  his  tries  me ! 
Hark !  and  surely  your  father  must  be  getting 
angry  too.  Go  and  play  me  something, 
darling-r-something  brilliant,  or  I  shall  get 
nervous." 

Grace  was  at  the  piano  in  an  instant,  her 
fingers  doing  their  best,  though  they  wotdd 
tremble,  and  though  she  must  say  in  her 
heart,  **  What  a  sad,  uncomfortable  evening ! 
But  Cousin  Edward  will  never  marry  that 
girl,  though  I  cannot  tell  even  mamma  why  / 
know  better." 


c  5 
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CHAPTER  in. 

TWO  MEN  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

For,  without  inquiring  into  the  opinions  or  conduct  of 

any  party,  it  must  be  erer  pleasing  to  see  men  adhering 

to  their  principles  against  their  interest. 

Db.  Johnson. 

The  unwelcome  yisitor  was  trampling  up 
and  down  in  Cousin  Pomfret's  little  study ; 
leaving,  with  every  new  step,  a  clod  of  mud 
upon  the  spotless  matting,  and  scattering 
snuff  east  and  west — "  the  only  one  thing/* 
Harriet  would  say,  **  he  ever  dispensed 
willingly,  save  hard  names." 

"  How  cold  you  keep  it  here !"  was  the 
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load  greeting—'^  no  fire  in  the  other  room, 
ehr 

"  We  will  have  one  lighted  here/*  said 
Pomfret«  **  My  wife  is  tired,  and  does  not 
wish  to  see  any  one  this  evening.  We  have 
been  a  long  ronnd  to-day.*' 

*'  And  so  have  I.  What,  I  snppose  Mrs. 
Pomfret  had  enough  of  me  the  other  night, 
when  I  demolished  the  Bishops  and  Arch- 
deacons she  is  so  fond  of;  and  so  she  wants 
to  shirk  me.     Now,  Til  convince** 

**  Pray  stay  here,"  interrupted  the  host, 
getting  between  his  guest  and  the  door.     ^'  I 

hope  you  are  come  to  tell  me  the  result  of 

the  meeting  at  Heckleton/' 

*^  O,  a  failure !    I  knew  it  would  be  so 

from  the  first.     Shew  me  one  of  us,  besides 

you  and  me,  willing  to  stand  up  for  a  poor, 

helpless  woman,  when  the  ecclesiastical  court 

is  on  the  other  side  of  the  questioUt    Do 
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we  not  loye  power,  and  influence^  and  so 
forth  ?" 

**  But  you  could  not  have  told  them,  surely, 
Tyrwhitt,  how  it  was !   If  I  had  heen  there",., 

"  Eyery  word  I  told  them — how  it  was 
not  herself,  but  her  sister,  who  had  ever  sate 
in  the  disputed  pew — ^how  the  poor  thing 
thought  writing  to  the  Bishop  would  make 
it  all  straight  and  cle.ar  as  day  (pity  she  did 
not  write  to  her  attorney  instead) — ^how  it 
was  out  of  pure  ignorance  that  she  did  not 
answer  the  citation — and  how  she  lies  in  jail, 
for  contempt,  fretting  herself  to  death  at  the 
shame  and  at  the  impossibility  of  paying  the 
money.  Parson  Armathwaite  did,  indeed, 
mumble  something  about  ite  being  a  hard 
case :  but  his  asthma  was  worse  than  usual. 
When  the  rest  found  I  was  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  Clergy  •meeting,  as  they  call  it, 
with  what  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  own 
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afiairs,  jon  would  haye  been  diverted  to  see 
how  deaf  one  became  all  of  a  sadden,  how 
blind  another;  and  Crockerley  absolutely 
pushed  past  me  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  those 
Pagans  he's  so  fond  of  preaching  about,  or 
Cobbett  in  full  canonicals/' 

"  Well,"  replied  my  Cousin,  unable  wholly 
to  hide  his  distrust  of  the  channel  through 
which  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  had  been 
made  known,  **  I  had  hoped  better  things-'- 

but  a  time  will  come,   when Meanwhile, 

all  the  more  need  for  us  to  bestir  ourselves 
with  such  a  sum  as  dB50  to  make  up,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  ban  of  our  brethren.  We  must 
raise  it  by  subscription.  Just  now,  I  am  more 
than  usually  bare  of  money;  but  whatever 
you  think  is  liberal  I  will  do.  What  shall 
we — ^what  will  you  give  V 

"  Give?"  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's 
answer.  ^^  Have  I  not  given  my  time  and  my 
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thoughts?  More  than  could  haye  heen  expected 
from  me.  I  have  a  £Bunily,  Pomfret,  to 
educate.'^ 

**  You  haye/'  was  the  quiet  answer,  as 
Sally  Tjrwhitt  presented  herself,  lank,  loud, 
and  tawdry,  to  the  mind's  eye  of  Grace's 
parent ;  **  but  I  cannot  use  your  name  in 
the  matter,  without  I  can  show  it  as  heading 
the  subscription-list." 

^^  Totally  wrong,  Pomfret,  as  usual ;  weak 
and  wrong.  On  principle,  a  clergyman  ought 
not  to  gire.  It  is  making  himself  the  city  on 
ahill— *it  is  unng  his  personal  influence  to 
entice  his  parishioners  to  follow  his  example. 
But,  setting  that  aside,  in  my  particular 
circumstances,  I  should  not  be  justified.  You 
must  surely  be  aware  of  what  has  long  been 
going  on  in  my  mind,  and  what  sooner  or 
later  will  be  the  end  of  it  all/' 

* 

<<  I  should  haye  scdd  I  was,  if  you  mean  as 
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regards  your  feeling  a  oonscientions  distaste 
to  some  of  the  discipline  ci  the  Chnrch  of 
England:  only^'.... 

**  Only  what  ?  Come,  speak  ont/'  cried  the 
other,  raising  his  yoice. 

"  Only,  then,'*  continned  Pomfret  firmly, 
^^  if  yoor  mind  has  indeed  been  long  made  up, 
I  cannot  understand  yonr  remainmg  one  other 
day  in  the  ministry.  It  is  now  three  years, 
if  you  recollect,  since  we  first  talked  together, 
and  then  you  spoke  as  strongly  as  yon  do  now." 

**  Do  yon  think  me  as  mad  as...  ?  You  have 
children  yourself." 

^'  And  do  you  really  mean,  then,  Tyr- 
whitt,  to  say  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a  fortune  you  have  continued  to  hold 
on  to  a  Church  from  which  you  are  in  heart 
severed  ?  That  when  you  have  so  or  so  mudii 
laid  by,  you  will  then  retire  ?  and  then  cease 
to  preach  doctrines  which  you  have  satisfied 
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yourself  are  false,  and  then  to  uphold  a  system 
which  you  denounce  already  as  bigoted  and 
tyrannical?  If  your  doubts  haye  been  cer- 
tainties to  yourself,  you  are  more  blameable 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven  than  the  veriest  High 
Priest  who  ever  sent  his  victims  to  the  stake. 
You  are  trifling  with  your  convictions ;  you 
are  mocking  the  Almighty!"  And  Pomfret 
rose  as  he  spoke;  the  earnestness  of  his 
manner  absolutely  subduing  for  a  moment  his 
brawling  and  unscrupulous  visiter. 

"  Come,  come/'  cried  Tyrwhitt,  rallying  by 
the  aid  of  an  extra-deep  plunge  into  his 
snuffbox,  **  I  like  to  hear  all  this  from  you ! 
You,  who  are  only  a  little  smoother  than  I 
am,  and  yet,  all  the  while,  of  the  two  go  the 
further !  You,  who  set  me  upon  this  case  of 
Anne  Smythe,  and  about  whom  everybody  is 
beginning  to  talk,  as  the  parson  who  would 
not  care  whether  he  preached  in  Meeting-house 
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or  Church,  but  for  his  wife's  fine  friends! 
What  are  you  doing  ?  Going  to  leaye  Dim- 
wood  ?  Writing  to  your  Bishop,  and  telling 
him  to  suit  himself  next  quarter-day?  Let 
me  go  in  and  ask  your  wife  and  daughter, 
and  see  what  they  will  say.  Glass  windows, 
man,  glass  windows ! — and  you  had  better  be  a 
little  less  eager  in  flinging  stones !  What  do 
we  all  do,  and  what  ought  we  all  to  do,  in  the 
firi9t  instance,  but  consider  the  interest  of  the 
children  God  has  given  us  ?'* 

"  Ought !  We  differ  widely,  Tyrwhitt,  as  to 
first  duties,  it  seems.  But,  at  all  events,  you 
shall  mistake  me  no  longer.  You  know  what 
my  train  of  inquiry  has  been,  whither  it  has 
tended.  And  I  will  not  say  but  I  may  have 
dallied  and  deliberated,  and  turned  weakly 
away  from  more  than  one  source  of  light  and 
teaching  which  might  have  served  me,  from 
an  instinct,  that,  if  I  followed  it,  I  might  find 
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myself  placed  in  a  dilemma  hard  for  pride  to 
meet,  as  the  world  stands  now-a-days — ^I  will 
not  say  this,  for  who  can  be  so  very  sure  of 
himself?  But,  belieye  me,  when  I  am  once 
determined  on  the  right  and  the  wrong,  I 
will  not  hesitate  a  week,  be  the  consequences 
to  my  fortunes  what  they  may.  Nor,  if  you 
hear  of  my  taking  some  decided  step  very 
shortly,  will  I  permit  you  to  say,  that  you 
drove  me  into  it,  by  taunting  me  with  prin- 
ciples I  dare  not  practise.  But  why  should  I 
assert  myself? — say  what  you  will.  We  are 
not  here  on  the  same  ground,  Tyrwhitt.'* 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,**  was  the  loud  and 
almost  rude  answer;  ^^for  myself,  I  don't 
yield  a  single  inch,  and  won't.  People  must 
preach,  I  suppose,  and  visit  the  sick ;  and  it 
is  better  they  should  be  enlightened  persons, 
who  do  little  harm,  than  bigots  of  the  old 
breed,  who  would  have  had  us  both  in  the 
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stocks  months  ago,  if  they  could  have  pleased 
themselves.  It  is  but  a  question  of  time. 
Do  you  never  think  of  what  may  happen  to 
clergymen's  daughters  ?  You  need  not,  how- 
ever, with  all  those  thousands  your  wife 
brought  you." 

Pomfret's  lip  turned  white  at  this  direct 
attack.  *'  I  do,"  was  the  answer ;  **  and  one 
thousand  times  for  your  once.  And  as  to  my 
wife's  for. . .  .But,  happen  what  veill  (and  I 
can  hardly  admit  that  you  are  more  bound  up 
in  your  children  than  I  in  my  Grace),  I  do 
not  think  that  the  steadiest  view  of  the  most 
dismal  future  has  anything  to  do  with  matters 
like  these.  No  choice,  no  expediency,  when 
a  principle  is  once  established.  Nor,  were  I 
to  fall  ever  so  far  beneath  my  own  doctrine, 
would  my  sin  alter  the  truth.  We  do  not 
live,  thank  God,  in  the  times  when  men  were 
tortured  for  their  opinions :  but,  if  we  shrink 
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from  such  complete  assertion  of  them  as  lies 

in  our  power,  we  are  guilty  of  a  more  fearful 

cowardice  than  the  martyrs  who  recanted  in 

sight  of  the  fire.     And  it  is  this  which  has 

made  me  again  and  again  say  and  feel  that  it 

is  no  light  thing  to  doubt." 

"  To  make  up  one's  mind,  you  should  rather 

say,"  was  the  brusque  answer.  "  Well,  my 
course  is  clear,  and  as  long  as  I  see  it  right 

to  stay  in  the  Church,  I  shall  do  all  the  good 
I  can,  and  do  my  best  to  give  the  people  truth 
instead  of  error." 

"  And  for  example?. ..." 

"  By  the  way,"  exclaimed  Tyrwhitt,  rudely, 
eager  to  change  a  conversation  which  had 
taken  an  uncomfortable  turn,  '^  I  want  to  have 
some  talk  with   you  about    your  brother's 

family.     I  am  going   over  to  for  a 

parson's  week,  after  the  thirtieth,  and  shall  take 
Sally  and  Monica   along  with  me.      Poor 
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things !  they  get  so  little  amusement— -and 
I  promised  Sallj  should  have  some  music- 
lessons.     Is  there  anything  in  your  nephew  ?" 

*^  Really,  your  question  rather  puts  me  out 
of  breath,  so  abruptly,  after. . .  .1  have  the 
highest  opinion  of  my  nephew ;  and  know  him 
well—  as  I  have  a  right  to  do.  He  was  with 
us  for  six  years.'* 

"  Older  than  your  Grace  ?  and  she's  older 
than  my  SaDy . — Well,  when  Sally  told  me  how 
he  had  made  up  to  her  the  one  or  two  days 
she  spent  with  Mrs.  Joe,  I  thought  little  about 
it  at  first.  Girls  will  want  husbands,  as  I 
dare  say  your  lady-wife  has  found  out,  by  this 
time.  But  now,  that  I  find  mine  has  set  her 
mind  on  him,  and  that  he  has  encouraged  her 
so  to  do" . .  • . 

"  Are  you  not  a  little  mistaken  possibly  ?" 
said  Pomfret,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered 
the  usual  calmness  of  his  manner.     **  Edward 
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18  80  very  shy,  that  I  cannot  think  he  would 
have  given  signs  of  preference  for  any  one, 
till  he  had  known  her  longer." 

"  That's  just  it,  as  Sally  says ;  why,  she 
could  stare  him  out  of  countenance  with  one 
eye  shut ;  and  she's  not  bold,"  (an  involun- 
tary protest  on  the  part  of  the  listener)  "  and 
that  was  how  he  was  so  much  taken  with  my 
daughter.  Let  girls  and  boys  pair,  say  I, 
according  to  the  rule  of  contrary.  Depend 
upon  it,  no  married  life  is  worth  having  with- 
out the  elements  of  discussion  in  it.  Mrs. 
Tyrwhitt,  you  know,  belonged  to  a  rank  Tory 
family.  Sally  declares  he  learned  to  know 
her  foot  when  she  was  coming,  and  she  saw  him 
looking  at  her  so  one  day,  while  she  was  doing 
up  her  hair  before  the  glass,  to  smarten  her- 
self a  little.  Ay,  I've  startled  you,  I  dare 
say,  with  the  thoughts  of  a  niece — ^but  we 
shall  see." 
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Startled,  indeed,  was  Cousin  Pomfret !  He 
knew  that  Tyrwhitt  was  rash,  indelicate,  and 
had  just  given  a  humiliating  proof  of  selfish- 
ness ;  that  he  spoke  at  random,  that  he  made 
a  boast  rather  than  otherwise  of  disregarding 
other  people's  feelings ;  bnt  of  falsehood  he 
was  not  capable,  nor  of  that  double  dealing, 
which  sometimes  goes  to  the  making-up  of 
that  most  detestable  of  compounds,  an  artful 
and  rude  man.  Indeed,  the  man  was  taking  the 
yery  way  to  destroy  the  execution  of  his  plans, 
by  thus  directly  revealing  them.  But  that 
such  a  thing  should  even  be  spoken  of,  as  that 
tall,  flaunting,  uncultivated,  immodest  hoyden 
for  his  niece,  cousin  to  his  Grace,  thrust  upon 
his  son-in-law  as  a  kinswoman — ^was  almost 
enough  to  destroy  his  composure.  Deep  was 
the  breath  he  drew,  as  he  said,  '*  I  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  match-making.  I  do 
not  think  it  right.'* 
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"The  harm  of  it,  Pomfret — ^prove  the 
harm/'  cried  the  other,  rising  triumphant  in 
his  anticipations,  and  flourishing  his  snuff- 
box. ^^A  well-educated  young  man  and  a 
handsome  girl  are  thrown  together ;  and  they 
presently  find  out  that  the  thing  will  do ; 
only  they  are  separated  before  he  can  get  it 
out.  It  is  my  duty,  as  father  and  protector 
of  my  child,  to  bring  her  into  his  way  again. 
They  are  come  of  good  people — ^they  will 
have  fair  fortunes,  each  of  them — unless  that 
brother  of  yours  breaks;  and,  by  the  way, 
that's  another  thing  I  want  to  go  over  to— 
for.  He's  a  long-headed  man  at  an  invest- 
ment—eh ?" 

There  was  something  in  this  question,  ap- 
parently, which  caused  greater  perturbation 
than  any  previous  part  of  the  interesting 
dialogue*  **  I  must  decline,  answering  your 
question,"    said    Pomfret,   at    last.      "You 
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know  I  do  not  understand  merchants'  busi- 
ness; and,  I  believe,  Joe's  is  almost  alto- 
gether one  of  speculation.  I  have  always 
thought"  (with  an  effort)  "  that  that  was  a  fire 
in  which  simple  country  gentlemen  had  better 
not  bum  their  fingers.  Perhaps,  indeed,  I 
have  cared  too  little  about  money." 

**  Wrong  again,  Parson  Pomfret !  Why  is 
one  man,  by  the  exercise  of  a  few  of  the  facul- 
ties which  Providence  has  given  him,  to  get 
seven  per  cent,  for  his  money,  and  I  three 
and  a  half? — ^and  the  man  perhaps  a  rake, 
or  a  spendthrift,  or  some  narrow-minded 
aristocrat,  who  grinds  the  face  of  all  but  his 
own  poor !  Money  is  power  and  benevolence ; 
and  benevolence  is  virtue :  and  if  your  brother 
hUs  a  speculating  head,  let  him  speculate ; 
and  if  I  have  confidence  in  him,  you  will 
please  not  to  reflect  on  me.  Master  Pomfret, 
for  giving  him  my  money  to  turn  over.  When 
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I  think  of  the  uncertaintj  of  life;   and  of 
these  poor  children  ci  mine,  L  •  •  /' 

"  Then,"  returned  the  other  gravely,  "  you 
need  not  have  asked  my  counsel,  if  your 
mind  is  made  up.  Tyrwhitt,  we  are  going 
different  ways,  I  clearly  see.'* 

"  Ah !  you  are  getting  scared  by  thoughts  of 
the  *  right  divine,'  and  so  forth.  Your  foot's 
on  the  edge,  and  you  are  afraid  of  the  cold, 
and  I  shall  hear  that  the  end  of  all  this  ex- 
amining, and  sifting,  and  balancing,  is  an 
interview  with  my  Lord  yonder  in  his  lawn 
sleeves,  and  the  kiss  of  peace— ^nd  a  stall, 
who  knows  ? — ^Well,  that's  not  my  way ;  and 
so,  as  I  dare  say  as  my  Jack  has  stuffed  him- 
self for  a  week  in  your  kitchen,  and  I  am 
not  to  have  a  sight  of  your  wife,  I'll  eveii 
bid  you  good  evening.  When's  Grace  coming 
to  CJhapel  Barton,  by  the  way  ?  We'll  put 
some  life  into  her." 
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**  You  shall  think  and  say  what  you  please/' 
said  Pomfrety  willingly  ringing  the  bell 
to  order  the  maleeontent's  starred  pony.  **  I 
only  pray  that  whatever  I  see  right,  I  may 
have  the  courage  to  act  up  to.  Don't  take 
that  volume  of  Bourrienne :  I  am  reading  it 
myself." 

He  lean  laige  hand  unclutched  itself  re« 
luctantly  from  its  prey.  ^^Have  you  no 
newspapers  then?  no  Edinburgh  Reviews? 
Come,  at  least  I  will  make  off  wiUi  ^  O'Don- 
neP — ^I  never  read  that;  and  the  woman's 
dever ;  and  right  about  the  Catholics." 

"  It  is  not  my  book  to  lend — ^nor  Grace's. 
Mr.  Gray  left  it  here  last  week.  You  must 
really  spare  it.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  horse  there, 
Tom  ?  Now,  pray  go,  before  you  happen  to 
fix  your  fancy  on  something  I  cannot  refuse 
you ;  for  you  know  you  never  return  books 
when  you  once  get  hold  of  them." 
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"No  more  I  do,"  was  the  frank  answer. 
"  Well,  then,  tell  your  wife  she's  to  ask  me 
to  dine  next  week,  to  have  my  fight  out  with 
Lady  Kelsea  about  shovel-hats;  and  I'll 
bring  Sally  and  Monica,  and  we'll  take  Grace 
back  with  us  the  next  day,  if  she  does  not 
mind  sitting  four  in  a  gig — ^unless  you'll  send 
us  home  somehow.  And  when  you  get  your 
Deanery,  I'll  send  to  you  for  protection  on 
illumination-nights  !"  And,  coated  at  last  in 
a  garment  more  like  a  horsecloth  than  a 
clerical  coat,  and  grasping  the  reins  in  his 
gloveless  hands,  rode  away  the  noisy  incum- 
bent of  Chapel  Barton,  the  very  picture  of 
misrule  and  misery — Harriet  will  have  me 
add,  of  worldly-mindedness. 

Apparently  the  impression  produced  by  his 
unwelcome  intrusion  did  not  pass ;  for,  in- 
stead of  rejoining  Mrs.  Pomfret  and  Grace,  the 
half-deafened  and  anxious  man  crept  into  an 
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elbow-chair,  and,  gazing  sadl j  into  the  hearth, 
seemed  to  &11  into  a  train  of  meditation  at 
best  sombre.  It  had  been  an  ill  day  for  his 
peace  of  mind,  when  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  came  into 
his  neighbourhood.  Hard  is  it  for  the  most 
upright  and  self-sacrificing,  when  some  im- 
portant mental  change  presents  itself,  asso- 
ciated with  modes  of  thought  and  views  of 
life  so  utterly  discordant  as  those  of  his  late 
visitor.  "But,  were  he  fifty  times  more  worldly 
and  repulsive,"  at  last  exclaimed  Pomfret, 
''that  does  not  make  my  course  less  clear 
if. . .  .My  child,  you  will  not  wonder  if  I  have 
a  little  headache  and  heartache  too :  the  guest 
was  unusually  oppressive.  Go  back  to  your 
mother,  dear.     I  will  join  you  presently." 

In  truth,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  visit  left  his  brother 
clergyman  in  anything  but  a  pleasant  frame 
of  mind.  The  stronger  as  well  as  the  weaker 
parts  of  his  nature  were  distressed   by  it. 
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That  the  two  could  hold  opinions  in  common 
seemed  impossible.  It  was  enough  to  make 
him  suspect  himself  of  heresy  and  schism  of 
the  most  fatal  presumption,  to  see  principles 
so  extreme  complacently  accompanied  by 
practices  so  loose.  And  then,  for  a  moment, 
his  mind  was  cruelly  shaken  by  the  thought  of 
the  double   aversion   that    would    overtake 

him,  should  he  for  having,  as  the 

world  would  think,  been  companioned  and 
counselled  by  one  so  venal,  time-serving,  and 
avaricious.  Tyrwhitt's  sneer  and  his  own 
confession  were  not  wholly  without  some  jus- 
tification, he  felt  in  the  secret  of  his  heart. 
He  had  clung  to  the  gentleman^  perhaps,  wiUi 
too  close  an  attachment.  Birth,  education, 
position  in  life,  all  conspired  to  foster  his 
appreciation  of  refinement,  and  to  keep  alive 
that  keen  sensitiveness  which  made  him  shrink 
with  pain  from  all  that  was  coarse  or  ill- 
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mannered.  Not  but  that  he  had  done  battle 
with  his  propensity :  by  watching  closely  his 
expenditure,  by  repressing  sternly  a  hundred 
little  luxurious  tastes  and  fancies;  by  a 
sedulous  and  tender  intimacy  with  the  poor 
round  about  him«  But  it  is  easier  for  such  a 
one  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  sick  chamber 
or  the  workshop,  and  the  close,  noisome 
garret,  with  its  dark  and  prejudiced  inmates 
and  its  fractious,  sickly  brood  of  children; 
than  to  make  one  step  before  the  world,  hand 
in  hand  with  such  a  man  as  Tyrwhitt.  The 
thought  brought  damps  to  his  brow,  and  a 
sinking  of  death  to  his  heart. 

But  this  was  not  alL  Another  train  of 
misgiyings  had  been  rudely  opened  by  that 
blunt  and  unceremonious  visiter.  The  success 
of  his  brother's  speculations  was,  by  no  means, 
a  matter  of  light  import  to  Fomfret.  He 
feared.    As  often  as  the  subject  had  presented 
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itself  to  him,  he  had  stilled  the  gnawing  pain 
at  heart,  by  asking  himself,  "  What  could  he 
know  of  mercantile  affairs  ?" — and  by  calling 
up  a  thousand  testimonies  to  the  estimation 
in  which  Joseph  Pomfret  was  held  by  his 
townsmen.  And  he  had  rebuked  himself 
for  being  too  easily  engaged  by  anxiety  for 
lucre,  because  all  his  wife's  small  fortune  had, 
long  ago,  been  entrusted  to  the  management 
of  his  merchant  brother,  together  with  pro- 
perty of  other  members  of  the  family.  Some- 
thing of  ambition  it  now  occurred  to  him  had 
gone  with  the  imprudence.  Scrupulously 
debarred,  as  he  felt  himself  to  be,  from  aspi- 
rings in  his  own  person,  he  had  made  in  some 
sort  compensation  to  the  restless  Spirit  by  the 
deep  and  secret  pride  he  had  taken  in  the 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  another  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  No  one  had  ever  suspected 
this — ^to  none  had  it  ever  been  paraded — ^but 
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the  comfort  had  been  there,  and  had  bewildered 
him  into  a  silent  connivance  at  much  which 
one  80  pure,  not  to  say  stem,  in  principle  as 
himself,  could  not  otherwise  have  counte- 
nanced. But  now,  the  whole  mistake  stared 
him  in  the  face.  Was  he  to  warn  Tyrwhitt 
against  being  absorbed  by  his  brother's 
mania?  for  such  alarmed  conscience  now 
represented  it.  And  what  would  be  the 
result  as  regarded  Mr^.  Pomfret's  scanty 
property,  on  which  he  felt  they  might,  ere 
long,  have  to  fall  back?  And  if  some  dark 
catastrophe  should  come,  and  the  news  reach 
Carew  ?  There  he  was  easy ! — A  less  agree- 
able subject  of  contemplation  presented  itself 
in  the  poor  relations,  who  had  trusted  in  his 
judgment — ^nay,  and  been  determined  by  his 

voice.     "  If  things  go  wrong  at  ,  what 

will  the  poor  Bisdons  do  ?  And  how  am  I, 
with  so  dark  a  cloud  impending,  to  take  a 
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step  of  such  grave  responsibility  as  throwing 
up  my  charge  ?"  The  light  cast  by  a  resolute 
spirit  of  self-examination  was  too  strong  to 
be.  endured;  and  for  one  passing  instant, 
that  pure,  and  pious,  and  unselfish  man, 
would  have  exchanged  conditions  with  the  most 
ignorant  labourer  on  his  glebe  lands !  From 
such  moments  let  none  hope  to  be  exempted. 
But  it  is  not  every  one  so  vexed,  who  has 
such  a  household  comforter  as  Pomfret.  The 
voice  was  sweet  enough  to  soothe  a  Saul, 
which  sung  the  following  old-fashioned 
rhymes — and  the  words  were  so  beautifully 
said,  that,  merely  spoken  by  Grace  Pomfret, 
they  must  have  acquired  charms  not  their 
own.  Before  they  were  done,  the  clergyman 
was  lured  out  of  his  dismal  thoughts,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  singer. 

Because  thou  dost  not  weep  and  sigh 
Ai  soft  and  silly  tremblers  do^ 
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Because  tliine  hetrt  is  like  thine  e^re, 

A  diamond  deep,  and  bright,  and  true. 
Where  yain  ones  deign  approve  thee, 
With  all  my  heart  I  loye  thee  I 

Ilion  wonldst  not  gands  which  listless  dames 

But  for  a  passing  hour  admire, 
The  gold  thy  curling  loye-lock  shames 

The  plume  whose  restless  wavings  tire ; 
Such  follies  little  move  thee : 
What  marvel,  then,  I  love  thee  I 

Because  thou  wouldst  in  some  fair  glen, 

Not  all  shut  out  firom  life  serene. 
Pass  pleasant  years  *mid  simple  men, 

An  English  wife — O!  more  than  Qoeenl 
With  Heaven  to  smOe  above  thee, — 
For  evermore  I  love  thee  I 

"  Whose  words,  Gracey?  they  are  yery  uu- 
eyen,  bat  the  music  is  pretty !'' 

"Ah!  I  know  yon,  father!  you  thought 
they  were  Carew's,  and  meant  to  teaze  me. 
No,  Abel  Risdon's.— Poor  Abel !  so  plaintive 
and  formal — but  he  has  noble  things  in  him ! 
O,  if  ever  I  have  the  power,  I  will  try  to  do 
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something  for  the  Risdons.  Their  patience 
puts  me  to  shame !  And  I  am  sure  Walter 
will  help  me  when  he  knows  them !  Do  you 
remember  the  last  time  they  were  here,  with 
their  prim,  pink  knots ;  and  how  Aunt  Eelsea 
said  they  made  her  eyes  ache,  they  were  so 
tidy — and  Abel's  scrupulous  care  never  to 
forget  his  *  Ladyships  /*  I  wonder  how  they 
are  getting  on." 

^*  It  is  but  this  minute  I  was  thinking  of 
them/'  said  her  father,  with  one  of  his  am- 
biguous sighs.  **  Shall  we  ask  them  oyer  for  a 
few  days  ?  Tyrwhitt  proposed  to  bring  his 
daughters" .... 

"0  not  those  girls!  dear  Pomfret !"  ex- 
claimed the  wife,  startled  into  impatience  by 
the  bare  idea.  "  I  am  not  well— do— -rfo  not 
let  them  come — pray  let  me  write  to  the 
Risdons.  The  kindness  will  be  greater,  and 
they  are  so  good !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  •*  FIAMMA  D'ORO/* 

Who  in  a  strain 
To  make  the  hearer  fold  his  arms  and  sigh, 
Sings  "  Caro,  Caro  T 

ROGEBS. 

'  "  I  am  enchanted  with  Venice,  though  liying 
(don't  breathe  a  word  to  Lady  Eelsea)  in  a 
hole,  wretched  beyond  all  wretchedness — 
yictim  though  I  say  it,  who  should  not  say  it, 
to  my  charming  easiness  of  temper.  Did  I 
not  tell  you,  dearest,  about  poor  dirty,  civil 
Checco  of  the  Fiamma  d^Oro  ? — ^well,  on  the 
morning  after  my  arrival,  when  I  had  packed 
my  mails  to  depart  from  this  odious  den, 
comes  up  said  Mercury,   so  imploring,   so 
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humble,  so  sorry  to  lose  me  for  the  naif  reason 
^that  so  few  gentlemen  would  stay  here/ 
so  profuse  of  promises  to  make  me  comfort* 
able,  if  I  would  only  condescend — so  magni- 
ficent in  praise  of  a  better  room  below  stairs, 
&c.  &Ci — that  in  sheer  weaknl^ss  and  com- 
passion, I  gave  way,  and  shall  now  not  shift 
my  quarters.  The  poor  wretch  keeps  his 
word  as  far  as  humble  and  untiring  assiduity 
can  go — ^that's  certain. 

'^  Grolstein,  too,  likes  the  place ;  for  (xolstein 
I  have  found  out  is  a  bit  of  an  economist. 
Mamma  mia  (that  is  to  be)  and  your  father 
have  already  set  me  down  as  prey  to  a  foreign 
adventurer,  and  pitied  me,  perhaps,  with 
apprehensiye  thoughts.  No  cause,  however, 
this  time :  remittances  came  aa  threatened — 
settlement  as  agreed  upon  to  a  scudo^  to  the 
fraction  of  a  sctido — very  correct,  but  a  little 
close.    I  like  this,  however,  in  a  travelling 
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companion.  When  Bettling-day  used  to  come 
round  with  poor,  upright,  generous  Rose,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
two  contrived  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
awkwardness  out  of  the  odd  money.  The 
last  time,  by  way  of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot, 
I  very  nearly  broke  the  skull  of  a  Savoyard 
who  was  roaming  below  in  the  street  by 
throwing  out  the  change.  But  Golstein  is 
none  the  less  agreeable  to  me  for  being  a 
study  of  prudence. 

^^  As  to  this  place,  how  am  I  to  tell  you 
about  it  ?  All  so  new,  yet  so  familiar ;  all  so 
dreamy ;  all  so  picturesque ;  all  so  cheerful  ;— 
for  there  is  a  gaiety,  a  sense  of  tune  and  of 
beauty  in  the  people  which  would  make  me 
half  forget  the  ruin,  and  the  dilapidation 
sadly  evident— even  were  not  the  sky  above 
what  it  is!  It  is  nothing  but  picture  and 
melody.      By  the  miserable  alley   through 
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which  we  of  the  Fiammu  issue  out   into 
the  CaUe  deUa  Rasse  sits  an  old  man,  brushing 
up  peaches  for  sale,  and  coaxing  a  superb 
white  cat  between  his  slippered  heels,  while 
he  drones  out  a  tune,  the  burden  of  which  is 
'  Teresina !  Teresina !'  the  like  of  which  one 
must  come  to  Italy  to  hear.    Then  the  dovelike 
call  of  the  women,  ^  BMa  u^^a  r  and  the  jolly 
laugh  of  the/acchini  and  gondoliers  couching 
and  crouching  at  the  feet  of  San  TodorOy  as 
they  call  their  patron  saint — and  the  two  old 
men  with  cracked  voices  hard  by  the  entrance 
into  the  Merceria  who  cry  the  playbills  of  the 
evening  in  Jin  Vin's  *  What  d'ye  lack  V  style... 
it  is  merry,  merry  all !  and  I  feel  more  like  a 
child  than  I  can  or  dare  put  on  paper ;  with 
but  one  thing  to  shadow  me — Well,  that  shall 
be  amended,  ere  I  next  see  Venice ! 

**  They  have  talked  of  the  silence  of  the 
place — Heaven  help  us!  at  all  events,  that 
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reproach  does  not  apply  to  the  Fiamma! 
Above  me  lives  some  sort  of  a  poor  masiciaD, 
who  torments  his  cembalo  from  morning  till 
night  in  a  stormy  and  nnscholastic  fashion, 
which  puts  Golstein's  teeth  on  edge.  Below 
me,  as  soon  as  night  closes  in,  assembles 
mine  host's  party — ^mine  host!  indeed!  that 
sallow,  black-looking  being,  a  Greek  I  suspect, 
with  a  face  sinister  enough  to  have  pleased 
Mrs.  RadclifTe ! — ^At  all  events,  his  friends  are 
jovial  enough.  They  have  a  harp,  and  sing 
to  it  six  at  a  time,  or  scream  the  news  of  the 
Canal  and  the  Riva.  One  might  as  well  try  to 
sleep  in  the  inside  of  an  organ,  as  here,  before 
their  gambols  are  over.  While  I  write  • . . . 
and  yonder,  in  the  apartment  corresponding 
to  mine,  is  the  tough,  bitter  voice  of  the 
German  girl  Golstein  has  been  describing 
to  me,  who  is  taking  lessons  of  some  tenth- 
rate  maestro^  and  whom  I  must  have  seen 
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in  the  balcony  the  other  morning ;  with  the 
yerj  oldest  countenance  I  ever  beheld  on  sudi 
young  shoulders/' 

**  Walter  is  very  good-natured !"  interrupted 
Pomfret,  'Ho  endure  such  a  cacophony  for  the 
sake  of  any  cameriere  in  the  world.  I  wish. . ." 

'^  Ah !  papa !  it  is  just  what  I  should  have 
done  had  I  been  a  man !  And  I  so  perfectly 
understand  his  liking  every  thing  that  is  a 
little  out  of  the  way.  A  man  should ;  we 
have  both  of  us  some  gipsy  blood  in  our  veins. 
Poor  Cousin  Harriet,  how  affronted  she  was, 
the  day  I  said  so  in  her  hearing !  Much  as  she 
loves  to  be  amused,  I  shall  not  copy  this 
letter  for  her ;  nor  shall  you  hear  any  more 
of  it,  sir ;  though  there  is  a  page — see — all 
about  Saint  Marc's,  and  the  Zuccato  mosaics, 
and  the  Pala  dTOrOf  and  a  thousand  other 
delightful  things.'' 
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[What  dreamer  is  there— and  for  such  my 
tale  is  mainly  written — ^who  on  receiving  a 
letter  firom  a  distance  has  not  wondered  what 
the  writer  was  doing  at  that  precise  instant  of 
time  ?  If  he  be  nineteen,  the  question  is  easily 
answered.  The  correspondent,  of  coarse,  is 
thinking  of  the  reader — there  is  a  magnetism 
and  sympathy  betwixt  those  who  love! 
&c.  &c.  If  he  be  nine  and  thirty,  the  delusion 
has  faded — ^and  the  chances  which  may  haye 
interrened  between  the  sealing  and  the  break- 
ing the  seal  present  themselves  first.  Warm 
words  suggest  the  possibility  of  change  (to 
some  the  falsity  of  profession) ;  prophecies  of 
happiness  are  deprecated  as  so  many  rash 
temptings  of  calamity  and  chastening  vicissi* 
tude.  The  very  letter  which  was  worn  by 
Grace  as  an  amulet  on  her  true  heart,  till  the 
next  should  come,  seemed  to  inspire  her 
father   (not  in  his  usual  tranquil  frame  of 
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mind)  with  fear  and  misgiving.  Yet,  if  Love  or 
Caution  had  the  faerj  telescope  of  the  Arabian 
tale,  would  matters  be  helped  thereby  ? — ] 

The  above  fine  period  is  interpolated  to 
introduce  an  account  of  what  Walter  Carew 
was  really  doing  at  the  time  Grace  was  read- 
ing his  second  Venetian  letter. — P.  Gray. 

Many  well-judging  persons  will  agree  with 
Cousin  Pomfret  that  the  excuse  given  by  the 
young  man  for  remaining  at  the  Fiamma 
d'Oro  was  utterly  romantic  and  insufficient. 
But  it  was  precisely  Walter  Carew.  His 
sudden  intimacy  with  Baron  Golstein  was  a 
branch  of  the  same  tree.  Yet  for  one  who 
acted  so  much  from  impulse,  he  was  not  so 
deficient  in  penetration  as  might  have  been 
expected.  At  first,  it  is  true,  the  amusing 
qualities  of  the  Austrian  had  attracted  him ; 
but,  ere  they  had  travelled  three  days  in 
company,  Carew  was  aware  that  (xolstein  was 
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the  last  man  in  the  world  to  whom  he  would 
entrast  the  smallest  secret,  and  that  the  two 
minds  were  pitched  on  utterly  different  levels. 
This  made  them  none  the  worse  companions. 
Indeed,  there  are  a  class  of  persons — and 
Walter  was  one  of  them  —  who  from  time  to 
time  like  to  meet  with  those  in  whom  strange 
dispositions  and  habits  of  thought  may  be  dis- 
covered. He  was  too  fond  of  trying  eyerj' 
thing.  Harriet  said  so,  from  the  first, 
when  she  heard  of  his  consenting  to  go 
abroad,  and  called  him  '^  feather-headed,  and 
willing  to  be  put  off."  It  was  that  she  did 
not  understand  him  properly.  She  was  too 
apt  to  talk  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
principle  and  enthusiasm  combined:  while 
she  acted,  many  a  time  and  oft.  Heaven  bless 
her !  like  a  romantic  girl  of  seventeen,  in  let- 
ting herself  be  imposed  upon,  and  so  forth. 
They  had  now  been  some  days — a  week — 
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in  Venice,  and  were  one  morning  languidly 
seated  on  the  huge  sofa,  covered  with  white 
dimity,  too  seyerely  oppressed  by  the  heat,  it 
seemed,  to  talk.  The  opened  window  ad- 
mitted the  September  exhalation  of  the  ca.* 
nals — no  Sabaean  odour — and  the  cries  of  the 
gondoliers,  as  they  steered  up  the  narrow 
water-way,  but  harsher  and  briefer  than  usual, 
that  sultry  morning.  Even  the  oleander  in 
the  cracked  vase,  which  composed — as  the 
painters  say  —  so  picturesquely  with  the 
marble  balustrades  of  the  balcony,  seemed 
drooping  ;  and  rperhaps  it  was  only  according 
to  poor,  fickle,  human  nature,  that  a  certain 
dewy  lane  in  Dimwood  parish,  margined,  in 
spring,  with  wood-anemonies,  and  its  hedges 
hung  high,  in  summer,  with  the  crimson  wild- 
rose,  presented  itself  to  the  mind's  eye  of 
Walter  Carew — and,  gliding  from  its  green 
dbtance,  a  figure 
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**  Does  your  head  ache,  camaradoy  that 
you  sigh  so  ?  You  are  not  for  San  Giovanni 
e  Paolo  this  morning  ?  What  a  pity  that  we 
were  not  off,  hours  ago,  for  Chiozza !  and  we 
might  then  have  hoped  to  come  in  for  another 
of  those  thunderstorms  you  seem  to  take  so 
much  delight  in." 

"Ah,  no! — she  is Excuse  me,  Gol- 

stein;  I  have  heen  dreaming*. ....../' 

"Of  &  bella  Tedesca?    Well,  I  do  not 

wonder.      She  is  a  strange,  extraordinary 
girl,  and  in  wretched  hands.     By  the  [way, 

you  owe  me  a  zwanziger.'* 

"  She    has   a   desperately  unmanageable 

voice,''  rejoined  Walter,  rousing  himself  to 

put  Golstein  on  a  fedse  sceaU     "  It  is  incon* 

c^vable  to  me  that  she  should  ever  think  of 

singing.     A  woman  should  have  a  low,  deep 


voice.*' 


"  Like  the  chalumeau  of  a  clarionet.'' 


^  «  » 
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"  Like  my  Grace,"  thought  Carew.  "  Hark ! 
again !  with  that  interminable  ^  Casta  Diva^ 
of  hers !  Endure  it  I  cannot  to-day.  The 
gondola  below,  Checco  ?  Come,  let  us  go  out, 
wherever  you  please,  Golstein,  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  that  screech — anywhere,  so  that  it  is 
not  to  see  a  sight." 

**  Why,  Carew,  are  you  so  soon  blase  ? 
said  the  German,  as  they  took  their  places  in 
the  gondola.  "  I  told  you  how  it  would  be, 
when  there  was  no  moving  you  off  the  Ponte 
della  Paglia,  at  one  o'clock  this  morning.  If 
you  had  returned  home  with  me,  I  promise 
you,  you  would  have  come  in  for  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  No  need  to  go  further  than 
the  Fiamma  d'Oro  for  diversion.  I  wonder, 
though,  that  the  Fratdein  is  steady  enough 
for  )ier  scales,  after  her  tragedy-passion  of 
last  night." 

**  Tragedy-passion !"  echoed  Carew,  snugly 
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ensconcing  himself  in  his  corner,  as  the  barca 
shot  oif.  ^^  Is  she  not  murderous  all  day 
long — with  her  spianato  and  her  gorgheggi  ? 
I  used  to  think  that  no  woman's  singing 
could  be  disagreeable/' 

"  You  are  ill  to  please,  Carew.  La  Tro- 
jana,  as  thej  call  her  here — because  her  first 
name  is  Helena,  I  suppose — ^has  a  magnificent 
Toice ;  and  though  'tis  hard  to  train,  train  it 
she  will,  with  that  strong  determination  of 
hers.  I  never  saw  anything  so  like  one  pos* 
sessed  with  a  wicked  spirit  as  she  was  last 
night.  You  do  well  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  not  looking  at  her,  Carew ;  she  has 
an  evil  eye." 

"  What  was  the  matter,  Golstein  ?"  said 
his  companion,  swallowing  a  yawn.  ''  Did 
you  find  her  cuffing  her  singing-master,  or 
trying  whether  she  could  make  her  duenna 
feel,  by  pricking  her  with  pins  ? — Come,  pray 

VOL.  I.  E 
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let  it  be  aD  adventure  that  will  do  for  my 
journal. — Or  was  she  wrangling  with  the 
padrona  about  her  supper?  Those  sort  of 
women  (and  especially  Germans)  have  always 
dreadful  appetites.'* 

Golstein,  whose  best  point  was  an  imper- 
turbably  smooth  temper,  was  not  discon- 
certed by  the  covert  allusion  to  certain  past 
gasconades,  or  the  uncivil  criticism  on  his 
countrywomen. 

"  Why/*  rejoined  he,  good-naturedly, "  my 
tale  would  be  thrown  away  on  such  an  unbe- 
liever as  you  are  in  those  sort  of  women :  and 
yet,  Carew,  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  known, 
you  are  the  one  to  be  entangled  in  a  grande 
passion  for  an  artist.'* 

"  Try  your  worst.  Your  overture  is  mys- 
terious enough  —  and  the  theme  would  be 

piquant,  if  I  were  not This  heat !     I  am 

sure  we  shall  have  a  thunderstorm.  Come, 
Golstein,  what  did  you  see  ?" 
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'*  More  than  you  saw  on  the  Fonte  at  that 
time  of  night — unless  the  speetre  light  did 
cross  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  as  they  told  you 
sometimes  does  happen  —  when  Englishmen, 
that  is,  are  watching.  When  I  got  in  at  the 
Fiamma,  there  was  the  usual  hubhub  below : 
the  people  just  clearing  out : — ^faugh !  it  was 
like  walking  through  a  garlic-bed! — no  one 
in  the  way  to  give  me  a  light.  So  I  had  to 
stumble  up  stairs  as  well  as  I  could ;  and,  in 
so  doing,  stumbled  against  the  she-mountain 
— old  Huttenbrenner." 

*^  0,  coming  from  some  Accademiay  I  dare 
say !  Had  I  known  that  they  were  out  for 
the  evening,  I  would  have  stayed  at  home  to 
write  letters." 

**  Not  so  fast,  Carew.  She  was  so  busy 
talking  to  a  man,  that  she  did  not  see  me— 
talking  in  a  raised  voice ;  not  angrily,  but  as 
if  cajoling  him;  and  he  was  shrugging  his 
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shoulders,  and  trying  to  be  heard,  or  to  go. 
You  may  think  how  engrossed  she  was,  when 
I  tell  you  she  let  me  pass  her  without  her 
usual  fulsome  greeting,  or  a  single  ceiUade. 
She  even  went  one  or  two  steps  lower,  as  if 
trying  to  reason  with  and  detain  the  gentle- 
man.  I  mounted  slowly,  those  stairs  are  so 
awkward,  resolving  to  go  into  your  room  and 
make  free  with  your  Lucifers— I  shall  buy 
some  of  my  own  soon— when,  in  the  ante- 
room, I  was  aware  that  your  opposite  neigh- 
bour's door  was  open,  by  the  blaze  of  light. 
She  was  sobbing  violently — ^in  a  fit  of  distress 
and  agitation,  it  seemed  to  me." 

** She  !^-you  mean  the  young  lady?'* 
"Who  else?  Have  I  not  told  you  that 
the  old  woman  was  out  on  the  stairs  ?  And 
I  know  La  Trojana's  voice.  Well,  I  walked 
on  tiptoe  through  the  antechamber,  that  she 
might  not  hear  me ;  but,  when  my  hand  was 
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on  the  lock  of  your  room-door,  I  turned  full 
rounds  I  could  see  everything.  The  poor 
girl  was  lying  on  the  floor,  her  hands  clasped 
above  her  head,  her  hair  loose.  Such  a  pose  f 
and  yet,  before  you  have  given  her  one  good 
look,  you  have  decided  that  she  will  not  make 
an  actress." 

Well,  never  mind  tliat  now.  E  poi  f^ 
Of  course,  when  I  saw  it  was  no  Joke, 
but  a  real  distress,  I  stepped  across  directly. 
When  she  heard  me,  she  was  up  on  her  feet 
in  an  instant.  '  Come  back  again!'  she  ex- 
claimed ;  *  after  what  I  told  you !  Have  you 
dared  to  come  again?  Here,  however,  you 
do  not  enter;'  and  she  snatched  the  candle 
from  the  table  with  the  air  of  a  Medea — an 
air  which  made  me  give  back ;  and  out  she 
came,  locldng  the  door  behind  her,  with  a 
sort  of  desperation.  Then  she  turned  the 
blaze  of  light  full  on  my  face.    ^  You  will  go 
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hence,  sir,  or" and  stopped  suddenly,  per- 

ceiying  herself  face  to  face  with  a  stranger. 

^^  *  I  am  afraid,  madam,  I  have  alarmed 
you,  without  intending  it,'  I  said,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  *  I  was  searching  for  a 
light.' 

"  Anything  like  the  keen,  vigilant  glance 

she  cast  on  me  I  never  saw.    Tell  me  that  hlue 

eyes  can't  flash !     But  she  saw  that  what  I 

said  was  true ;  and  then  her  gaze  sunk,  and 

she  turned  crimson-red.     Her  lips  had  been, 
an  instant  before,  as  white  as  my  cuff.     She 

put  the  light  into  my  hands  without  a  single 
word,  re-entered  her  chamber,  and  locked  the 
door  on  me.  As  I  went  out  of  the  saloon 
again,  I  found  the  old  wretch  on  the  stairs, 
insisting  on  Checco  finding  her  another  apart- 
ment for  the  night.  Depend  on  it,  the  quar- 
rel between  the  two  has  been  desperate." 
"  Poor  girl !     What  lives  those  women  of 
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genius  lead !    If  I  had  a  daughter What 

lives  men  make  them  lead!  Is  it  not  so, 
Golstein?** 

Golstein  was  in  anything  but  a  philosophic 
zmg  mood. 

'^  You  should  have  seen  her,  as  she  lay 
there,  in  that  dim  light,  with  her  magnificent 
hair^  longer  and  richer  than  the  Devrient's, 
sweeping  on  the  floor !    Just  the  attitude  for 

Juliet,  in  the  tomb-scene no,  I  forget,  it 

is  Romeo  who  falls  on  the  body.  But  she 
has  made  it  up  with  the  old  Sycorax  by  this 
time,  I  dare  say.  She  can't  get  on  without 
a  duenna :  until,  at  least,  she  finds  some  one 
else  to  pay  her  singing-master.  And  she  is 
anything  but  ready  to  enter  upon  her  career ; 
though  one  day  she  will  sing  and  act  su- 
perbly, or  I  am  a  dunce  in  art." 

"  Let  us  go  back,  Golstein/'  was  Carew's 
answer,  if  answer  it  could  be  called.     A 
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scarcely  perceptible  smile  was  the  reply; 
though  the  Austrian  had  already  learned  that, 
six  times  out  of  seven,  his  new  companion 
would  not  have  been  aware  of  the  broadest 
expression  of  sarcasm,  when  in  one  of  his 
sentimental  humours.  As  the  gondola  grated 
against  the  perrone^  the  indefatigable  scale- 
singer  was  heard,  plying  her  weary  studies 
— ^harsh  and  clear.  The  young  Englishman 
looked  at  his  comrade,  as  if  to  ask — ^*  Have 
you  been  amusing  me  by  manufacturing  a 
story?''  but  said  nothing.  And  the  severe 
headache,  possibly  caused  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  coming  thunder,  kept  him  at  home 
the  remainder  of  the  morning,  in  spite  of  the 
more  than  musical  assiduity  on  the  part  of 
his  neighbour,  and  half  a  hundred  new  and 
discordant  noises  in  the  ante-room.  Grol- 
stein  presently  took  the  hint,  and  disap- 
peared. 
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Shortlj  after  the  Austrian  was  gone,  came 
a  stealthy  tap  at  the  door,  and  Checco  pre- 
sented himself. 

Poor,  faithful,  roguish  Checco !  In  those 
days  his  frizzled  hair,  already  threaded  with 
gray,  was  unkempt,  and  his  hands  were  sorely 
grim ;  and  his  wardrobe,  a  stray  collection  of 
the  cast-off  wearables  of  all  who  had  ever 
lodged  in  the  house; — a  tawdry  plaid  waist- 
coat, surmounting  a  pair  of  shrunk  nankeens^ 
and  these,  again,  revealing  more  of  the  dila- 
pidated French  bottines  than  the  tnaker  had 
ever  contemplated.  Yet  never  had  mortal 
pair  of  kinder  and  brighter  eyes  than  shone 
in  his  gray,  prematurely  withered  face ;  and 
though  he  did  advance  obsequiously  to  the 
sofa  where  Carew  was  sitting  wrapped  in  a 
brown  study,  more  than  a  little  of  his  devo- 
tion to  please  (with  us  Northerns  it  rarely  gets 
beyond  a  desire)  was  real.    **  Does  the  Signer 
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want  to  buy  any  particularly  fine  lace/*  said 
he  softly,  "  as  a  present  for  his  lady  ?" 

"  Lace,  Checco  ?  you  have  mistaken  the 
door.  Did  you  sit  up  all  night  again,  that 
you  are  now  half  asleep  ?" 

"  It  belongs  there  j'  whispered  the  Venetian, 
indicating  the  German  chamber  with  his 
finger.  '^  Madamigella  wishes  to  seU  it  imme* 
diately :  a  bargain,  Signer ;  she  will  almost 
take  anything  for  it.  And  it  is  so  fine!" 
and,  as  the  cameriere  spoke,  he  unfolded  a 
web,  which  even  Carew's  unpractised  eyes 
assured  him  was  rare  beyond  ordinary  rarity. 
The  necessity  of  buying  something  for  his  Grace 
that  very  instant  rushed  upon  the  traveller's 
mind.  Who  is  it  that  says  that  gifts  are  at 
most  times  made  in  consequence  of  re- 
membrances of  the  absent,  but  sometimes  in 
compensation  for  neglect  of  them  ? 

"  And  the  price,  Checco— forty  Napoleons  V 
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"  Bless  the  Signer !  hew  he  weuld  let  him- 
self be  cheated! — ^not  like  II Barone — ^if  I 
did  net  stand  between  you  and  the  people 
here.  Madamigella  asks  only  twenty-five; 
and,  put  her  off  half  an  hour,  and  she  will 
take  ten ;  as  she  must  have  some  money  before 
the  old  lady  leaves,  and  the  post-boat  goes  at..." 

"  Are  they  going,  Checco  ?" 

'^  The  old  lady  is,  sir ;'"  and  the  Italian 
(forgive  the  moral  thereof,  as  belonging  to  the 
country,  not  the  man)  gave  a  knowing  smile. 
''  I  have  had  the  lace  this  hour  to  sell,  Signer, 
but  I  waited  till  the  Barone  was  gone  out — ^I 
am  not  his  cameriere  r 

'^  And  what  • . .  Has  there  been  some  quarrel, 
Checco?  but  never  mind,  it  is  no  affair  of 
mine.  Here  are  thirty  Napoleons.  You  are 
sure  that  this  is  all  true,  and  that  the  young 
lady  really  wants  the  money  ?  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  wait  till  the  Baron  comes  in." 
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'^  Vi  pregOj  signor !  Madamigella  is  in  sad 
distress  on  some  account  or  other.  The 
Signor  can  take  his  money  to  her  himself  if 
he  doubts  me.  Indeed,  indeed"  (and  the 
Venetian  kissed  Walter's  sleeve  eagerly)  "  I 
would  not  cheat  you,  whoever  else  I  cheat  for 
you.  She  is  now  waiting  for  190  to  come  in ; 
for  she  thinks  I  am  gone  into  the  Merceria 
with  it.  Signor,  I  will  set  both  doors  open. 
You  shall  see  it  is  all  true." 

Carew,  Harriet  will  have  it,  was  weak,  or 
something  else.  At  all  events,  the  tears  in 
Checco's  good-natured  eyes  softened  his 
heart.  And  for  the  last  hour  he  had  been 
shaping  an  outline  of  the  possible  causes  of 
'^the  tragedy-passion"  in  the  neighbouring 
chamber.  But  it  was  with  a  blush  at  his 
own  credulity,  that  he  unlocked  his  strong 
box,  and  gave  the  rotdeau  into  the  eager  palm 
of  the  Mercury.  "  There  is  one  thing,  CheccOi 
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if  yon  wish  for  a  buono  mano  when  I  go/* 
(the  Venetian's  eyes  danced  with  glee)  "  you 
must  let  the  Signora  helieve  that  yon  haye 
sold  her  lace  in  the  Merceria.  I  will  never 
trust  you  again,  if  either  she  or  77  Barone  find 
put  how  it  has  heen  disposed  of.  This  is 
earnest.'' 

"  Veramente !  hut  if  the  Signer  will  permit 
me  to  speak,  77  Barone  has  not  a  chance 
with  her.  When  he  sent  in  his  card  by  me^ 
the  other  evening,  there  it  lay"  (pointing  to  the 
floor  with  a  quick  gesture)  ^^  in  bits,  Signer ! 
It  lay  there,  ere  Madamigella  could  read  it« 
And  the  music  he  offered  her,  a  day  or  two 
since,  I  was  obliged  to  give  to  the  old  Signora^ 
and  pretend  to  //  Ba/rone  that  the  young  one 
had  received  it.  0,  no ;  to  please  her,  it  must 
be  some  one  delicate  and  generous .  •  • . " 

*^  Take  the  money  at  once,  Checco.  YoU 
said  the  lady  was  in  some  anxiety,"  interrupted 
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Carew  angrily,  cramming  tbe  lace  together 
out  of  sight. 

*•  Too  mnch — too  much,  Signer,  by  two- 
thirds;  especially  if  I  am  not  to  tell  her 
where  it  comes  from.  Why  should  you  throw 
your  gold  away  on  a  stranger?  Though, 
indeed,  she  is  poor  enough . . .  and  so  • .  • . 
Well,  St.  George  bless  and  prosper  you  with 
whatever  fair  lady  you  do  love,  for  I  am  sure 
the  Signer  deserves  it  !** 

"  Gro,  Checco,  at  once.  The  poor  lady  is 
waiting ;  and  remember,  silence,  or  no  buono 
mano.** 

"  Silence,  without  any  pay — ^I  have  pro- 
mised it,''  was  the  reply ;  and  the  door  closed 
soundlessly  upon  Checco  and  his  gold.  In 
an  instant  Walter's  keen  ears  heard  a  slight 
tap  at  the  opposite  room-door;  and,  scarcely 
five  minutes  later,  the  cameriere  presented 

> 

himself,  bearing  a  scrawl  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 
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moist  with  water-drops.  "  From  Mada- 
migella/'  said  he,  retiring,  with  a  face  half 
arch,  half  proud,  *'  that  the  Signer  may  be 
sure  she  got  all  the  Napoleoni.'*  And  this 
was  a  man  who  was  known,  from  the  Riva  dei 
Schiavoni  to  the  farthest  end  of  St.  Marc's 
Place,  for  his  finesse  and  roguery ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  PRIVATE  VIEW. 


For  my  conyenatioii,  it  is  like  the  Ban%  with  all  men, 
and  with  a  friendly  aspect  to  good  and  bad. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

It  was  on  a  bright  day,  yery  late  in  the 
year,  that  the  question,  "Can  I  see  Mr. 
Lazenby?"  was  asked  for  the  thousandth 
time,  by  a  trayeller  just  returned  from  foreign 
parts,  who  was  thinking  witjiin  his  upright 
self,  at  the  moment  of  asking,  how  dismal 
and  cheerless  a  thing,  with  all  its  bustle,  is  a 
great  London  thoroifgh&re,  compared  with 
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the  Chiaja  of  Naples,  or  a  Parisian  boulevard, 
or  the  Graben  at  Vienna. 

Mr.  Lazenbj  was  surrounded  by  awe  and 
mystery.  The  young  gentleman  behind  his 
counter  seemed  succumbing  under  a  weight 
of  greatness ;  the  very  shop-boy  to  listen  with 
pleasing  solemnity,  as  the  direction,  "the 
second  floor,  sir,  and  the  second  door  to  the 
right,  you  will  find  Mr.  Lazenby,  sir,**  was 
Youchsafed. 

The  visitor,  a  handsome  man  of  thirty-eight, 
with  an  intelligent  but  cold  English  conn* 
tenance,  and  less  penetrable  possibly  than 
other  mortals,  went  up  boldly,  and,  without 
trying  to  subdue  his  step  to  the  murmuring 
tone  of  the  establishment,  made  way  politely 
for  one  or  two  very  ponderous  ladies  to  pass 
him  on  the  well  staircase ;  and  while  so  doing 
became  the  involuntary  listener  of  what  was 
going  on  in  Mr.  Lazenby's  chamber  of  audi"* 
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ence ;  and  aware  that  a  certain  honeyed  and 
simmering  sound,  which  issued  from  the  half- 
darkened  room,  was  in  reality  a  discourse 
addressed  by  the  great  man  to  his  guests. 

"  True,  very  true !  Your  Ladyship's  eye  is 
always  so  correct — the  proper  point  to  catch 
the  canary-bird  is  a  little  more  to  the  left. 
You  find  it  like?  Upon  my  word,  let  me 
assure  your  Ladyship  —  (General  Ferguson. 
*  0,  Sir,  I  am  only  too  happy  to  haye 
the  honour !')— let  me  assure  your  Ladyship, 
that  I  am  not  giving  out  this  print  for 
anything  but  the  purest  love  of  Art;  on 
the  contrary,  I  shall  be  a  loser,  if  any- 
thing, by  it.  You  can  hardly  imagine  a 
deeper  anxiety. . .  .Those  roses  ?  I  am  glad 
your  Ladyship  likes  those  roses.  When  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  Her  Majesty,  to 
solicit  her  permission —- Her  Majesty,  she 
said  she  did  not  know  how  she  was  to  part 
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with  that  nosegay,  it  was  so  natural ;  and 
His  Majesty  the  same/* 

"  Do  yon  see  the  crown  anywhere,  Jane  ?" 
broke  out  from  a  dark  comer  in  a  fat 
whisper. 

"Your  Ladyship  will  observe,"  continued 
Mr.  Lazenby,  who  disregarded  nothing,  though, 
of  course,  above  replying  directly  to  futile 
objections  vented  by  nameless  persons — ^^  that 
this  is  the  first  domestic  portrait  we  have 
been  favoured  with. . . .  Jones,  the  Honour- 
able Miss  Alabaster  is  waiting  for  you  to 
show  her  where  the  subscription-book  is 
lying !  Just  a  simple  muslin  morning-dress ; 
and  her  little  objects  of  interest  about  her. 
The  first  idea  was  to  prevail  upon  Her 
Majesty  to  be  taken  at  work ;  and  then  we 
felt  that  under  those  circumstances  it  would 
be  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  any  common 
portrait,   of  a  lady  sitting  over  her  tapes- 
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try;  and  so^I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord,  this 
place  is  so  dark  —  kept  purposely  dark  to 

do  justice  to  Mr. 's  delicate  colouring — 

Lord  Tumberry !  I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon 
for  not  recognizing  you . . .  .The  boudoir,  your 
Ladyship,  is  just  as  you  see  it.  Her  Majesty's 
own  morning  room,  with  the  chair  a  little 
drawn  from  the  window — beautiful,  yes, 
my  Lady,  as  you  say,  the  book  to  the  left  of 
her  Majesty's  elbow  is  beautifully  painted 
from  a  real  book — Shakspeare : — ^Her  Majesty 
is  particdarly  partial  to  Shakspeare!  The 
Duchess  of  Black  water  [was  good  enough  to 

bring  the  Yolume  herself  to  Mr.  ,  the 

artist  we  employ ;  and  I  was  pointing  it  out 

particularly  to  Mr. (the  engrayer,  your 

Ladyship,  to  whom  I  have  entrusted  it)  last 
evening . . .  .Well,  I  assure  your  Ladyship,  the 
kind  commendations  I  hear  on  every  side 
have  removed  a  great  weight  of  responsibility 
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off  my  mind.  There  were  two  ladies  here 
about  twelve  o'clock  in  one  of  the  royal  car? 
riages,  and  they  declared  they  did  not  know 
how  they  should  tear  themselves  away. — 
Jones,  the  subscription-book  for  the  Dowager 
Lady  Kelsea ! — We  shall  have  a  particularly 
gratifying  collection  of  autographs,  which 
is  the  reason  of  my  troubling  your  Lady- 
ship." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  ?"  asked,  for  the  third 
time,  the  clear  and  gentlemanly  voice  of  the 
new-comer,  "  when  I  shall  find  Mr.  Lazenby 
at  liberty  ?" 

*^  At  your  Lordship's  disposal  in  an  instant. 
— Not  to-day.  Lady  Kelsea !  0,  of  course  as 
your  Ladyship  pleases!  the  list  is  already  headed 
by  a  very  strong  muster  of  aristocracy  and 
fashion.  Only  too  happy,  if  the  little  exhibition 
has  given  your  Ladyship  any  pleasure ;  and  at 
any  time,  if  your  Ladyship  has  any  friends. 
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"  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  will  make 
me  a  finished  drawing  of  this?''  said  the 
impatient  Mr.  Rose,  displaying  his  sketch— 
*^  in  the  style,  I  mean,  of  the  Cordelia  you 
had  here  last  season." 

**  The  Cor— de. . .  .How  stupid,  to  he  sure  ! 
I  recollect  now — Your  Ladyship  has  not  for- 
gotten that  sweet  drawing  that  the  Marchi- 
oness could  not  take  her  eyes  off !  Why,  sir, 
if  the  very  gentleman  happen  to  have  a  mo- 
ment to  spare,  (his  time  is  immensely  yaluable, 
sir,  mmensely  !)  and  we  can  prevail  upon  him 
....  Enchanting !  delicious !  ah !  that  I  call 
feeling  and  elegance !  and  what  a  touch !  and 
what  a  countenance !  From  life,  sir  ? — nay, 
you  must  pardon  me  for  being  inquisitiye— 
every  one  will  be  dying  to  know,  sir,— or  a 
fancy  piece?" 

"  I  call  that  lovely,"  chimed  in  Lady  Kelsea, 
who  had  fixed  her  eyeglass  in  her  haggard 
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eye,  to  examine  the  sketch  of  a  female 
figure ;  and,  as  she  set  her  face  in  its  most 
ghastly-sweet  smile,  was  dreaming  that  she 
had  laid  hold  of  it,  without  having  paid  for 
it! 

For  an  instant,  however,  Mr.  Rose  was 
insensible  to  Mr.  Lazenby's  raptures,  or  Lady 
Kelsea's  more  refined  admiration.  He  had 
moved  to  just  where  a  strong  light  fell  on 
the  terra  cotta  group—"  Carew's  face !"  he  ex- 
claimed, more  eagerly  than  his  wont.  "  No 
one  has  that  beautiful,  proud,  short  upper  lip 
but  Walter  Carew." 

**  I  should  know,"  said  the  peeress.  "  Why, 
bless  me !  don't  I  see  an  old  acquaintance  ? 
Grace  Pomfret's  banditti  ?" 

Mr.  Lazenby  was  ready  to  expire  with 
pleasure.  "  Your  Ladyship  is  acquainted. . . . 
did  I  gather  a  relation  of  your  Ladyship's  ? 
*Ah !'  I  said  to  Sir  Clement  Presbnry  (you 

VOL.  I.  P 
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have  seen  Sir  Clement's  water-colour  collec'- 
tion,  Mr.  Rose  ? — beau\iiui  things^  indeed,  he 
hasy)  when  I  showed  him  that  group— -^  here, 
indeed,  we  have  the  true  aristocratic  touch.' 
I  haye  often  fancied,  though  perhaps  I  am 
quite  erroneous,  that  I  could  detect  blood  in 
a  sketch.  Yes !  yes,**  (retreating  with  a  face 
of  sentimental  ecstasy)  *^  those  lines — ^those... 
Your  Ladjship^s  recognition  is  quite  an  in- 
teresting little  episode." 

"  Mr.  Lazenby,  I  wish  to  have  that  group," 
interrupted  Rose,  a  communication  emi- 
nently to  the  purpose.  ^And  have  the 
goodness  to  give  me  your  Cordelia  friend's 
address:  I  prefer  communicating  with  him 
myself." 

This  did  not  in  the  least  enter  into  Mr. 
Lazenby's  plans.  Once  let  the  incognito  of 
the  artist  be  destroyed,  and  farewell  to  cheap 
bargains !    He  was  hot  sure  how  far  he  might 
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be  justified.  The  gendemaa  liyed  at  a  dis- 
tance in  the  conntry — ^was  averse  to  being 
known  as  in  the  market— was  so  nervous 
and  retiring  a  person — ^He  was  sure  any  ap- 
plication save  through  tlieir  house. ...  .he  did 
not  precisdy  know  where  at  that  moment  to 
find  him." 

''  Caimot  I  be  of  use?"  said  Lady  Kelsea, 
stopping  diort  in  her  voyage  of  discovery— 
'^  I  ratlier  diink  the  lady  who  modelled  your 
group  there,  Mr.  Rose,  can  acquaint  you. 
How  much  are  you  to  pay  for  it,  by  the 
way?  Surely,  Mr.  Lazenby,  it  was  Mr. 
Risdon— -a  pale,  lame  young  man,  who  did 
tbe  '  C!ordeHa.*  —As  soon  as  I  heard  the 
name,  I  thought  I  began  to  recollect.  Do 
let  me  write  to  Dimwood,  and  say,  Mr. 
Rose,  that  you  are  going  to  ^ve  him  a 
commission.  He  is  a  most  worthy  person. 
And  I  will  take  care  that  he  is  not  extra- 
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yagant  in  his  expectations — ^I  shall  be  so 
delighted !" 

Black  looked  the  suaye  printseller— -for 
Lady  Kelsea  was  one  of  his  most  profitless 
customers — ^reckless  in  her  demands  on  his 
time :  but  spending  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  money.  And  to  spoil  his  market 
thus! — and  to  get^  as  he  was  next  to  sure 
she  wouldy  some  adyantage  for  her  own  self 
out  of  it !  But  these  trials  will  befall  the 
best  of  us;^-and  Harriet  always  takes  par- 
ticular pride  and  pleasure  in  this  one:  be- 
cause Mr.  Lazenby  had  ground  poor  Abel 
Risdon  down  to  the  dust,  about  these  yery 
drawings  :  not  contented  with  a  tradesman's 
handsome  profit.  ^^  And  to  think/'  she  would 
add,  the  tip  of  her  nose  looking  as  if  it  was  on 
fire  — *^  to  think  of  such  a  man  haying  the 
assurance  to  call  himself  a  patron  of  Art !" 

It  was  small  comfort,  when  he  saw  the 
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traveller  hand  the  lady  of  quality  down  to 
her  carriage,  for  Mr.  Lazenby  to  reflect  that 
he  had  sold  the  group  of  banditti  at  nearly 
twice  its  yalue. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

POOR  RELATIONS. 

Dee  faux  amis  da  terns  reoonnois  les  mani^res. 
Feat-^tre  ces  deux  la  font-lls  des  plus  sinc^res. 

Bbomasd. 

A  yisit  of  the  Risdons  to  Dimwood  was 
always  an  eyent'of  great  moment  to  those 
invited ;  and^  though  in  rather  an  exhausting 
way^  a  pleasure  to  Grace;  To  state  the  mat- 
ter politely,  my  cousin's  poor  relations  were 
people  who  made  the  most  of  every  thing. 
When  Mrs,  Pomfret*s  invitation  arrived,  the 
first  thing  was  always  a  universal  giving-up ; 
-A^niy  protesting  that,  this  time,  it  was  Bar- 
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bara's  turn,  and  Barbara,  the  elder,  generally 
getting  her  generous  way  by  the  force  of 
Tolubility.  As  to  Abers  staying  at  home, 
neither  sister  would  listen  to  such  a  proposal. 
Then  would  come  a  day  or  two  of  wondering 
whether  Lady  Kelsea  would  or  would  not 
happen  to  be  down  at  the  Park;  whether 
they  should  dine  tliere  this  time;  whether 
Grace  would  be  found  much  ^^  come  on  "  in 
her  music,  (kind  she  always  was ;)  whether 
Mr.  Pomfret  would  admire  Abel's  last  draw- 
ing as  much  as,  or  more  than,  Abel's  last  but 
three ; — and  other  speculations  of  like  import. 
Next  would  arise  grave  questions  of  the 
wardrobe:  whether  best  gowns  in  favour,  and 
long  treasured  ones  might,  or  might  not,  be 
found  good  enough  ^*  to  do  "  once  again  ;  .and 
the  identical  suit  of  pink  knots  might  not  be 
picked  to  bits,  and  freshened  up  '^for  company 
occasions."  And  Barbara  would  always  begin 
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by  proffering  her  small  store  of  trinkets,  and 
Amy  as  often  refuse  them,  till  the  elder 
began  to  cry ;  which  of  coarse  ended  the 
matter. 

Grace  did  more  than  like — she  loyed  the 
Risdons;  so  did  my  sister  Harriet:  they 
were  so  upright,  so  unselfish,  so  full  of  talent, 
and  withal  so  refined*  By  their  manner  of 
looking  at  life,  as  regarded  others,  no  one 
would  have  guessed  the  miserable  narrowness 
of  their  income.  Never  were  people  less 
mean,  less  expecting,  less  envious.  They  had 
always  something  to  give.  "Hiey  were  always 
working,  always  learning.  Abel's  bad  health 
and  timidity  had  decided  his  profession. 
From  being  a  mere  tenth-rate  wood-engraver, 
he  had  become  a  water-colour  copyist,  of 
great  spirit  and  ingenuity.  Lame  as  he  was, 
he  would  have  walked  a  dozen  miles,  or  sacri- 
ficed  a  couple  of  dinners  in  coach-fare,  to 
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look  on  a  picture  of  renown :  and  with  every 
new  acquisition  he  seemed  to  get  a  new 
stock  of  courage,  tiU,  at  last,  as  Barbara 
proudly  declared,  out  of  a  few  scratches 
of  the  pen,  ^*he  could  make  such  beau- 
tiful things,  an<l  was  always  now  so  much 
in  request !" — she  did  not  add  the  stipend  at 
which  so  much  popularity  was  found  in  occu- 
pation by  the  discerning  Mr.  Lazenby.  Amy's 
gift  was  music ;  and  she  was  the  beauty  of 
the  three— had  features  symmetrically  exqui- 
site,  the  effect  of  which,  however,  was  totally 
lost  in  the  primness  and  paleness,  which  con- 
fined experience  and  close  application  to 
study  had  spread  over  her  countenance.  At 
twenty,  she  looked  ten  years  older ;  she  had 
the  habit,  too,  of  often  wearing  spectacles — 
and  these,  as  Harriet  would  say,  are  what  no 
female  face  will  stand.  The  men,  for  the 
most  part,  religiously  let  her  alone.     They 
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feared  her,  perhaps,  because  she  had  so  much 
to  say ;  though  her  Toice  was  of  the  plea- 
santest  possible  tone.  But  Grace  used  to 
smile  to  herself,  to  watch  the  little  blushiugs 
and  bridlings  in  which  the  fiiTOurite  of  her 
own  circle  indulged  when  a  stranger  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  followed  by  little  spirts  of 
penitence,  as  needless,  and  as  utterly  lost  on 
the  million.  Then  dear  Amy's  punctilious 
neatness  was  droll,  though  sometimes  sad,  its 
cause  considered*  ^^  Her  yery  shoes,"  Grace 
once  declared,  **  when  standing  alone,  seemed 
deliyering  a  lecture  on  orderliness/'  There 
is  a  formality  which  belongs  to  tenuity  of  in- 
tellect ;  but  Amy's  arose  from  necessity,  not 
to  say  poTerty,  and  a  gentlewomanly  spirit  of 
independence.  Of  Barbara,  the  eldest,  I  have 
little  need  to  speak.  She  was  the  stoutest, 
perhaps,  the  tidiest  and  the  least  clever ;  but 
neither  the  least  talkative,  nor  the  least  affec- 
tionate. 
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This  tfarifty  and  energetic  personage  bad 
gone  on  a  Samaritan  visit  of  some  duration 
in  another  direction,  and  Abel  and  Amy  bad 
now  been  for  three  weeks  domesticated  at  the 
Parsonage.  A  comer  was  found  for  the 
former's  drawing-table,  a  place  on  the  piano 
for  his  sister's  music-books ;  and  Grace  was 
feeling  some  thrice  a  day,  how  good,  and 
gifted,  and  quaint  they  were;  such  a  contrast 
to  the-Tyrwhitts ; — ^who,  by  the  way,  had  ex- 
pressed themselyes  with  respect  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Cousin  Fomfret's  spare  beds,  in 
truly  rude  and  intemperate  language.  My 
sister  Harriet,  tpo,  (everybody  always  was 
able  to  make  a  comer  for  Harriet,)  chanced 
to  be  at  Dimwood  for  a  couple  of  days.  It 
was  the  evening  of  the  first,  when,  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  letters — as  usual,  at  tea-time — 
Mrs.  Pomfret  put  one  into  her  husband's 
hands — "From  your  brother? — ^No;   from 
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Edward,  I  declare !  What  makes  yon  look 
so  relieved,  my  dear  ?" 

"  What  makes  you  in  snch  a  hnrry  V^  was 
his  playful  evasion,  as  he  returned  the  de- 
spatch. "  It  is  your  property.  Gracey,  send 
away  the  urn ;  your  cheeks  look  quite 
scalded." 

"  How  kind  Edward  always  is !"  was 
Mrs.  Pomfret's  exclamation.       **  Here  are 

tickets  for  the  Oratorio  at  ;   and  he 

says  he  will  meet  us  there,  and  that  it  will 
be  something  really  worth  the  trouble  of 
going  to  hear,  as  they  have  managed  to  catch 
Malibran  en  passant.  Amy,  dear,  you  have 
heard  Malibran  ?*' 

"No,  ma'am,"  was  the  fluttered  reply; 
"we  have  never  heard  any  of  the  great 
singers.  I  remember  that  the  day  I  was  pas- 
sing through ,  six  years  ago,  was  tiie  day 

of  one  of  the  music  meetings;  and  Abel  was  so 
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good  as  to  stay  for  a  few  hours^  and  to  take 
me  up  and  down  the  street  past  St.  Mar- 
garet's several  times.  We  could  only  catch 
the  organ  and  the  choruses;  but  that  was 
such  a  treat !" 

**Some  day  or  other,"  returned  Grace, 
warmly,  "you  shall  have  better  opportuni- 
ties ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  you  have  lost 
nothing.  To  begin  to  enjoy  at  a  time  of  life 
when  other  people  are  leaving  off,  is,  indeed, 
a  rare  privilege !" 

"  What  is  that  I  hear,  Grace  ?"  said 
Mr.  Pomfret,  almost  gaily.  "  Are  you  pre- 
tending to  be  blasSj  by  way  of  encouraging 
Amy  Risdon  ?  Don't  believe  her,  cousin.  I 
have  strong  hope  that  my  little  girl  means  to 
be  happy,  and  to  find  pleasure  in  the  things 
which  pleased  her  youth,  to  the  end  of  her 
days." 

"  To  be  sure  she  will,"  chimed  in  my  sister 
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Harriet,  making  her  spectacles  dismount. 
'^Except  dolls,  and  sfae  never  would  play 
with  them.  Cousin  Grace  always  liked  what 
was  superior;  and  I  think,*'  (looking  archly, 
and  her  tongue  trembling  to  tell  what  it 

ought  not,)  "  we  may  all  say  so,  when 

I  wonder  whether  there  are  singers  in  Italy 
as  good  as  Malibran. ..." 

"Is  not  this  the  very  Oratorio,''  said 
Mrs.  Pomfret,  "  about  which  Mrs.  De  la  Rue 
was  so  anxious  to  make  up  her  mind  ?" 

"...  And,  having  got  Mrs.  Drake's  leave," 
continued  Grace,  "  to  think  it  authentic ;  she 
was  desirous  to  have  papa's  sanction,  before 
she  dared  accept  it  as  orthodox." 

"  My  love,"  said  her  father,  in  the  quiet, 
but  very  grave  tone,  which  made  Amy  Ris- 
don  shiver,  and  put  Harriet  quite  in  a  heat, 
when  employed  to  her  darling,  "  you  will  be 
one  day  sorry  to  think  uncharitably  of  the 
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scrapnlous.  If  the  weak  are  to  be  dealt  with 
sarcasticallj  because  of  their  misgiyings,  and 
their  child-like  desire  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility of  decision  &om  their  own  shoulders, 
what  would  you  make  of  the  doubts  of  the 
strong  ?  Mrs.  De  la  Rue  is  foolish  and  fine* 
ladyish,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  her  airs  and 
graces  diverting  you :  but,  perhaps,  the  very 
best  side  of  her  character  is  her  sensitiveness 
about  matters  of  greater  importance  than 
caps  and  bonnets.  Dear  Grace,^  (in  a  lighter 
tone,)  ^Mf  you  mean  to  be  the  happy  old 
woman  we  have  been  talking  about,  you  will 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  charity  as  carefully  as 
your  quickness  of  observation.  There,  Amy, 
do  you  finish  the  scolding,  while  I  finish  my 
tea." 

^*  Is  there  no  communication  from  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Pomfret  ?"  asked  Abel  Risdon. 

Grace  observed  that  the  half-emptied  tea- 
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cup  was  suddenly  set  down,  with  a  short 
"  No/* 

"Then,  perhaps,  Cousin  Grace,  if  you  go 
to  the  Oratorio,  and  if  you  have  an  opportu^ 
nity  of  obtaining  twenty  minutes'  conversation 
on  business,  with  your  cousin,  Mr.  Edward 
Pomfret,  you  will  kindly  not  object  to  deliyer 
a  message  from  me,  which  I  will  beg  you  to 
beg  him  to  repeat  to  his  father . . . . " 

''I  haye  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
going,'*  was  Grace's  reply,  so  abruptly  spoken, 
that  Harriet  thought  for  once  she  was  vexed 
at  being  admonished  before  company.  "  Dear 
Abel !  Twenty  minutes'  conversation  on  such 
a  busy  day !  I  don't  suppose  any  one  will  get 
ten  quiet  words  with  any  body :  and  I  ima- 
gine that  even  Amy,  the  most  exact  human 
being  I  ever  saw,  will  find  it  hard  to  keep  in 
her  head  a  long  message  about  matters  of 
business,  though  it  concerns  you." 
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"Oh!  but  am  I  going?  Indeed,  I  never 
expected  such  a  pleasure,'*  burst  from  Amy, 
a  colour  coming  up  into  her  cheeks,  which 
made  her  quite  beautiful. 

"  My  dear  girls,"  suggested  Mrs.  Pomfret, 
looking  sideways  towards  her  husband,  "  we 

are  talking  as  if were  at  the  end  of  the 

lane,  instead  of  being  fifteen  miles  ofi." 

**  Amy  shall  go,  if  I  take  her  myself,"  said 
Ck)usin  Pomfret,  rising.  Perhaps  neyer  was 
a  greater  amount  of  rapture  communicated  by 
any  eight  given  words  ;  " . . . .  and  to  give 
my  daughter  here  her  treat,  since  she  prefers 
staying  at  home,  suppose  I  send  to  Chapel 
Barton  for. ..."  He  was  cut  short  by  a 
loud  peal  on  the  bell. 

"Oh,  how  can  you  talk  of  the  Tyrwhitts !" 
burst  from  Mrs.  Pomfret.  "  That  is  his  ring ; 
it  is  just  his  time.  And  now,  farewell  to 
comfort  for  this  evening." 
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"Won't  I  ask  him  if  what  the  Biddle- 
combes  said  is  true  or  not  ?"  said  my  sister 
Harriet,  raffling  herself  up  to  be  contradic- 
tory and  disagreeable. 

A  general  rush  ensued,  to  hide  such  small 
books  as  could  be  pocketed;  and, owing  to 
this,  was  unnoticed  the  sudden  start  Grace 
gave,  and  the  sudden  crimsoning  of  her 
cheeks,  when  the  servant  announced,  not  the 
so  much  dreaded  marauder,  but — Mr.  Rose  t 

All  were  surprised  by  his  yisit;  each 
seyerally  referred  it  to  a  wrong  cause.  The 
Pomfrets,  of  course,  and  with  them  my  sister 
Harriet,  concluded  that  some  commission 
from  Walter  Carew  had  brought  him,  which 
he  could  not  explain  before  Abel  and  Amy. 
The  Risdons,  from  whom,  as  inmates,  it  had 
been  impossible  utterly  to  conceal  the  fact 
of  Grace  haying  a  suitor,  at  once  took  it 
for  granted  that  this  must  be  he ;  and  Amy 
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looked    on  him  more  earnestly  than   ever 

she  had  eyed  man,  daring  the  few  moments 

in  which   he  talked  with  gentlemanly  ease 

and  decision  of  his  German  tonr,   and   his 

delightful  travelling  companion  Carew.    But 

when,  feeling  or  fiemcying  that  tenderer  and 

more  intimate  communications  might  be  at 

handy  both  brother  and  sister  rose  on  small 

pretexts  to  leave  the  room,  they  were  delayed, 

to  their  surprise  by — ^'  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 

that  is   Mr.  Risdon.      Will  you  be  angry 
at  me,  Mrs.  Pomfret,  because  my  visit  is  to 

him  ?  and  may  I  have  a  cup  of  tea,  before  I 
ask  for  ten  minutes'  conversation  V* 

^^  To  me !". . . .  was  the  exclamation :  while 
Amy  had  time  to  regret  that  Abel  had  on 
his  brown  coat,  and  Grace  to  hide  her  dis- 
composure behind  the  tea-urn.  It  was  even 
so ;  Mr.  Rose  had  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
Mr.    Bisdon's    precise  address:    since    Mr« 
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Lazenbj  bad  hesitated  about  giving  it ;  with 
the  assurance  that  the  favour  Mr.  Bose  wished 
to  obtain  would  be  asked  in  vain. 

Abel  was  beginning  with  protestations  so 
unusuallj  long-winded,  that  Mr.  Pomfret 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere  bj  cutting  the 
matter  short,  and  assuring  Mr.  Rose  ^^  that  his 
guest  would,  he  was  assured,  do  any  thing  he 
could  to  oblige  a  friend  of  ours.^' 

^'  It  is  a  drawing  I  want  Mr.  Risdon  to 
make  for  me,''  explained  Rose.  '^  Ever  since  I 
saw  the  Cordelia  in  my  friend  Colonel  Bertram's 
collection,  I  have  coveted  a  work  from  the 
same  hand". . .  • 

^^  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  am  profoundly  penetrated 
by  an  unfeigned  sense  of  obligation." 

"  Lazenby,  however,  told  me,  very  un- 
willingly, that  the  Cordelia  was  from  an  idea 
furnished  by  some  one  else  than  yourself — 
am  I  right  ?" 
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It  was  no  use  for  Grace  to  put  up  faer 
warning  finger,  as  Harriet — ^her  face  blazing 
with  delight  and  pride,  burst  out — ^^  Quite 
right,  sir!  I  beg  your  pardon  for  putting  myself 
forward — Grace  did  it !" 

Mr.  Rose  was  not  surprised ;  he  had  heard 
of  Miss  Pomfret's  beautiful  sketches :  he  had 
seen — ^he  had  been  drawing,  too,  a  little  while 
abroad;  Kaulbach  had  allowed  him  to  make  a 
sketch  or  two  in  his  galleiy  at  Munich ;  he  had 
taken  a  fit,  too,  of  portrait-making,  (0,  how 
Grace  thanked  him  for  not  going  further !) — 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  in  one  of  these  portraits 
—of  a  lady,  he  hastened  to  add,  by  whom  he 
had  been  much  struck— that  he  wanted  to 
avail  himself  of  Mr.  Risdon's  admirable  talent 

^^  I  wonder  at  you  finding  time  for 
drawing,"  said  Pomfret,  "  travelling,  as  you 
did,  with  a  companion." 

"  Little  enough  when  we  were  together — 
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bat  I  had  several  days  quite  alone :  Carew 
stayed  in  Frankfort,  for  instance,  when  I  was 
going  through  Franoonia.  Then  he  had  not 
seen  Vienna;  and  I  had.  The  sketch  I  allude 
to  was  made  from  the  inn-window  at  Heil- 
bronn/' 

The  excitement  of  all  these  names-^as 
many  Meccas  to  die  artist  as  the  place  where 
Malibran  was  to  sing  was  to  the  musician—- 
thawed  Abel  into  intelligibility — ''  Might  he 
see  the  sketch?  He  was  eager... .if  Mr* 
Rose  had  it  with  him." 

*'  I  have,"  was  the  answer,  ^  as  I  always  like 
to  come  to  the  point  directly ;  \diich,  by  <^ 
way,  is  my  excuse  lor  disturbing  you  in  this 
abrupt  style,  in  jdace  of  letting  Lazenby  write. 
It  is  a  rude  thing,  you  see :  the  dress,  ideal. 
But  the  person,  and  the  grand  old  church  in 
the  background,  so  reminded  me  of  that  scene 
in  the  fourth  act  of  Schiller's  ^  Joan  of  Arc,' 
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that  I  cannot  help  wishing  to  have  the 
thing  put  into  form  by  some  one  as  capable 
of  dmng  it  as  you  are/^ 

The  sketch  was  produced,  '*  a  rude  thing/' 
indeed,  as  Rose  had  called  it;  but  exhibit- 
ing  that  poetry  and  genius,  which,  after  all, 
sometimes  professional  works — ^the  offspring 
of  tasked  brains  and  corrupted  ambitions-— 
do  not  exhibit;  Yet  neither  the  countenance 
of  the  girl,  by  whom  Rose  had  been  struck, 
nor  her  figure,  corresponded  to  those  fancy 
ascribes  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  face 
was  deadly  pale,  the  features  finely-cut ;  but  a 
touch  more  of  breadth  would  haye  giyen  them 
tiiat  Egyptian  massiyeness  which  may  be 
sublime,  but  is  assuredly  not  beautifiiL  The 
hair  and  the  eyes  were  very  pale,  the  figure 
verging  on  clumsiness,  amplitude  of  waist, 
heaviness  of  arm,  fullness  of  huid,  and  the 
like.    Yet,  in  those  very  few  lines,  there  was 
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AD  intensity  of  passionate  expression,  to  the 
truth  of  which  a  stranger  could  have  sworn, 
sufficient  to  exalt  the  aboye  unattractive 
features  and  characteristics  into  beauty. 
Grace  at  once  remembered  the  situation  in 
Schiller's  tragedy  to  which  Rose  had  referred. 
It  is  in  that  magnificent  scene,  where  the 
heroine  of  the  pageant  of  Rheims  returns 
from  the  Cathedral,  with  the  Oriflamme  on 
her  shoulder,  but  deserted  by  her  good 
angels,  and  already  vexed  by  fearful  sinking 
of  heart.  The  moment  was  after  the  meeting 
with  her  peasant-sisters,  who  wonder  to  find 
that  the  Angel  of  France  has  still  love  for  the 
playmates  of  her  childhood — ^when  that  pure 
return  to  early  love  and  recollections  has 
been  interrupted  for  ever  by  the  stem 
apparition  of  her  Shepherd  Father,  who  curses 
her  for  a  Sorceress  aided  in  her  deeds  by  the 
powers  of  Darkness,  and  before  whose  curse 
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warriors  and  kings  and  counsellors  quail, 
and  shrink  away  from  their  deliverer.  She 
is  left  alone.  That  moment  of  utter  de- 
sertion  had  been  recalled  to  Rose,  by  the 
stranger  in  the  Square  at  Heilbronn,  and  had 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  tinged  the  attitude 
of  one  arrested  by  some  sudden  engrossing 
thought,  with  a  sublimity  not  belonging  to 
the  original  gesture.  Amy  and  Abel,  and 
even  Mrs.  Pomfret,  and  then  Harriet — to  be 
like  the  rest — were  loud  in  praise  of  the 
drawing.  Grace's  voice  was  not  heard ;  but, 
as  she  turned,  her  father  saw  that  a  tear  was 
on  her  cheek.  Then  came  Abel's  disclaimers, 
which  Amy  absolutely  dreaded  might  be  taken 
for  earnest.  '^  He  feared  he  should  be  hardly 
able  to  do  justice  to  a  conception  of  such 
beauty  :  he  knew  the  play  so  imperfectly"... 
That  should  be  no  difficulty,  Mr.  Rose  made 
haste  to  answer ;  he  was  come  down  to  the 
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Park  with  a  shooting-party  of  gentlemen, 
and  wonld  gladly  devote  as  many  mornings 
as  Mr.  Risdon  pleased  to  reading  the  "  Jong- 
frau''  with  him  if  no  better  interpreter  pre- 
sented itself;  bat  he  had  heard  that  Miss 
Pomfret  was  so  admirable  a  German  scholar . . 
'^  And  &ench  too,  and  Italian,  I  dare  say, 
Mr.  Rose,  you  heard  from  the  same  source," 
broke  in  Harriet.  "  Nay,  Cousin  Grace,  if  you 
take  it  amiss,  I  am  sure  I  have  no  desire  to 
speak.  It  was  neither  in  favour  of  myself 
nor  of  Amy  Risdon — though  she  is  a  good 
scholar  too."  And  my  sister  stopped  ab- 
ruptly—quite angry.  It  was  a  moment  ere 
Abel  had  courage  to  avail  himself  of  Mr. 
Rose's  proposal ;  and  the  reading  was  fixed 
for  any  morning  saye  the  next  but  one- 
"when,"  explained  the  traveller,  "I  must 
drive  over  to  -^  My  relation  Mrs.  De  la  Rue 
will  never  forgive  me,  if  I  don't  countenance 
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her  music  meeting,  as  she  calls  it.  And  I 
want  to  hear  Malibian — Miss  Pomfretr— 
haye  yon  no  curiositj  ?  or  perhaps  70a  are 
going,  and  have  already  made  np  yonr 
plans/' 

'*  Some  of  US  are,  I  belicTe/'  was  Grace's 
answer. 

^'Then  pray,  Mrs.  Pomfret,  nse  my  ba- 
ronclie,  and  let  me  escort  yon.  The  men  I 
am  with  wonld  as  soon  turn  monks  at  once, 
as  get  np  to  hear  music — ^far  more  take  the 
trouble  of  driying  fifteen  miles.  Bat  my 
wanderings  have  made  me  care  nothing  about 
distance,  so  I  am  not  alone.  From  Innspruck 
home  was  Tery  slow  work :  after  all  Carew*s 
poetry  and  bursts  of  gaiety,  (sometimes  he 
was  grave  to  a  wish)-— and  I  believe  he  has 
missed  me  ere  this.''  Grace's  ^'wicked  little 
smile,"  as  Harriet  called  it,  would  glance  across 
her  lips,  as  she  remembered  her  lover's  gam^ 

0  2 
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bodes  in  the  sunshine,  on  being  delivered  from 

■ 

his  fellow  tourist.    Her  father  sighed* 

''  Then  it  is  fixed,  I  hope,  Mrs.  Pomfret," 
said  Rose,  taking  up  his  hat ;  ^'and  Mr.  Bisdon, 
I  will  see  you  to-morrow.  One  word ;"  and  he 
led  the  flattered  artist  towards  the  door.  ^'  I 
shall  not  forget  that  the  Cordelia  was  sold 
beneath  its  value.  I  believe  you  let  Bertram 
have  it  for  seventy.  This  must  not  be  again." 
"Seventy!"  echoed  Abel,  scared  by  the 
amazement  of  such  a  sum ;  and  recollecting 
the  favour  which  Mr.  Lazenby  had  seemed 
to  make  of  the  checques  of  ten  and  five 
pounds,  paid  at  intervals.  I  am  afraid,  sir — 
I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  am  compelled  to 
entertain  the  distressing  idea  that  here  is 
some  essential  and  serious  mistake.  I  give 
you  my  word,  sir,  and  my  sister  yonder  will 
bear  testimony  for  me".... , . 

"  My  dear  sir,"  interrupted  Rose,  with  a 
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little  of  the  teacher  in  his  tone,  ^^you  should 
not  let  the  ladies  of  your  family  make  your 
bargains.  Be  satisfied ;  you  shall  name  your 
own  terms,  since  the  drawing  I  will  have, 
and  I  know  your  time  is  valuable.  Good 
night."  And  he  was  gone,  leaving  Abel  in  a 
6tate  of  astonishment,  shame,  and  delight, 
which  kept  him  awake  till  cock-crow. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


A  QUIET  DAY. 


Ck)mment  acoordez-yoos,  avec  le  libre  arbitre,  le  mandata 
impossibilia  volentibus  ei  conantibus. 

P.  L.  Ck>URIEB. 

My  sister  Harriet  has  rarely  been  more 
highly  affronted  than  when  Grace  Pomfret 
repeated  her  determination  of  not  going  to 
the  oratorio.  Was  she  growing  Methodistic  ? 
A  "  No"  and  a  slight  smile  were  the  answer. 
She  was  not,  then,  so  silly,  surely,  as  to 
abstain  from  innocent  amusements,  and  from 
appearing  in  public,  because ....  and  here  a 
sudden  check  was  followed  by  a  loud  whisper, 
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in  which  the  word  ^^groom^s  man'*  was  dis- 
tinctly andible.  Another  "  No"  replied,  with, 
this  time,  a  look  of  caution.  Then,  thirdly 
suggested  Harriet,  quite  out  of  patience. 
Cousin  Grace  must  be  growing  whimsical,  in 
spite  of  all  that  she  had  said  to  the  contrary ; 
and  it  would  serve  her  right  if,  instead  of 
hearing  Malibran,  the  Tyrwhitts  made  a 
descent  upon  her  for  the  whole  day. 

'^  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  your  good 
opinion.  Cousin  Harriet,"  was  the  sweet 
answer ;  **  but  I  have  good  reasons  for  staying 
at  home ;  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  morning,  and 
do  not  much  fear  the  incursion  you  threaten 
me  with;  and  mamma  and  you  and  Amy 
will  make  a  capital  party,  and  tell  me  every- 
thing about  it  when  you  come  back."  And 
so  it  was  fixed — and  what  was  more  singular, 
as  Harriet  declared,  Mr.  Rose  did  not  seem 
either  greatly  surprised  or  cruelly  disappointed. 
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when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrangement. 
So  that  excellent  spinster  mounted  the  ba- 
rouche and  was  driyen  away,  grumbling  and 
wondering  at  her  own  good  luck. 

Drawing  a  deep  breath,  as  the  carriage 
whirled  out  of  sight,  Grace  retired  slowly  to 
her  own  sanctum,  if  such  a  certain  little  green 
closet  deserved  to  be  called,  where  she 
tended  a  flower  or  two,  and  wrote  her  letters. 
The  last  was  to  be  her  occupation.  The  sight 
of  Rose,  it  might  be,  had  made  her  restless ; 
or  the  constant  companionship  of  her  rela- 
tions had  become,  under  present  circum- 
stances, a  restraint,  which  rendered  a  few 
hours  of  solitude  doubly  precious.  Just  then 
retirement  appeared  the  one  privilege  and 
blessing  of  life — retirement  free  from  any 
very  serious  anxiety,  or  any  engrossing  pur- 
suit, or  any  imminent  responsibility.  Even  the 
thought  of  foreign  travel  was  less  attractive 
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than  usual ;  she  would  just  then  prefer  being 
indulged  with  utter  rest — rest  from  house- 
keeping, rest  from  visiting,  rest  from  certain 
compassionate  feelings,  as  regarded  certain 
of  her  relatives,  which  haunted  her  importu- 
nately. Some  mansion,  in  the  depths  of  the 
country,  with  an  avenue  a  mile  long,  and 
private  walks  of  evergreens,  into  which  one 
could  still  escape  if  any  visiter  did  find  one 

out in  short,  her  spirits  were  worn,  she 

could  ill  explain  why ;  but  the  pen  had  been 
in  her  fingers  for  ten  minutes  ere  she  recol- 
lected herself,  and  it  was  as  long  before  it 
had  got  the  length  of  the  word  "  Dearest.-' 
A  tap  at  the  door  made  her  start  and  throw 
it  down  hastily. 

t.  "  May  I  come  in  ?'*  said  her  father's  voice. 
"  How  quiet  you  are  here,  my  love !  It 
goes  to  my  heart  to  disturb  you,  but  we  have 
so  seldom  an  opportunity... And  I  must  speak 

g5 
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to  you  about  some  things  of  serious  import- 
ance. Can  you  give  me  your  mind  for  half 
an  hour  ?" 

Poor  Grace  i......but  she  was  awake  and 

alert  in  an  instant,  and  the  blotting-book 
was  shut;  and  even  Fomfrety  had  he  been 
less  pre*occupied,  could  not  hare  guessed 
the  extent  of  his  interruption. 

Never  conld  the  crisis,  concerning  which 
the  &ther  sought  the  daughter's  counsel  and 
sympathy,  have  fallen  out  at  a  less  opportune 
moment.  She  had  to  call  her  thoughts  bwk 
in  deed,  as  well  as  in  seeming,  while  he  began 
to  detail  to  her  the  history  of  mental  trials, 
of  which  she  had  but  seen  few  and  faint  signs. 
But  the  confession  was  one  to  make  the 
hearer  tremble— so  much  pain,  so  much  dark- 
ness, such  a  terrible  sense  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  teacher  and  the  speculator,  were 
revealed.    Nor  was  Grace  thoroughly  able 
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to  follow  the  processes  described ;  to  receive, 

as  a  whole,  the  history  of  doubt,  unsettle- 

ment,  despair,  change,  and  resolution.    She 

saw  that  her  father  was  moTod  as  she  had 

never  seen  him :  she  was  aware  that  he  was 

no  longer  the  serene  and  tranquilly-contented 

acquiescer  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 

the  Church  of  England  that  he  had  been. 

So  much  was  clear  to  her;  but  she  waited 

breathlessly  for  more,  as  more  was  obviously 

to  be  told. 

[Here  the  author  is  prepared  to  apologize 

to  all  such  readers  as  are  desirous  of  a  fuller 
report  of  the  conversation,  and  of  knowing 

the  particular  grounds  upon  which  my  Cousin 

Fomfret  had  become  of  late  so  heterodox. 

The  curiosity  which  tendeth  to  controversy, 

merely,  I  am  not  prepared  to  encourage. 

This  narrative  will  be  unpopular  enough  as  it 

stai^ds  : — ^many,  like  Harriet's  husband,  my 
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brother-in-law,  sincerely  maintaining  that, 
without  some  grieyous  mental  disease,  snch  a 
state  of  things  as  a  voluntary  renunciation  of 
the  comforts  and  privileges  of  the  Establish- 
ment is  impossible.  What  were  the  use, 
then,  to  recapitulate  prayers,  the  efficacy  or 
the  manner  of  which  would  be  disputed  as  a 
necessity  ?  to  particularize  trains  of  inquiry  to 
those  with  whom  inquiry  is  in  itself  a  thing 
to  be  suspected  as  an  idle  use  of  human  con- 
ceit and  wisdom?  And  for  one  body  of 
Christians  I  could  propitiate,  several  would 
be  affronted  by  the  report,  were  it  offered: 
some,  because  the  doubter  had  not  joined 
them;  more,  because  he  seemed  to  tend 
towards  the  heresy  they  held  in  peculiar 
disfavour. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  I  will  give. 
One  is  my  total  disagreement  with  Cousin 
Pomfret;   and  thence  my  resolution  not  to 
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ilisseminate  his  arguments  as  things  which 
may  disturb  others.  The  last,  is  an  aversion 
to  scriptural  texts  and  quotations  in  storj^ 
books.  Every  miss,  now-a-days,  who  can 
hardly  write  English,  takes  her  scissors  to 
the  Bible,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  consump- 
tive mother  for  her  heroine,  an  imconverted 
lover  for  the  same,  and  a  pretematurally 
perfect  spiritual  adviser,  makes  up  a  book, 
doing  thereby  her  own  small  share  of  mischief, 
since  there  are  people  weak  enough  to  buy — 
ay,  and  to  believe  in  such  poor  concoctions. 

P.  Gray.] 

, — **  My  child,  I  have  told  you  all,"  concluded 
Pomfret.  "  Now  you  know  the  reason  of 
my  vigils,  why  my  temper  has  been  less  cheer- 
ful of  late ;  why  I  have  spoken  less  decidedly 
to  those  who  came  to  me  for  counsel  than 
formerly.  But  the  uncertainty  is  at  ai^ 
end.  The  thing  is  to  decide  what  I  shall  do." 
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"  You  will  do  what  you  fed  to  be  right, 
father;  and....My  mother  has  no  idea  of 
this?" 

'^  Not  the  slightest,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
I  have  doubted,  to  the  last,  how  far  I  should 
iuTolve  her  in  my  troubles.  She  has  seemed 
to  shrink  so  instinctively  from  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  matter  when  such  has  come 

before  her I  hare  fancied  her  health  less 

strong,  lately,  than  it  used  to  be And 

there  is  her  horror  of  Tyrwhitt No,   and 

how  she  will  bear  it  I  cannot  figure  to  my- 
self ; — and  what  every  one  will  say — ^and  how 
she  will  be  reproached  by  all  her  family !  I 
am  weak  about  her,  Grace,  and  I  have  ptayed 
— 0,  if  once,  one  thousand  times!  that  I 
might  be  spared  the  distress  of  her  distress* 

You'' and  the  father  made  a  pause,  whether 

of  hesitation  or  of  pride  the  reader  will 
guess. 
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Grace,  too,  was  for  a  moment  silent.  '^  We 
shall  leave  Dimwood/'  at  length  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice.  "  Have  you  thought  of  a 
shelter  V 

"  Not  yet.  But  your  mother — ^how  shall  I 
break  it  to  your  mother  ?" 

"  Father,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  ques- 
tions; I  think  you  would  not  have  confided 
this  much  to  me  were  you  not  entirely  decided 
on  the  first  step.** 

"  You  are  right,  dearest  Grace ;  but" 

"  Shall  I,  then,  speak  to  my  mother  ?  You 
must  have  enough  to  do.'' 

A  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  was  the 
answer.  Pomfret  did  not  know  the  fervour 
of  his  grasp. 

"  But  I  have  more  to  tell  you  than  this," 
burst  from  him.  "  How  will  you  bear  to 
acquaint  your  mother  ? — ^how  will  she  endure 
the  change,  when  it  is  not  only  from  an 
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honoared  position  to  one  of  obloquy,  but  from 
comfort  to  privation — ^to'* .... 

«  Priyation,  father !" 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  your  uncle.  If  it 
be  Heaven's  will  that  every  trial  should  come 
upon  us  at  once,  shall  we  not  submit  ?  Do 
not  look  at  me,  Grace,  while  you  read  it. 
Your  calmness  makes  a  child  of  me." 

Little  did  Pomfret  perceive  that  Grace 
changed  her  position  in  her  chair,  that  the 
uncontrollable  trembling  of  her  frame  might 
be  less  obvious.  By  such  imperceptible 
degrees  had  he  been  conducted  to  this  con- 
fession that  he  could  not  measure  her  com- 
mand of  herself,  since  he  could  not  conceive 
her  amazement.  The  passenger,  waked  from 
a  tranquil  sleep  on  ship-board  to  a  foundering 
vessel,  and  the  struggle  for  life  of  a  mutinous 
crew,  is  hardly  more  surprised  and  his  fate 
seems  little  less  terrifically  sudden  than  that 
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of  Grace  Pomfret's  family  appeared  to  be  as 
she  read. 

It  was  from  her  nncle,  setting  forth  a  series 
of  commercial  yicbsitades,  the  unprecedented 
manner  in  which  all  his  resources  were  locked 
up,  the  apprehension  of  heavy  difficulties  and 
claims  among  his  correspondents,  the  scarcity 
of  money  at  the  time  of  writing — ^in  fine, 
the  impossibility  of  disengaging  any  part  of 
Mrs.  Fomfret's  eight  thousand  pounds  from 
the  speculations  in  which  it  had  been  em- 
barked. This,  with  a  few  hollow  words  of 
hope,  was  all. 

"  You  would  hardly  have  felt  it  a  sacrifice,'* 
said  Grace,  now  bloodlessly  pale,  ^^had  matters 
not  been  thus.  But  I  think,  to  hide  the  fact, 
which  is  imperative,  for  my  uncle's  sake, 
seems  a  greater  difficulty  than  to  own  it  would 
have  been.  As  for  the  future,  dear  father, 
do  not  fear.     TUl  something  occurs,  we  can, 
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surely,  between  ns,  maintain  ourselves  and 
mamma.  With  Aunt  Kelsea's  thousand 
friends-*-but  0 !  how  shall  we  break  it  to  Aunt 
Kelsea?  You  do  not  mind  what  the  world 
maj  have  to  say,  nor  I:  and  I  hope  and 
believe  my  dear  mother  loves  you  too  well, 
and  reverences  you  too  implicitly,  not  to  be 
supported  by  the  trust  that  you  are  acting  up 

to  your  conscience ;  but abroad,  perhaps, 

would  be  the  best  place.  0  father,  do  not 
fancy  I  would  have  you  do  otherwise,  if  I  cry 
a  little.  Let  me  come  to  you  presently  in  the 
library.** 

"  While  I  have  you,  I  can  never  feel  cast 
down,  dearest.  You  put  me  to  shame.  But 
I  have  thought  and  brooded . . .  and  then  there 
are  these  poor  innocent  Risdons,  whose  little 
fortune  is  perilled :  and  good  Amy,  the  other 
evening,  who  sounded  me  so  delicately  about 
a  small  advance  to  send  Abel  to  London ! 
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Yet  I  am  easier  now,  thank  God !  than  I  have 
been  for  twelve  months.  Whether  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  me»  70a  will  help  me,  and 
Heaven  will  bless  you.  You  must  write  to 
Carew,  and  say**... 

^^  One  moment,  father — ^I  had  the  pen  in 
my  hand — ^but  here  /  must  be  the  judge !  Do 
not  prompt  me:  I  cannot  disobey  you;  if 
you  love,  and  if  you  trust  me,  leave  this 
to  me  :  or  write  yourself,  and  do  not  tell  me 
what  there  is  in  your  letter !  You  shall  read 
what  I  say,  if  you  wish,  but  I  cannot  be  told 
beforehand.  I  will  not  forget  my  duty ;  but, 
I  entreat  you,  leave  me  this  time  to  act  for 
myself!  I  well  know  what  it  is  thought 
should  be  said  and  done,  in  circumstances 
like  ours.  I  entreat  you,  father — ^unless  you 
would  make  the  burden  greater  than  I  can 
bearr 

There  was  no  gainsaying  such  earnestness ; 
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for  with  Grace,  when  she  did  speak,  every 
word  had  a  meaning;  and  Consin  Pomfret 
was  too  glad  to  retire,  struck,  in  spite  of  his 
absorbing  anxieties,  with  the  determination 
and  character  his  daughter  had  manifested, 
in  circumstances  so  utterly  new  and  trying. 
He  knew  Grace  already  too  well  to  expect  a 
common  lover's  letter  from  her  at  such  a 
time,  to  the  man  she  had  chosen  for  life. 
But  he  was  still  not  prepared  for  the  one 
she  did  write. 

And  how  felt  she  on  addressing  herself  to 
woman's  hardest  task  :  the  imperative  nature 
of  which  stared  her  in  the  face  ?  Grace 
Pomfret  was  called  **  sarcastic,"  which  I  have 
observed  is  but  another  name  with  some,  for 
one  of  exquisite  observation  and  fine  sensi- 
bUity«  All  that  could  be  said  and  thought, 
iiot  only  then,  but  through  a  long,  long 
course  of  future  years,  rose  up  before  her,  as 
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in  a  magio-lantem.  She  heard  the  epithets 
which  would  be  attached  to  her  family,  to 
her  own  self — the  pity  which  all  the  gratu- 
itously compassionate  men  and  women  of  the 
world  would  lavish  on  Walter  Carew,  the 
amazement  of  her  own  relations.  She  knew 
the  silent  wonder  of  others,  as  well  as  if  she 
was  even  then  blushing  in  its  presence.  Nor 
was  she  so  strong  in  conceit  of  her  wisdom 
as  to  escape  spasms  of  self-distrust.  Was 
the  letter  she  was  going  to  write  prudent — 
maidenly  ?  But,  as  there  is  a  love  stronger 
than  death,  so  there  is  a  confidence  superior 
to  all  circumstances,  and  impelled  and  sup- 
ported by  this,  she  sate  down  and  wrote — i 
her  mind  becoming  calmer  with  every  word 
that  flowed  from  her  pen.  ^^  I  am  but  judg- 
ing him  by  myself,"  she  said  softly,  when  she 
had  finished;  *^and  the  world  will  not  read 
what  I  have  written !"     The  letter,  however 
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was  not  a  long  one :  merely  containing  these 
words : — 

**  When  I  sate  down  an  hoar  ago,  to  begin 
a  long  journal  to  jou,  my  dearest  Walter,  I 
did  not  expect  to  have  anything  to  commu- 
nicate so  serious  as  what  I  must  tell  you, 
without  a  moment's  delay.  I  have  just  had 
a  conversation  with  my  father.  Walter,  he 
is  about  to  resign  his  living  on  grounds  of 
conscience.  That  he  has  been  ill  at  ease  in 
his  mind,  I  have  guessed  for  some  time,  but 
never  for  one  instant  dreamed  of  result  like 
this. 

**  You  need  not  be  told  the  change  this 
will  make  in  our  circumstances,  in  our  posi- 
tion. Greater  it  cannot  be — greater  the  suffer- 
ing (especially  to  my  poor  mother)  than  I  anti- 
cipate. And  I  feel  to  the  quick  what  may  be 
said  as  far  as  regards  our  two  selves :  the  pity 
for  you,  the  cruel  blame  of  me— -as  one  who 
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has  deliberately  taken  advantage  of  ansuspect- 
ing  generosity,  to  support  the  fortunes  of 
her  demoralized  family  —  for  demoralized 
they  will  be,  dearest  Walter,  in  the  world's 
sight — 0,  believe  me,  I  feel  it  all  I  And 
it  would  be  in  order  that,  with  all  this  before 
me,  I  should  release  you  at  once  from  our 
engagement.  But  I  think  I  know  you  better. 
I  must  trust  you,  as  I  would  myself.  Nor 
will  I  reflect  upon  your  affection  so  cruelly, 
as  the  common  line  of  conduct  would  do.  I 
am  contented  to  sacrifice  my  reputation  for 
high-mindedness  and  heroism,  and  to  look  to 
you,  secure  against  misconstruction.  If  I  am 
wrong,  you  will  set  me  right  gently,  and  not 
betray  my  confidence.  My  heart  is  too  full 
to  permit  me  to  write  more.  Whatever  be 
the  issue  of  this  heavy  and  sudden  trial,  may 
God  bless  and  prosper  you !" 
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•*  My  dear/'  said  Pomfret,  when  Grace  at 
last  presented  herself  in  his  stadj,  pale  as 
a  ghost,  and  with  the  above  in  her  hand ; 
*^  if  your  conscience  is  satisfied  with  this 
letter,  mine  is.  If  not,  consult  your  mother ; 
but  I  fancy,  darling,  you  would  rather  neither 
of  us  saw  it ;  and  if  so,  do  not  force  yourself. 
Whatever  you  have  written,  I  doubt  not, 
will  be  worthy  of  you.  No,  love;  I  shall 
not  read  it."  And  he  returned  her  the 
paper. 

This  was  truly  what  Grace  would  have 
chosen  beforehand ;  yet  such  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  her,  she  has  since  confessed, — such 
an  unquestioning  commission  of  her  own  for- 
tunes to  her  own  care, — were  for  the  mo- 
ment oppressive,  rather  than  relieving :  she 
could  not  take  up  the  burden  of  so  heavy  a 
responsibility  without  faltering.  Presently, 
she  should  be  accustomed  to  the  bearing  of 
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it.  Bat  she  would  pnt  herself  out  of  the 
power  of  her  own  misgiymgs ;  and,  thus 
sanctioned,  ere  the  party  of  pleasure  could 
return,  the  letter  was  committed  to  the  post- 
bag,  and  on  its  road  to  Venice  to  find  Walter 
Carew. 


VOL.  I.  H 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


DISCORDS. 


O  leave  me  to  my  sorrow, 

For  my  heart  is  oppressed  to-day  I 

Bayly. 

I  know  not  any  trial  much  harder,  of  its 
small  kind,  than,  after  a  day  during  which 
one  has  been  hag-ridden  by  such  thoughts  as 
poor  Grace's,  to  be  exposed  to  such  a  jet  of 
animation  as  was  directed  against  her,  on 
the  return  of  the  party  from  the  Oratorio. 
Even  Rose,  who  was  unexacting  for  one  so  pro- 
minent, and  a  formal  man,  had  been  sharpened 
by  a  drive  through  the  keen  air,  into  begging 
that  the  coming  meal  might  be  hastened — 
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they  were  all  so  hungry.  Mrs.  Fomfret,  too, 
appeared  to  have  been  aired  and  cheered  by 
her  holiday,  and  was  quite  ready  to  describe 
to  her  pre-occupied  husband.  As  for  Amy 
Risdon,  fears  might  be  entertained  that  she 
would  never  subside  again  into  her  usual 
plaintive  prinmess ;  she  swung  about  her  best 
bonnet  by  the  strings,  as  she  repeated  one  of 
Malibran's  cadences,  with  a  reckless  disrespect 
which  provoked  a  reproof  from  Abel.  Mean- 
while, by  the  particularly  affronted  state  in 
which  my  sister  came  home,  it  might  have 
been  gathered  by  those  who  knew  her,  that 
her  day  also  had  been  truly  charming. 

"  I  am  glad  you  enjoyed  your  day,  cousin 
Harriet,"  cried  Grace,  forcing  her  mind  to 
the  scene  around  her. 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  And  to  think,  Grace, 
bow  you  could  miss  it  all!  Nay,  it  is  no 
joking  matter.     Whether  any  one  ever  sung 

H  2 
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SO  well  as  that  woman  did  to-day,  is  a  ques- 
tion, and  to  think  of  its  being  all  thrown 
away  npon  me !  Poke  the  fire,  Mr.  Rose, 
will  you?" 

"Indeed,  Grace,  I  wished  for  you  every 
instant,"  said  the  quieter  Mrs.  Pomfret,  "  if 
it  had  only  been  for  poor  dear  Edward's  sake 
— H30  blank  he  looked  when  he  handed  us  out, 
and  you  not  there !— and  I  enjoyed  the  drive 
more  than  I  have  done  for  years." 

"Blank,   do    you    call   it?"    interrupted 

Harriet:  "I  sav  as  white  as  a  sheet!    He 

« 

won't  live  long,  that  fine  young  man  !  Upon 
my  word,  when  he  gave  me  his  arm,  I  was 
quite  hurt  ;  and  thought  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison.  What  right  had  I  to  be  monopo- 
lizing such  a  handsome  youth  ?  And  so,  by 
the  way,  thought  that  precious  piece  of  goods, 
Sally  Tyrwhitt.  Amy  Bisdon,  did  you  see 
the  face  she  made  at  me,  when  he  crossed  ? — 
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BO  attentive  ! — just  right  before  her — quite 
in  a  hurry,  lest  I  should  go  into  church 
alone." 

"  I  ?— no,  indeed !  What  ?— Miss  Gray— I 
beg  your  pardon — but  Mr.  Rose  must  just 
then  have  been  describing  the  coronation  at 
Milan  to  Mrs.  Pomfret,  and  so,  I  suppose,  I 
lost  it.*' 

"  So,  you  see,  Cousin  Harriet,'*  remarked 
Grace,  trying  for  a  moment's  gaiety,  "  I 
absolutely  escaped  your  threatened  infliction 
of  Sally  Tyrwhitt,  by  staying  at  home." 

"  Threatened ! — I  would  threaten  her,  if  she 
belonged  to  me ;  with  those  flaunting,  flapping 
bows,  and  those  great,  staring  poppies  in  her 
bonnet :— one  in  her  neck-hole,  Grace !  And 
her  amblings— and  the  eyes  she  made,  drag- 
ging poor  lumpish  Monica  at  her  heels !  and 
to  think  of  Tyrwhitt  letting  them  go  about 
alone,  as  he  does :  and  then  her  voice ! —  one 
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could  have  heard  her  thank  your  cousm 
Edward  for  their  tickets,  as  far  as  the  second 
bar." 

"Edward  send  the  Tyrwhitts  tickets?" 
"  They  asked  for  them,  my  dear,  which  is 
more  than  you  would  have  done.  He  told 
me  so  himself.  How  red  he  turned.  Amy 
Risdon  —  (Amy  minds  nothing  to-day)  when 
Sally  shrieked  out,  ^Come,  Mn  P.,  you'll 
beau  me  and  Monica  ?'   And  no  wonder.   The 

place  for  such  misses  is but  Mr.  Rose  is 

by,  and  he  must  not  think  me  as  bad  as  they. 
I  said  to  him,  *  You  don't  answer  that  appeal, 
Mr.  Edward?'  for  I  felt  it  was  a  shame  in 
him  to  devote  himself  to  an  old  crab-stock, 
like  me !  and  he  said,  trying  to  make  game 
of  me,  *  Why  should  I  not  ?'— but  it  was 
not  genuine.  He  was  quite  dull  to-day,  poor 
boy !  Sally  and  her  sister  sate  at  the  furthest 
end  of  the  church,  and  still  I  could  see  her 
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bold  face  all  that  distance.  If  I  don't .... 
Amy  Risdon — are  yon  going  to  demolish  that 
handsome  silk  bonnet  ?" 

^*Me?  O,  Miss  Gray,  I  beg  pardon 

What  I  particularly  noticed,  Mr.  Rose,  was 
her  *  Sing  ye  unto  the  Lord !'  Was  there  ever 
anything  like  it  ?  Shall  you  ever  forget  it  ?" 
and,  in  spite  of  Harriet's  shriek  of  warning, 
down  went  the  precious  wearable  into  the 
coal-scuttle. 

Poor  Grace  must  be  forgiven,  if  the  trial 
of  all  this  cheerfulness,  and  indifference,  and 
vociferation,  very  nearly  put  her  out  of 
temper.  She  looked  aside  at  her  father ;  but 
he,  to  whom  the  secret  he  had  that  morning 
imparted,  had  been  long  familiar,  found  only 
a  pleasant  diversion  to  his  contemplations,  in 
that  which,  to  her,  amounted  to  positive 
torment.  But  the  day's  adventures  were  not 
half  told.      How  the  Tyrwhitts  had  been 
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seen  solkilj  departing  homeward  to  Chapel 
Barton,  four  in  a  gig ;  the  irreverend  Reverend 
having  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  oratorio 

to  visit for  some  purpose  of  his  own ; — 

and  how  SaUy  had  squahbled  at  the  toll-bar 
about  a  bad  sixpence,  till  one  of  Lady  Kelsea's 
grooms  had  made  a  bold  speech  to  her ; — and 
how  Edward  Pomfret  had  been  almost  per- 
suaded to  come  back  with  them  to  Dimwood 
to  look  over  Mr.  Rose's  portfolio,  and  at 
the  last  moment  had  suddenly  changed  his 
mind ; — and  how  Mr.  Rose  had  leaned  back  so 
neglectfully,  when  he  was  driving  down 
Willow  Lane,  to  talk  to  the  ladies,  as  to 
have  nearly  landed  them  in  a  ditch ; — and  how 
Amy  Risdon  could  not  recollect  whether  or 
not  she  had  screamed,  Mrs.  Pomfret  giving 
it  one  way,  and  Harriet  another ; — and  how 
Mrs.  De  la  Rue  had  held  one  of  the  plates  at 
the  cathedral-door  ; — and  how  Mrs.  Pomfret 
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had  dropped  her  agate  smelling-bottle  some- 
where between  and  Pixley;  and  Mr. 

Rose  had  sent  back  his  groom  to  find  it all 

these  things,  and  more,  went  round  and 
round  again  with  the  tea,  till  lights  swam  in 
the  eyes  of  the  poor  listener,  and  voices 
tingled  in  her  ears.  At  last,  unable  to  endure 
any  more,  she  fairly  got  up  and  ran  out  of  the 
room,  neither  pausing  nor  drawing  breath  till 
she  was  alone,  and  past  the  threshold  of  her 
own  chamber. 


h5 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW  TO  FASCINATE. 

A  new  Belinda! — thousand  sylphs  befriend  her, 
Cling  in  her  tresses,  gambol  round  her  brow, — 

Keep  in  her  eyes  alive  their  lustre  tender ; 
And  watch  with  all  the  duty  Love  can  show, 
The  pearl  and  coral  of  her  lips  below. 

Howard. 

Leaving  her  there,  somewhat  abruptly,  poor 
girl,  to  wrestle  with  the  first  agony  of  her 
life,  let  us  pass  to  another  party  of  talkers, 
to  some  of  whom  that  had  been  a  memo- 
rable day. 

Of  these  I  made  one;  and,  loth  though  I  be 
to  intrude  myself  on  a  scene  so  much  more 
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genteely  filled  than  by  persons  of  small 
substance  advanced  in  years,  the  course  of 
my  story  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  step 
forward. 

As  I  happened,  the  day  after  the  music- 
meeting,  to  pass  through  the  great  and  busy 
town  in  which  he  resided,  I  went,  according 
to  invitation,  to  lodge  for  the  night  at  the 
house  of  my  cousin,  Joseph  Pomfret.  Not 
that,  by  any  means,  I  liked  him  half  so  well 
as  his  brother,  the  clergyman ;  and  his  wife 
had  but  a  provincial  air  of  gentility,  com- 
pared with  Lady  Kelsea's  niece ;  but  Edward, 
their  son,  had  been  my  favourite  from  the 
time  when  he  was  a  child  in  petticoats.  A 
truly  superior  young  man  he  was,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  add,  remains  to  be  till  this  day. 

Part  of  the  high  tone  which  distinguished 
his  mind  may  be  ascribed  to  his  having  been 
much  brought  up  at  Dimwood,  during  which 
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residence,  the  younger  portion  of  my  readers 
will  have  already  discovered  that  he  had  con- 
ceived a  deep  and  respectful  attachment  for 
his  Cousin  Grace  :  not,  as  we  have  seen,  re- 
turned by  her  in  the  manner  he  desired.  His 
carriage  was  inelegant,  his  voice  apt  to  be 
loud,  and  his  appearance  by  several  con- 
sidered uncouth.     In ,  I  have  been  told, 

he  was  made  little  of ;  because  he  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman,  and  too  little  of  a 
dandy. — His  father  was,  in  every  respect,  the 
finer  man ;  tall,  showy,  specious,  and  in  his 
own  set  famous  company — ^yet  the  father  was 
many  a  time  and  oft  kept  in  order  by  his  son ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Edward's  fre- 
quent absences  from  home  were  connived  at, 
by  way  of  concealing  from  him  the  desperate 
imprudencies  by  which  Joe  Pomfret  main- 
tained the  character  of  **  an  enterprising  man 
of  business." 
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You  were  sure  to  meet  all  manner  of  out- 
of-the-way  people  at  the  Joe  Pomfrets — 
'^consignments"  the  voluble  master  of  the 
house  used  to  call  them,  and  shrug  his  shoul- 
ders when  they  were  out  of  the  room.  Lan- 
guid Creole  ladies — rude,  striding  Americans, 
(the  women  smelling  of  musk,  and  overhung 
with  jewellery) — terribly  friendly  Irish  people 
— ^railway  engineers — ^sometimes  a  sea-captain 
of  the  better  class,  were  never  wanting  to  give 
the  house  a  variety;  and  to  make  (I  took 
leave  to  think)  a  good  deal  too  much  noise. 
That  evening  I  wbhed  to  consult  my  relation 
on  the  properest  way  of  adding  a  little  mite, 
which  Harriet  and  I  had  for  some  time  been 
saving,  to  the  money  of  the  Risdons  in  his 
hands;  we  knowing  how  hard  a  fight  the 
poor  things  had  to  support :  but,  no  sooner 
was  I  within  the  hall-door,  than  a  screech 
of  laughter  from  the  drawing-room  acquainted 
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me  that  I  was  about  to  fare  no  better  than 
usual;  and  I  mounted  the  stairs,  and  gave 
my  name  to  the  servant  in  no  sweet  frame  of 
mind.  To  enter  a  house  like  a  fair  is  intolera- 
ble! 

I  found)  not  as  I  had  expected,  my  cousin, 
but  his  wife ;  sitting,  as  usual,  oyer  a  huge 
piece  of  carpet-work,  which  served  at  once 
for  occupation  and  talk,  (the  pattern  being 
Lady  Kelsea's.)  She  looked,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  light,  thin  and  haggard,  I  thought.  The 
laugh  was  not  hers,  but  proceeded  from  an 
elbow-chair  at  the  dimmer  end  of  the  room, 
by  which  were  two  creatures,  with  the  like  of 
whom  I  had  never  been  in  company  before, 
even  in  that  miscellaneous  house. 

I  knew,  from  Harriet's  frequent  animad- 
versions, that  they  must  be  Sally  Tyrwhitt 
and  Monica,  her  sister.  There  were  the 
identical  bold  shoulders  poked  up   out  of 
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their  frocks ;  and  the  bright  red  cheeks 


and 


the  bad  teeth ;  and  the  fly-abont  cnrls ;  and 
the  mixture  of  coarse,  flaunting  colours ;  and 
the  shoes  down  at  the  heel ;  and  the  noisy, 
north-country  dialect; — just  as  my  sister  had 
again  and  again  described  them  to  me.  And 
the  reason  of  their  raging  about  the  room  so 
fiercely  at  that  particular  moment  was  ob* 
vious.  They  had  manufactured,  without  being 
noticed,  or  connived  at,  a  long  paper  tail, 
like  a  kite's,  which  they  had  slily  appended 
to  the  collar  of  Edward  Pomfret's  coat,  as  he 
sate  reading  in  a  lounging- chair ;  and  subse- 
quently had  set  fire  to  their  performance,  in 
which,  moreover,  it  proved  that  a  good  num- 
ber of  crackers  had  been  introduced.  At  the 
moment  of  my  entrance,  the  young  man  had 
just  arisen,  roused  by  the  smell  and  the  first 
report ;  and  those  bold  girls,  with  their  hands 
on  their  sides,  were  expiring  with  laughter. 
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while  the  eldest  (or  Sally)  sobbed  out,  as 
loud  as  her  breath  would  let  her — "There, 
Mr.  Prim,  didn't  I  promise  Monica  and  me 
would  unstiffen  you !" 

"  Cousin  Gray,"  said  the  youth,  not  heed- 
ing their  rudeness,  and  disengaging  himself, 
"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  though  you 
do  find  me  in  so  ridiculous  a  plight.  My 
father  will  be  up-stairs  presently.  He  sent 
me  away,  that  he  might  settle  some  business 
with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt;  for  ypu  know  he  says 
that  I  have  not  a  head  strong  enough 
for  business.  Mother;  you  don't  see  Mr. 
Gray." 

"  We  saw  your  sister  at  the  music  meet- 
ing," Tociferated  one  of  the  nymphs,  before 
Mrs.  Joe  could  put  in  a  word. 

"  0,  and  in  such  a  funny  bonnet !"  cried 
the  other. 

I  could  not  resist,  though  a  stranger,  be- 
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stowing  upon  them  the  lesson  they  so  much 
needed,  in  the  verse — 

Learn  to  speak  low:  all  other  graces 
Will  foUow  in  their  proper  places — 

the  reception  of  which  was  a  horse-laugh,  and 
a  push  given  by  one  charmer  to  the  other. 
The  last  visit  I  had  paid  in  Great  George 
Street  had  been  rendered  particularly  unplea- 
sant by  a  very  disputatious  Scotch  widow- 
lady,  who  would  beset  every  one  about  the 
thirty -nine  articles;  but  what  was  Mrs. 
Crackenbury,  by  way  of  a  disturbance,  to 
these  ?  I  made  a  secret  vow  to  myself,  as  I 
sate  down,  which  there  is  no  need  to  repeat. 
There  was  no  talking  in  peace  with  poor  Ed- 
ward ;  and  even  his  mother  —  the  most  pas- 
sive of  women  —  looked  as  if  she  had  passed 
the  day  in  a  windmill. 

"La,   Monica!  feel  how  you've  trod  off 
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my  flounce !  Mr.  Edward,  have  you  a  needle 
about  you  ?  I  am  sure  you  can  run  it  toge- 
ther for  me.  There's  nothing"  —  and  she 
made  a  pair  of  eyes  as  she  said  this,  which,  I 
protest,  made  me  blush  — "  there's  nothing 
you  can't  do  for  the  ladies." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  was  his  abrupt  ques* 
tion,  when  he  had  got  rid  of  his  tormentor, 
*^  who  this  Mr.  Rose  is  they  have  staying  at 
Dim  wood  ?" 

*^  Mrs.  De  la  Rue's  second  cousin,  I  have 
told  you,  you  know,"  was  his  mother's  re- 
mark. 

Such  at  all,  formal,  priggish-looking  Don ; 
wasn't  he,  Monica  ?"  broke  in  the  unabariied 
Sally.  «  He  didn't  think  a  trifle  of  himself, 
you  may  be  sure,  as  he  handed  that  chalky- 
faced  Miss  Risdon  into  his  what-do-you-call- 
it !  And  didnH  she  admire  being  stuck  up 
beside  him  on  the  box  there,  where  the  old 
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ones  could  not  hear  a  word  of  what  he 
uttered  !" 

"  Was  not  Grace,  then,  at  the  music  meet- 
ing r  I  asked. 

"No,'*  was  his  answer,  almost  angrily. 
"Poor  Edward !  I  perceived  he  was  jealous 
still:  and  how  hopelessly,  1  could  not  tell 
him!  Something  I  said  lamely  about  Mr. 
Rose  being  a  gentleman  who  had  travelled 
abroad,  and  who  had  met  some  friends  of  the 
Pomfrets',  or  of  Lady  Kelsea's ;  but  the 
handsome  barouche,  I  could  see,  stuck  in  his 
throat ;  and  he  was  angry,  sorely  angry,  at 
his  cousin  having  stayed  away  from  the  plea- 
sure he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  cater  for 
her." 

^^  Perhaps  she  had  a  beau  at  home,"  po- 
litely suggested  Sally,  'who  was  now  enter- 
taining herself  in  tangling  poor  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret's  worsteds ;  **  though,  I  am  sure,  I  don*t 
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envy  any  choice  which  kept  her  away  from 
the  music  meeting;"  and  here  was  another 
roll  of  the  sharp,  hazel  eyes,  and  the  shoulders 
twisted  so  high  out  of  the  frock,  that  I  saw 
what  I  presume  the  bold  girl  meant  Edward 
should  see.  **  La,  Monica !  I  dare  say  she 
is  sweet  upon  Cousin  Abel  V 

"  I  dare  say,"  I  said,  recollecting  myself, 
^^  this  is  the  Mr.  Rose  who  draws  so  magnifi- 
cently." 

"  And  who  has  Grace's  beautiful  group  of 
banditti,  which  he  somehow  or  other  fell  in 
with  in  London.  Mrs.  De  la  Rue  knows  all 
about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Joseph  Pomfret.  "  Pray, 
Miss  Tyrwhitt,  don't  trouble  yourself;  my 
wool  is  very  well  as  it  is." 

"  Have  you  been  drawing  lately  ?"  I  asked 
of  Edward. 

"Not  a  line;  /  should  never  have  been 
magnificent !    And  if  there  is  one  thing  above 
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another  I  despise/'  continued  he,  passion- 
nately  writhing  in  hb  chair,  ^^  it  is  a  male 
dilettante.  Painting— music — ^poetry — they 
are  all  only  employments  fit  for  women." 

"  Hey — ^hey !"  cried  Tyrwhitt,  entering  the 
room,  in  high  good  humour,  ^^  what  is  that  I 
hear,  Master  Edward  ?  Taking  up  the  side  of 
the  shop  so  violently,  after  all  your  yeas  and 
nays  about  it !  What  are  painting,  music,  and 
poetry  good  for  in  women,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  Ask  my  Sally,  there^though  she  is 
to  have  the  half-dozen  lessons  in  squalling  I 
promised  her — to  please  you,  1  suppose,  by 
what  I  hear.  I  am  sure  I  never  knew  she 
had  any  fancy  in  that  line,  till  she  coaxed  me 
into  letting  her  go  to  the  Oratorio,  as  they 
call  it,  the  rogue !'' 

^^  La !  father !"  and  up  went  the  shoulders, 
and  right  and  left  the  eyes.  ^^  Never  mind 
him,  Mr.  Edward,  never  mind  him,  Mr.  Gray !'' 
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I  was  busy  shaking  hands  with  my  cousin, 
or  I  should  have  assured  her  that  I,  at  all 
events,  did  not  regard  her  in  the  least ;  and 
had  equally  small  esteem  for  her  parent. 

Cousin  Joe  looked  agreeably  elate,  and  not 
with  wine :  he  had  time  to  cast  a  smile  upon 
Sally  Tyrwhitt's  impudence,  which,  however, 
was  not  genuine,  or  I  am  mistaken.  His 
"  I  know  who  is  irresbtible !"  came  awk- 
wardly in,  by  way  of  a  compliment,  though  it 
was  said  in  such  a  tone  that  his  wife  leaned 
softly  across  to  Edward,  and  said,  "  What 
good  news  can  your  father  have  heard  since 
dinner?'* 

"  Good — ^from  that  man — impossible !"  was 
the  soliloquy  rather  than  the  answer. 

**  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  to  yourself  so, 
in  company,  Mr.  Edward,*'  said  Sally,  nestling 
close  to  him.  What  notice  he  took  of  her 
advances    I  do  not    exactly  know,   as  his 
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father  claimed  me.  Tyrwhitt  had,  meanwhile, 
thrown  his  legs  over  the  arm  of  the  very  easy 
chair  I  had  quitted,  and  was  deep  in  a  Quar- 
terly Review,  as  the  snuff-prints  on  its  pages 
told  the  next  day. 

**  Cousin  Joseph,"  began  I,  when  a  mo- 
ment's pause  was  allowed  me — ^but  begim  so 
low  that  no  one  could  hear  me — "  the 
Risdons  have  some  little  money  in  your 
hands,  have  they  not  ?** 

**  Money !  who  has  not,  I  should  like  to 
know?'*  cried  he,  with  a  peculiar  hilarity, 
which  some  (never  Harriet  nor  I)  found  fasci- 
nating. ^^  Sir,  I  am  as  good  as  a  savings'- 
bank,  within  twenty  miles  of  my  brother's. 
Not  that  I  seek  it.  There  is  no  end  of  the 
trouble  one  has  with  those  small  s«ims%  My 
wife  will  tell  you  tiio  advances  Lady  Kelsea 
has  made  her,  if  once,  one  hundred  times^  in 
the  hopes  of  getting  into  souse  good  thing. 
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No  speculator  like  a  broken-down  woman  of 
quality,  Gray ! — and  Mrs.  Pomfret  has  as 
perpetually  declined,  by  my  desire.  What- 
ever little  power  I  have  to  be  of  use,  I  have 
always  said,  must  be  reserved  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  really  of  consequence.  We 
citizens" — and  slap  went  his  hand  on  his 
pocket,  with,  I  thought,  a  hollowish  sound, 
^^  have  no  business  with  aristocratic  con- 
nexions." 

"  Perfectly  true,"  I  said,  though  my  mind 
would  run  upon  a  phrase  of  Harriet's  when 
she  thought  people  were  making  fools  of  her. 
She  used  to  call  it  '^passing  bad  notes." 
One  knows  this  often,  even  when  one  cannot 
prove  it ! 

"  Tyrwhitt  will  tell  you,"  pursued  my 
important  cousin,  "  that  I  am  not  the  most 
persuadable  of  men,  when  the  sum  to  be 
invested  goes  beyond  a  few  hundreds :  though 
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his  stake  is  but  a  trifle-— only  eight  thousand 
pounds  odd  V* 

"0!"  said  I,  and  wished  in  my  heart  I 
were  worth  such  a  trifle  too. 

"  But,  just  now,  when  things  look  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  I  have  a  little  leisure — 
though  not  half  what  I  should  were  my  son 
like  other  men's  sons,  and  able  to  help  his 
father — and  as  he  is  an  old  friend,  I  have 
consented  to  make  what  I  can  of  his  money. 
What  about  the  Risdons  ?" 

Somehow  or  other  I  was  chilled,  and  felt 
for  the  moment  as  if  there  was  no  opening  my 
little  scheme  just  then.  I  suspect  it  was 
owing  to  Cousin  Pomfret's  manner  of  speaking 
of  Edward,  whom  I  loved  heartily,  and  had 
done  ever  since  he  was  a  child.  My  relation, 
too,  did  not  seem  uneasy  at  not  having  his 
question  answered;  though  he  did  say, 
in  a  sort  of  fluttering,  careless  way— out  of 
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civility,  of  course—"  What !  and  have  you 
any  money  you  want  taken  care  of,  Master 
Gray?" 

A  horse-laugh  from  Tyrwhitt  prevented  my 
replying.  His  attention  having  been  called 
by  the  graceless  Sally,  it  v^as  perceived  that 
the  latter  had  now  decorated  Edward  Pomfret 
with  a  dunce's  cap,  made  out  of  an  old  news- 
paper. The  youth  (he  had  an  incomparable 
temper)  contented  himself  with  putting  it  to 
one  side  very  quietly,  undisturbed  by  the 
triumphant  jeers  of  that  bold  being.  But  it 
seemed  as  if  Tyrwhitt  did  not  understand 
the  quietness  with  which  the  token  was 
disposed  of — ^for  he  dealt  the  damsel  a  ter- 
rible look — and  began  (for  a  wonder)  to 
apologize. 

"  Come,  Edward,  my  boy,  you  aire  not 
going  to  be  sulky,  I  hope,  because  this 
daughter  of  mine  is  not  quite  so  stiff  a  mop- 
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Stick  as  your  cousin  Miss  Grace,  there.  Why, 
what  now  ?  Nay,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  and  if 
you  are  to  look  in  a  rage  like  that,  it  serves 
you  right,  that's  what  I  say :  and  you  may  go 
and  revenge  yourself  on  yonder  lass,  if  you 
can ....  But  here's  Mademoiselle,  and  the 
tea." 

As  often  as  Mrs.  Joe  Pomfret  was  men- 
tioned, would  Harriet  express  her  displeasure 
at  "  her  lazy  West  Indian  ways,"  which  per- 
mitted her  to  have  an  humble  companion  in 
the  house ;  and  she,  young,  and  strong,  and 
able  to  wait  on  herself!  —  Spiteful  people 
said,  that  the  dull-looking,  brown-complexion- 
ed,  ndddle-aged  woman,  in  the  dark  silk,  who 
made  a  part  of  the  tea-equipage,  and  might 
sometimes  be  caught  winding  worsted  in  the 
drawing-room  of  a  morning,  was  but  a  lady's- 
maid  ;  but  I  always  believed  that  she  was  a 
well-educated  person,  from  her  silence,  and  her 
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propriety  when  she  did  speak,  and  the  won- 

« 

derful  plainness  of  her  dress.  Sally  Ty rwhitt 
set  up  a  loud  laugh,  when  she  crept  in ;  but 
Mademoiselle  raised  her  large,  heavy  eyes, 
with  a  look  which  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing its  repetition,  and  which,  indeed  quieted 
the  hoyden,  for  the  residue  of  the  evening, — ^a 
most  grateful  consequence,  I  must  say,  to 
myself,  and  my  cousin  Edward.  He  remained 
very  close  by  my  side  till  we  went  up  stairs — 
permitting  his  father  to  take  care  of  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt.  And  we  talked  about  Dimwood ; 
or,  rather,  he  listened  while  I  talked;  and 
could  have  listened  all  night ;  and — ^in  spite  of 
efforts  made  by  Sally,  which,  for  the  young 
lady's  sake,  I  shall  not  enumerate— he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  me,  and  went  up  with  me 
to  my  room. 

Once  or  twice,  during  the  course  of  our 
discourse,  I  had  fancied  his  desire  was  to  say 
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something  to  me  unheard  by  the  rest ;  and 
no  sooner  were  we  safe  in  my  chamber .... 
the  lond  laugh  of  Tyrwhitt  and  the  lively  talk 
of  cousin  Joe  being  heard  to  proceed  in  a 
contrary  direction — than  he  put  his  mouth 
close  to  ray  ear,  and  said,  "  Were  I  you,  Mr. 
Gray,  I  would  wait  a  little  while  before  I 
invested  any  money  just  now.  My  father 
likes  to  describe  himself  not  busy,  when  he  has 
the  most  on  his  hands.  Don't  say  anything 
more  to  him  about  the  Risdons'  concerns  at 
present.  You  will  oblige  me  very  much,  by 
not  asking  me  why— but  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  to  your  advantage."  And  shaking  hands 
warmly  with  me,  the  good  young  man  van- 
ished ;  as  I  took  it,  to  escape  from  question 
or  explanation. 

With  what  I  had  seen  that  evening,  and 
with  what  I  could  not  help  fancying,  I  was 
too  angry  and  feverish   to  sleep.       Events 
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proved  I  was  not  so  utteriy  wrong  in  my  fore- 
bodingSy  as  Harriet  was  accustomed  to  assert 
— meaning,  I  doubt  not,  that  I  should  prefer 
her  judgment  to  mine. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  DAY-DREAM  AND  A  MARTYRDOM. 

I  profess  she  has  an  aUuriDg  eye ;  I  am  doubtful  whether 
I  shall  trust  her,  even  with  Tribulation  himself. 

CONGREVE. 

"  I  had  no  time,  dearest  Grace,  to  write  you 
a  letter  with  the  cobweb  I  sent  you :  as  I  only 
heard  of  the  opportunity  ten  minutes  before 
the  courier  left.  Need  I  tell  you  there  is  a 
charm  in  it,,  to  make  you  wear  it  with  plea- 
sure ?— or  will  you  not  be  contented  till  Lady 
Kelsea  has  assured  you  that  it  is  the  finest 
lace  of  its  kind  to  be  had  in  Europe?  In 
either  case  it  reached  Dimwood,  I  trust, 
before  your  birthday."     [To  this  followed  a 
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great  effiision  of  tenderness,  which  I  omit,  in 
spite  of  Harriet's  displeasure.     Reading  such 
things,  she  says,  opens  the  heart.     P.  Gray.] 
". . . .  And  now  I  must  tell  you,  dearest,  of  a 
scene  which  has  filled  my  mind  since  yester- 
day.    I  have  been  at  an  axtto^da-'fe^  after  its 
kind ;  the  only  spectacle  I  have  seen  in  this 
fair  place,  at  which  I  did  not  wish  you  at  my 
side.     We  were  sitting  dreaming  in  the  sun 
yesterday  morning,  before  Florian's ; — I  lazily 
watching  the  stoop  of  the  pigeons  as  they 
came  rushing  for  their  food,  (privileged  pen- 
sioners  of  St.  Mark's,  who   now,   in  these 
decayed  days,  subsist  merely  on  the  charity 
of  an  old  patrician  lady)  when  I  heard  the 
well-known  cracked  voice,  issuing  from  the 
dark  alley's  mouth  by  the  clock  tower,  to  cry 
the  day's  amusements.     A  performance  was 
to  be  given  that  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  in 
the  Teatro  Garcia :  being  the  sacred  drama  of 
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*  SansOBo/  and  between  the  acts,  a  wonderful 
cantatrice,  the  like  of  whom  was  not  in  Christen- 
dom,  was  to  attempt  the  third  act  of  Rossini's 

*  Otello ;'  it  being  her  first  appearance  in 
public.  I  have  a  love  for  strolling  players, 
and  Golstein  assured  me  this  would  be  a  mere 
bam  performance ;  nay,  from  laughing  at  my 
determination  to  witness  it,  he  got  angry. 
On  all  disputed  questions  of  music  he  is 
touchy,  I  suspect,  and  given  to  settling  mat- 
ters with  a  sneer.  Off  he  strolled  towards 
Riccordi's :  while  I  betook  myself  to  that 
retreat  of  retreats,  St.  Mark's.  Under  like 
circumstances,  Rose  would  have  followed  me, 
and  insisted  on  proving  me  in  the  wrong.  ^ 
I  am  glad  he  was  not  with  me ;  for  I  never 
entered  a  place  in  which  the  mind  becomes  at 
once  so  silent  and  so  full  of  dreams  as  this 
building.  There  is  a  peculiar  bench  of  rosso 
antico  in  one  of  the  transepts,  quite  in  the 
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dark ;  whence  the  forenoon  effect  of  the  sun* 
rays  streaming  across  the  other  side  of  the 
church  is  incomparable.  Going  in  at  the 
door,  I  picked  up  my  subject  for  the  morn- 
ing's meditation  in  a  wretched  Santa  Mar^ 
garitaj  which  caught  me  as  I  passed  from  the 
midst  of  the  trumpery  store  of  the  print-sel- 
ler's, daily  exhibited  there  on  the  steps ;  as 
my  eye  fell  on  a  female  figure  in  white,  who 
was  kneeling  just  when  the  sun  was  brightest, 
I  know  not  wherefore,  but  the  different  lots 
of  different  women  came  before  me,  with  a 
force  and  vividness  of  contrast  I  cannot  ac- 
count for.  I  was  thinking  of  such  lives  as 
you  and  your  dear  mother  lead,  loving  and  be- 
loved, and  happy  in  this,  and  in  all  that  in- 
tellect and  taste  can  bestow ;  and  what  other 
creatures  naturally  formed  for  as  serene  an 
existence  have  endured — do  endure.  The 
solemn  and  nasal  chaunting  of  some  priests. 
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who  were  performing  a  service  in  the  choir, 
encouraged  the  strange  but  not  unpleasing 
sadness  of  my  fancies;  that  silent  figure 
still  seeming  to  serve  as  a  central  point.  You 
will  not  be  jealous  that  I  began  to  speculate 
upon  what  her  cares  and  prayers  might  be ; 
and  to  think,  in  all  human  probability,  how 
immense  a  distance  separated  her  from  that 
one,  for  whose  sake  my  vision  of  woman's 
destiny  brightened  ;  its  darker  side,  seeming 
to  me  too  remote,  and  impossible  to  do  more 
than  furnish  an  agreeable  contrast.  It  was 
only  the  rising  up  of  that  white  object  from 
her  devotions  which  broke  the  spell;  and 
then  the  little  congregation  from  the  choir 
spread  themselves  over  the  uneven  and  sea- 
like floor;  and  I  rose,  stiff  with  the  one 
posture,  it  appears,  I  had  maintained  for  a  good 
couple  of  hours.  Golstein  had  done  two 
palaces  during  my  dream,  and  I  know  not 
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what  trafficking  at  Riccordi's.  I  sometimes 
fancy  he  keeps  up  a  closer  connexion  with  the 
artistic  world  than  merely  one  of  idle  dilet- 
tantism. But  he  has  remarkably  good  taste, 
and  neither  confides  nor  questions  —  nor 
borrows  money. 

'*  You  would  not  have  been  amused,  dearest 
Grace,  had  you  accompanied  me  in  play-going 
that  afternoon.  There  was  too  much  character : 
the  noise  of  the  gondoliers  and /occAtnt,  who 
filled  the  pit — ^fellows  as  brown  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  out  of  olive-wood — was  ear-piercing. 
Such  laughing,  crying  out,  quarrelling,  buying 
and  selling ! — as  venders  of  candied  fruits  and 
aquafresca  (pretty  luxuries  these  for  a  brawny, 
half-dressed  race  of  men !)  pushed  their  way 
through  the  mob ;  which  looked  all  the  odder 
for  being  squeezed  under  the  broad  sunlight 
into  one  of  the  most  melancholy  places  I  ever 
saw — a  sufficiently  spacious  theatre,  meanly 
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painted   round   with    dirty   white,    and  too 
substantial  as  a  building  to  have  any  right  to 
look  so  squalid.     Even   my  taste  for  popu- 
larity could  not  lead  me  to  make  one  in  the 
parterre — I  must  have  a  box  to  myself,    But 
while  I  was  in  the  corridor,  a  little  lonely  in  my 
gentility,  I  was  struck  by  a  couple  of  remark- 
ably pretty  children — ^boy  and  girl, — *  hazing 
about,'  as  the  Americans  say,  in  search  of  a 
plac-e ;  and  was  only  too  glad  of  offering  them 
a  chair  a-piece  in  my  lege :  where  they  sate, 
their  legs  sticking  straight  out,  the  drollest, 
least  Northern  couple  of  Pantaloons  I  ever 
saw !     I  must  add  that  each  had,  for  treat, 
a  bottle  of  iced  water  not  much  larger  than 
a  phial,  wrapped-up  in  a  white  handkerchief: 
and  a  pomegranate. 

^^  But  the  scene  when  the  curtain  rose  upon 
a  stage,  the  rank  wretchedness  of  which  was 
disclosed  to  the  utmost  by  the  *  garish,  broad. 
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and  peering  day!'  Enter  Sansone,  a  huge, 
black-whiskered,  black-haired  Italian,  in  a 
sort  of  filthy  kilt;  roaring  and  raging  fifty 
times  loader  than  the  lion  he  was  to 
strucciare.  This,  by  way  of  arranging  the 
plot,  with  a  comfortable  attention  to  hnman 
interest,  was  made  to  pursue  the  fearful 
and  lost-in-the-wood  Dalila^  who  burst  on 
the  stage  in  a  miserable  Roxana  dress  of 
crimson  velvet  and  white  satin ;  and  what  a 
hideous,  lean,  wide-mouthed  creature ! — a  de- 
sperate caricature  of  the  Miss  — — —  whom  I 
saw  do  for  the  Marquise  de  Montespan  in 

's  *  La  Valli^re !'    The  lion  was  an 

eminent  nondescript,  untidily  covered  with  a 
dust-coloured  cere-cloth,  who  tumbled  head 
over  heels,  before  the  strong  man  touched 
him :  the  Philistines,  a  regiment  picked  up 
from  the  nearest  caUe  one  might  see  by  the 
misery  of  their  pantaloons,  and  the  ragged 
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state  of  their  prunella  shoes.  And  the  Jewish 
champion  licked  the  jaw*bone  (for  every  inci- 
dent was  *  presented ')  on  his  knees,  jerking  out 
his  *  Gran  Di-^o's^'  in  a  tone  which  reminded 
me  of  the  man  Lady  Eelsea  had  at  the  park, 
who  made  us  laugh  by  his  spasmodic  imita- 
tions of  Lombardi.  Still  I  have  seen  re- 
nowned tragedians  in  England  play  worse. 
But  the  great  treat  was  in  the  audience,  by 
whom  the  piece  was  hissed  throughout,  with 
a  mixture  of  frenzy  and  fun  one  must  cross  the 
Alps  to  conceive.  When  the  Philistines  went 
in  to  Dagon's  temple  to  the  hackneyed  ca- 
baletta  from  *  Belisario/  the  whole  parterre 
began  to  sing,  with  a  refrain  of  hands  and 
feet,  as  obstreperous  as  if  they  had  been  a 
parcel  of  infants.  My  pair  of  box-mates 
(what  wovld  Rose  have  said  to  see  me  in  such 
company?)  diverted  me  mightily,  by  their 
efforts  to  explain  the  piece  to  me,  and  the 
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mixture  of  keen  contempt  and  riotoas  diver- 
sion in  which  they  shared  as  fully  as  their 
elders;  shrieking  like  Bacchanals  when  the 
hero  made  off  with  an  old  shutter  (for  the 
gates  of  Gaza),  and  the  pillars  of  Dagon-s 
temple  were  let  down  gently  by  strings, 
which  the  sunset  made,  alas,  too  visible  to 
escape  notice. 

"  Perhaps  my  amusement,  in  all  this,  was 
too  great-boyish ;  but  I  think  you  would  not 
wholly  have  disdained  it.  After  the  Farce, 
came  the  Tragedy.  I  trembled  for  the  won- 
derful cantatrice^  before  she  had  sung  a  note : 
seeing  into  what  a  ruthless  and  reckless  con- 
dition the  audience  had  wrought  itself.  Her 
appearance  startled  me ;  it  was  my  neighbour 
of  the  Fiamma — and  I  half  think,  by  a  parti- 
cular turn  of  the  shoulders,  my  devotee  of  St. 
Mark's.  She  was  sitting,  at  all  events,  when 
the  curtain  rose,  in  the  very  attitude  of  the 
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printseller's  Santa  Margarita.  Will  you  tell 
me  that  these  coincidences  are  for  nothing  ? 
The  wretches  were  struck  by  her  appear- 
ance :  not  by  her  singular  fairness  and  am- 
plitude without  comeliness,  for  they  have 
plenty  of  Biondini  of  their  own— -(You  got 
the  print  from  Paris,  Bordone's  Dama  in 
the  Munich  Grallery,  I  sent  you?) — but,  by 
the  misery  of  her  countenance.  I  saw  that 
this  was  not  overdone  tragedy,  but  real. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  she  opened  her  mouth, 
when  an  unlucky  German  turn  to  some  of  the 
Italian  vowels  called  forth  a  universal  *  Ehi  P 
more  bitterly  mocking  than  any  exclamation 
I  ever  heard,  and  a  volley  of  hisses  which  fairly 
drove  Desdemona^s  confidante  and  companion, 
Emilia^  from  the  stage.  The  other  remained 
with  an  air,  as  if  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less  were  no  longer  of  any  matter — the  defi- 
ance of  despair.     Paler  she  could  not  turn, 
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but  she  did  not  pause :  going  on  with  her  task, 
with  a  mechanical  doggedness  which  was 
frightful :  the  boccay  of  course,  not  improving 
as  the  recitative  proceeded.  The  tumult 
which  ensued  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  de- 
scribe :  the  yells,  the  outcries  of  derision,  the 
cowardly  gesticulations  which  those  brutes 
were  not  ashamed  to  direct  against  a  woman 
— the  grossest  personal  mockery — ^the  most 
discordant  and  drowning  of  noises !  She  stood 
all:  and  through  my  lorgnette  I  could  see 
stood  it  with  a  dry  eye.  At  length,  when  the 
hurricane  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to 
everything  in  the  building  (though  I  know 
not  how  far  these  free  and  valiant  Venetians 
are  allowed  to  go  on  such  occasions),  a  miser- 
able shadow  of  a  man — the  very  apothecary 
in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  who,  I  presume,  was 
manager,  came  in,  with  every  appearance  of 
abject  terror  and  submission,  and  led  the  poor 
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creature  from  before  the  puHie.  On  her 
departure  everything  subsided  into  gay  and 
childish  cheerfulness  again ;  and  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  wrth  the  strange 
mobility  of  these  Southerns,  when,  on  the 
throng  pouring  out  of  the  theatre,  nine* 
tenths  of  them  stopped  before  a  decked-out 
image  at  a  street-comer,  dropped  on  their 
knees,  and  seemed,  for  a  monaent,  as  devoutly 
absorbed  in  devotion  as  if  their  day's  business 
had  been  a  holy  pilgrimage,  or  a  pious 
action. 

"  The  poor  woman,  Grace — I  cannot  de- 
scribe to  you  (are  you  jealous  ?)  how  much 
she  haunts  me ;  and  how  I  have  flown  for 
refuge  from  the  painful  thoughts  which  the  ex- 
hibition excited,  to  remembrances  of  one,  who, 
thank  Heaven,  is  exempt  from  the  remotest 

chance  of  such I  cannot  even  bear  to 

finish  the  sentence.   I  am  writing  in  the  front 
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of  Florian's — wishing  to  enjoy  the  air,  and 

the   lovely  music  of  the   Hungarian   band, 

which  will  exorcise  the   Evil  Spirit.     Why 

should  people  be  so   helplessly  affected  by 

agony  they  cannot  remove  ?     And  I  want  to 

keep  out  of  Golstein's  way.     He  will  tell  me 

it  served  me  right  for  going  to  such  a  place 

of  torment ;   and  be  smooth,  and  clever,  and 

unsympathetic — ^for  I  should  not  choose  to 

let  him  see  how  much  I  was  moved.     I  claim 

the  good  construction  of  all  who  may  read  it, 

for  this  letter,  and  for  your  own  devoted  and 

unaltered 

"  Walter  Carew." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A  TALE  IN  A  GONDOLA. 

D  6toit  renomm^  poor  sa  discretion :  et  des  nombreuses 
conqu^tes  on  n*a  connu  que  celles  qui  ont  voulu  8*afficher. 

Marmontel. 

The  antechamber  common  to  the  two  apart- 
ments at  the  Fiamma  d'Oro  never  looked 
more  dreary  than  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
described  in  Carew's  last  letter.  The  single 
lean  wax  candle  burning  on  the  rickety  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  flaring  as  the 
breeze  came  in  through  the  windows  which 
flapped  carelessly  open,  made  the  cheerless 
paucity  of  furniture  all   the  more  evident. 
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It  was  late;  but  the  nightly  merriment  on 
the  ground-floor  had  not  begun,  and  poor 
fagged  Checeo,  it  seemed,  had  obtained  leave 
to  breathe  the  air  for  awhile ;  for  his  hoarse 
but  lively  voice  was  not  upon  the  stairs,  as 
usual. 

"  Tutto  e  silenziOy*^  hummed  Golstein  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  he  entered,  stepping  with 
peculiar  lightness.  ^*  I  am  not  too  late !  But 
first,  let  me  make  everything  snre ;''  and  taking 
the  candle,  he  unlocked  and  entered  Carew's 
chamber.  It  was  empty:  and  the  schemer, 
possibly,  smiled  at  his  own  luck,  as  he  passed 
across  to  the  other  door — ^paused  there,  and 
listened.  It  proved  to  have  been  left  un- 
closed; and  that  he  fancied  some  one  was 
within  might  have  been  guessed  from  his 
stealthy  entrance.  Having  crossed  the  thres- 
hold, he  shaded  the  taper  with  his  hand,  and 
looked  round  him. 
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She  was  there,  extended  on  a  sofa,  in  an 
attitude  which  the  connoisseur  had  leisure  to 
admire,  as  a  study  of  anguish.  Her  hair, 
which  had  been  imperfectly  fastened,  was 
now  streaming  loose,  part  of  it  reaching  the 
floor ;  and  an  old  gay  shawl,  which  she  had 
grasped  (as  if  chill — though  she  had  neglected 
to  close  the  windows,)  set  off  the  livid  white- 
ness of  her  complexion  in  strong  contrast. 
There  was  no  fancying  she  could  be  asleep 
— and  in  another  instant  she  had  turned 
her  head :  saying  the  while,  in  a  tone  the 
meaning  of  which  none  could  mistake  — 
"  You  may  speak,  sir :  I  have  no  alternative 
left" 

**  The  Fraiilein,  perhaps,  is  hardly  aware 
by  this  light  that  it  is  a  stranger ;"  replied 
Golstein,  subduing  his  voice. 

"  Whoever  you  be,"  was  the  reckless  an- 
swer, "  I  neither  know  nor  care.     For  good 
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you  cannot  come  —  I  have  hardly  longer  the 
will  to  resist  evil." 

"  There  is  more  good^  perhaps,  in  my 
errand  than  you  would  believe,  or  accept" 
-^returned  the  gentleman,  still  maintaining 
his  place  on  the  threshold.  "  You  are  ill — 
you  are  distressed  —  you  are  terrified.  Will 
you  give  me  an  audience,  alone,  in  the  morn- 
ing  ?" 

"  Now — now  ! — those  who  wish  to  speak 
to  me  must  make  haste !  You  could  not  have 
intruded,  sir,  had  I  cared  to  have  kept  you 
out:  nor  can  anything  you  have  to  say 
amaze  or  alarm  me.  What  is  it,  sir?" — and 
she  rose,  and  feebly  endeavoured  to  arrange 
her  hair.     "  Will  you  not  sit  ?" 

The  utter  unconcern  and  wretchedness  of 
her  tone  embarrassed  the  visitor,  man  of  the 
world  as  he  was.  There  was  no  trifling; 
still  less  the  slightest  possibility  of  passion- 
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ate  advance  to  one  in  such  a  mood  for  any 
one  less  resolute  than  the  Evil  Spirit  himself : 
had  such  been  the  intruder's  purpose.  Gol- 
stein  endeavoured  to  gather  words  in  a  mo- 
ment's silence. 

"  Well,  sir,"  cried  the  girl,  in  the  same 
bitter  voice,  "  is  it  only  to  stare  at  me  you 
are  here  ?  You  might  have  gone  to  the 
theatre  this  afternoon.  I  think  I  have  seen 
you  before,  and  that  you  have  a  propensity 
for  such  gratifications." 

"  I  claim  a  counti^man's  right,"  was  the 
rejoinder  of  the  other,  discarding  his  Italian, 
and  speaking  in  German.  ^^  You  seem  to  me 
unhappy  here,  and  with  no  one  to  take  care 
of  you ;  and  I  thought " 

But  the  burst  of  grief  from  the  un- 
happy girl,  at  the  sound  of  her  own  lan- 
guage in  the  accent  of  kindness,  drowned  the 
rest  of  Golsteiu's  speech :  and  it  was  some 
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moments  ere  he  could  resume  his  offers  of 

service. 

"  You  must  not  be  cast  down,"  said  he ; 
"  it  was  a  hasty  step  this  afternoon,  'and  one 
which  could  not  succeed.  You  were  not 
prepared  to  face  any  audience :  nor  was  the 
one  of  to-day  worthy  of  hearing  you.  I  am 
sure  that,  before  long,  you  will  be  heard  of  dif- 
ferently ;  but,  for  a  while,  you  must  be  quiet : 
your  friends"... 

"  Quiet !  friends !"  sobbed  Helena :  "  where 
are  they  ?     I  have  not  a  relation  in  the  wide 

^yorld,  1 0!  if  I  were  only  dead!    But 

I  hope  I  am  dying!"... 

"  Yon  must  allow  me,  then,  to  stand  in  the 
stead  of  a  kinsman.  I  will  not  molest  you 
—nor  shall  any  one  else.  You  shall  pursue 
your  career  undisturbed.  We  wiU  find  proper 
protection  for  you.  It  was  right— very  right 
—to  send  your  companion  away:  she  was 
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unfit  to  associate  with  any  young  lady.  Do 
not  look  so  scared.  I  mean  you  nothing  but 
assistance  and  respect." 

The  composure  of  Gobtein's  tone  and 
manner  had  its  effect ;  and  the  poor  girl  felt 
as  if  there  was  something  of  the  old  man  in 
the  way  with  which  he  poured  out  wine  from 
the  decanter  on  the  table,  and  quietly  obliged 
her  to  drink.  She  trembled  less ;  for  a  part 
of  her  agitation,  and  a  part,  too,  of  that  hu- 
miliating failure,  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
exhaustion  of  hunger. 

"  Will  you  eat  something,  now,"  continued 
her  comforter,  "  and  go  to  bed  quietly,  if  I 
leave  you :  and  will  you  let  me  talk  to  you 
in  the  morning  ?  I  have  an  arrangement  to 
propose,  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  which, 
I  think,  will  relieve  you  of  any  immediate 
anxiety:  and  I  will  speak  to  the  people 
below— shall  I? — that  you  shall  not  be  dis- 
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turbed  by  intruders.     Depend  upon  it,  you 

shall  be  kindly  cared  for,  and Pasta  was 

hissed  many  times." 

**  Thank  you !  thank  you !"  cried  Helena, 
still  weeping ;  but  making  a  show  of  arrang- 
ing the  disorder  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
had  flung  herself  down :  **  I  cannot  talk  to 
you  to-night;  and  you  had  better  have  let 
me  perish  ....  it  is  bad  luck  to  care  for  me. 
But  you  speak  kindly." 

**  And  mean  as  I  speak — nothing  more," 
replied  the  other,  in  the  same  unimpassioned 
tone.  "  Believe  me,  you  shall  not  be  wronged, 
nor  too  much  obliged;  but  you  have  too 
precious  a  talent  to  be  allowed  to  perish  for 
want  of  help.  Here  is  Checco,  with  some 
supper  for  you~we  will  go  out  together.  Do 
not  let  him  hear  you  crying." 

Half  mechanically,  half  soothed  by  kind- 
ness which  promised  so  much  while  it  pre- 
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tended  so  little,  the  poor  famished  girl  al- 
lowed the  table  with  refreshments  to  be  placed 
before  her,  and  returned  the  "  Good  night " 
of  her  self-possessed  counsellor,  in  a  voice 
that  went  to  the  heart  of  one  of  her  hearers. 
As  they  stood  on  the  threshold,  the  cameriere^ 
subtle  and  practised  beyond  his  kind,  suddenly 
held  up  the  lamp  in  Golstein's  face. 

But  what  was  written  or  hidden  there  was 
past  Checco's  skill  to  read.  The  Austrian 
was  none  of  the  coarse  or  straightforward 
intriguers  such  as  the  Frontin  of  the  Fiamrna 
fTOro  had  been  used  to  track  out.  He  had 
his  own  purposes  and  ideas;  but  they  were 
not  so  vulgar,  nor,  in  one  sense,  so  vile,  as 
the  Venetian  guessed.  "  Let  me  know," 
said  he,  in  a  voice  which  told  nothing,  "  when 
the  English  Signer  comes  home ;"  and  went 
quietly  to  his  own  quarters. 

"  After  no  good,"  exclaimed  the  Italian, 
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looking  after  him,  and  gesticulating  vio- 
lently ;  "  but  I'll  watch  him ;  and  if  he  means 

any   mischief Adesso !    Adesso  /" — (in 

answer  to  the  Padrona's  scream  from  below). 
"  I  am  bringing  the  light :"  and  he  ran 
forward  as  officiously  to  meet  Carew,  as 
if  he  had  not  been  on  his  feet  some  dozen 
hours. 

Walter  had  not  been  installed  in  his  apart- 
ment half  an  hour,  before  he  was  joined  by 
Golstein.     But  the  latter  was  too  thoroughly 
experienced  to  lead  at  once  to  the  matter  on 
his  mind.     "  Are  you  at  home  for  the  even- 
ing?" was  his  question :  *^  and  such  a  beautiful 
evening,  with  such  a  night-breeze,  the  very 
poets'   zephyr!   Come  out  on  the  lagoon  a 
little ;  we  have  not  had  half  an  hour's  talk  to- 
day ; — or  would  you  rather  be  alone  ?"     The 
invitation    was    seconded   by    the    striking 
up  of  the  nightly  harp  on  the  floor  below. 
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and  the  gathering  of  voices — and  was  ac- 
cepted by  Carew  with  a  moody  "  You  must 
talk  to-night,  Grolstein ;  I  shall  be  bad  com- 
pany." 

"  I  guessed  as  much,"  replied  the  other,  in 
a  more  serious  tone  than  usual.  (**  Checco,  take 
the  key.  That  fellow  is  growing  impudent, 
Carew;  you  are  spoiling  him!)  Perhaps  I 
could  tell  you,  too,  what  is  making  you  a 
little  grave  this  evening.  You  know  I  come 
of  a  family  of  conjurors,  who  did,  some  of 
them,  very  remarkable  feats,  before  mes- 
merism and  clairvoyance  were  thought  of." 
"  And  you  inherit  their  skill,  Golstein  ?" 
"  More  or  less.  All  persons  of  quick  sym- 
pathies do.  See,  for  instance,  how  well  we 
know  each  other,  though  we  have  passed  so 
little  time  in  each  other's  company.  Yes,  I 
could  make  the  fortune  of  a  Decameron  with 
the  unaccountable  things  that  have  happened 
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to  different  relations  of  mine  ever  since 
Golstein  was  a  name  and  the  Danube  a  river. 
Nay,  the  same  luck  has  pursued  us  in  marry- 
ing, from  the  days  of  the  first  Count,  who 
patronised  a  water  Spirit,  and  was  drowned 
by  her  family  in  a  fit  of  revenge,  because  he 
broke  his  promise,  and  would  not  let  her  go 
home  once  a-year  to  keep  holiday — to  my 
own  mother's  time.  Strange  enough  was  the 
doom  which  followed  her.  I  may  as  well  tell 
it  you,  if  I  am  to  do  the  talking.  You  never 
expected  a  *  German  ghost-story,'-— as  the 
English  young  ladies,  I  have  observed,  call  all 
legends — ^from  me,  I  dare  be  sworn.  But  here 
is  Damiani  and  the  barca.  Keep  in  the  moon- 
light as  much  as  you  can,  fellows,  and  do  not 
sing.  This  makes  a  good  framework  for  a 
mdrchen^  does  it  not  ?" 

And,    their    places   taken,    the   Austrian 
proceeded  in  the  same  tone,  half  serious  half 
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in  jest — in  spite,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the 
few  signs  of  interest  and  attention  manifested 
by  his  companion. 

*'  My  mother  was  a  woman  of  the  people ; 
and  as  such  would  only  have  been  married  by 
the  left  hand  to  my  father,  had  not  she  re- 
ceived a  patent  of  nobility  from  the  Emperor, 
in  recognition  of  her  magnificent  talents  as 
an  actress  and  a  singer;  or,  rather,  some 
proofs  were  got  up  among  them,  that  there 
was  noble  blood  in  her  veins,  to  justify  the 
exaltation.  You  know  such  matters  are  of 
serious  consequence  with  us  at  home.  Now 
you  know  how  I  come  by  my  passion  for 
music. 

"  She,  my  mother,  was  bom  in  war-time ; 
her  father  being  a  common  soldier—  who  was 
a  fellow  handsome  enough  to  run  away  with 
a  beautiful  Jessica  and  a  money-bag,  and 
picaroon  enough  to  spend  her  money   with 
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both  hands.     I  am  afraid  he  was  a  horrible 

mauvais  sujet.     And  whatever  of  mischief  I 

have  in  my  veins  I  ascribe  to  him ;  for  the 

Golsteins,   Heaven   save  us !  have  been  dull 

from    the    flood,    and   thriven   accordingly, 

whereas  he  was  for  ever  in  scrapes.     Re- 

quiescat. 

"  In  what  part  of  Germany  my  mother  was 

born  she   would   never  tell — nor  when.     It 

runs  in   our  blood  not   to  know  our  ages. 

But  she  was  born  in  war-time ;  and,  by  some 

grace  or  favour,  her  mother  had  quarters  in 

a  palace,  which  one  or  two  officers'  wives 

also  occupied.     This  I  know,  however,  that 

it  was  always  said  that  some  terrible  sack  of 
the   town    exposed    my   grandmother,   then 

very  far  advanced  in   pregnancy,  to  be  the 

helpless  witness  of  the  cruel  murder  of  her 

husband; — she  being  unnoticed  in  an  alcove,  to 

which  she  had  crept  for  safety,  and  the  back 
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of  which  was  occupied  bj  a  sheet  of  looking- 
glass,  where  the  whole  hideous  deed  was 
distinctly  reflected.  The  desperate  efforts 
she  made  to  constrain  her  terror,  and  the 
agonj  at  her  husband's  fate,  brought  on 
labour,  and  my  mother  was  born  that  night. 
Whether  it  was  merely  a  saying  which  had 
grown  out  of  my  grandmother's  own  invention, 
or  some  fortune-teller's  wisdom,  who,  being 
consulted,  naturally  found  it  easy  to  make 
up  a  new  prediction — but  certain  is  the  fact, 
that,  so  long  as  my  poor  mother  could  remem- 
ber anything,  she  understood  that  it  was 
belieyed,  because  it  had  been  declared,  that 
she  should  never  die  before,  or  until,  she  had 
looked  in  a  glass, 

"  These,  you  will  own,  were  rather  hard 
conditions  for  one  who  turned  out  the  most 
beautiful  creature  of  her  time.  Little  trace  of 
it  has  she  transmitted  to  her  child  !     I  am  a 
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Golstein.     Hard  or  easy,  the   warning   was 
obeyed.     My  grandmother,  who  was  reduced 
to  the  labour  of  her  fingers  for  her  support, 
never  lost  sight  of  the  child,  morning,  noon,  or 
night ;  and  so  inculcated  the  strange  notion 
or  prophecy,  as  might  be,  that  the  little  girl's 
terror  became  as  great  as  the  mother's  caution. 
Sarcastic  people,   in    after  years,    when   she 
became  a  great  lady,  used  to  tell  how  her 
boudoir  was   filled   with   tubs   of  water,   so 
placed  that  she,  too,  might  catch  some  small 
comfort  from  the  charms  which  set  the  world 
on  fire.     But,  if  it  is  credible,  I  do  believe  she 
never  saw  her  own  face,  save  in  pictures  ;  and 
it  is  true,  that  she  had  her  portrait  painted 
once  a  year,  and  carried  it  about  in  her  tra- 
velling carriage  wherever   she  went.      Will 
you  have  the  rest  ?" 

''  I   knew  you    were   playing     with    me, 
Golstein,"  cried  the  other,  who  had   raised 
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himself  up  on  his  elbow.     "  Come ;  as  you 
have  begun,  you  shall  make  an  end." 

"  Make !  Nay,  there  is  no  need — ^I  only 
did  not  know  whether  you  were  listening,  or 
chewing  some  coincidence  of  your  own,  as  I 
saw  you  doing  this  morning,  in  St.  Mark's, 
when  I  crossed  right  under  your  nose,  and 
you  never  noticed  me.  So,  we  are  out  of  the 
shadow.  Just  turn  and  look  at  La  Salute, 
in  that  light — so  faery-like,  is  it  not  ? — Well, 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  my  poor  mother's 
history — ^how  she  would  be  brought  up  for 
the  stage,  and,  aft-er  all  the  usual  miseries  of 
the  probation,  became  the  favourite  of  her 
day.  Don't  ask  me  her  name.  It  was  a  rule 
in  the  Golstein  family  tor  forget  it.  But  the 
whimsy,  or  possession,  or  call  it  what  you 
please,  I  have  mentioned,  was  as  notorious 
as  her  beauty,  or  her  musical  and  dramatic 
genius.     Once,  when  a  child,  her  dancing- 
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master,  out  of  patience  with  her  Ballenness 
and  freaks,  declared  he  would  have  a  mirror 
brought  into  the  room;  and  the  fits  into 
which  she  was  thrown  were  so  violent  as  to 
confine  her  for  many  days  to  bed.  Her 
mother  never  lost  sight  of  her  fur  an  instant ; 
and  I  have  heard  that,  till  her  daughter  was 
able  to  command,  she  never  permitted  her  to 
pay  a  visit,  save  in  a  bonnet  and  a  thick  crape 
veil ;  which,  by  the  way,  helped  to  excite 
curiosity  about  her  beauty  to  a  degree  un- 
known in  these  days.  For  four  years  she 
was  placed  in  a  oonvent,  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  harm;  and  when  she  was  to  come 
out  on    the   stage  —  the    precautions  —  the 

briberies — the  stratagems go  on  with  any 

idea  for  eighteen  years,  and  you  are  its  slave 
r.  I  even  have  an  hereditary  touch  of 
r ;  and  yon  will  laagh  at  me,  if  I  say, 
I  thought  I  should  see  my  own  ugly 
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Golstein  face  in  the  water  at  this  moment, 
it  would  require  a  very  strong  effort  to  make 
me  look  over  the  side  of  oar  boat,  though  I 
know  only  you  are  behind  me ! — 

"  Well,  the  poor  old  lady's  watchings  could 
not  last  for  ever.  She  watched  her  daughter 
into  the  arms  of  a  nobleman,  many  years 
older  than  herself  and  not  very  strong  in  the 
head-piece ;  and  then  she  died — exacting,  it 
was  said,  solemn  promises  on  her  death-bed, 
that  the  object  of  her  life  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  Now,  my  honourable  father  was 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  make  light  of 
such  a  saga  ;  seeing  that  he  was  passionately 
attached  to  his  young  wife:  all  the  more 
so,  when  his  choice  had  been  authenticated 
by  his  Sovereign.  Golstein  was  routed  from 
top  to  bottom,  before  he  brought  her  home, 
to  get  rid  of  a  reflector  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 
A  barber  was  actually  brought  to  make  one 
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of  the  establishment,  as  the  world  could  no 
longer  shave  itself:  and  the  Lady's  own  suite 
of  rooms  was  hung  in  tapestries  so  rich,  and 
so  decorated  with  lovely  pictures  of  herself, 
by  the  best  artists,  that  it  was  to  be  hoped 
the  world  would  not  feel  the  loss — Heaven 
bless  us !  she  shrunk  from  the  thought  of 
such  a  thing — or  that  such  of  her  visiters  as 
were  given  to  scoffing  would  spare  the  pecu- 
liarity, on  the  score  of  the  richness  and  taste 
of  the  substitutes  for  the  fatal  piece  of  furni- 
ture. Had  my  honoured  progenitor  spent 
less  on  this  crotchet,  I  should  not  now  have 
been  obliged  to  hang  myself,  as  I  do,  on  some 
rich  Englishman,  for  countenance  and  libe- 
rality. Don't  start  so,  Carew,  I  told  you  I 
was  clairvoyanV 

"  You  are  very  provoking,  first  to  work  up 
one's  interest,  and  then  to  forget  yourself  in 
such  nonsense." 
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"  A  thousand  pardons.  Perhaps  you  will 
see,  before  long,  how  honest  I  have  been  in 
my  confession,  and  that  I  don't  talk  nonsense 
at  random.  But  you  want  to  know  the  end 
of  the  lady  who  never  saw  her  own  face. 
How  her  fancy  was  talked  of — w,  to  this  day — 
you  may  guess.  Some  laid  it  to  the  jealousy 
of  her  husband — some  to  an  eccentricity — shall 
we  call  it  so? — which  was  hereditary.  A 
very  devout  branch  of  the  family,  who  fully 
designed  that  my  father  should  have  no  heir, 
talked  of  getting  the  Pope  to  interfere.  It 
was  made  an  excuse  for  her  not  being  pre- 
sented at  court,  and  received  too;  for  the 
Emperor  is  known  very  gallantly  to  have  said 
that,  as  the  mountain  would  not  go  to  Maho- 
met, Mahomet  would  go  to  the  mountain.  So 
he  invited  himself  and  some  sixty  friends, 
and,  of  course,  a  rare  company  of  barbers,  to 
a  fortnight's  viUeggiatura  at  Golstein ;  like  an 
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Emperor,  giving  his  host  to  understand  that 
he  meant  to  enjoy  himself  sumptuously,  but 
without  the  slightest  thought  of  paying  for 
his  lodging.  What  made  matters  still  more 
inconvenient  was,  that  the  poor  Countess  had 
at  last  promised  an  heir  to  her  lord,  and 
that  her  health,  never  strong,  was  now  more 
than  ever  delicate.  She  was  subject  to  terrible 
depression  and  fits  of  weeping.  Charitable 
people  would  have  it  that  she  wanted  to  be  on 
the  stage  again — and  that  she  was  moped  to 
death  in  her  husband's  grand  old  castle.  I 
suspect  she  was  more  pitied  than  comforted ; 
after  the  sweet  way  of  the  world." 

"  But  the  end,  Golstein,  the  end!  and  I  wish 
you  would  not  sneer  so." 

"  Directly ;  and  I  am  sorry  my  manner 
does  not  please  you.  Well,  the  Emperor 
came  in  all  his  glory,  and  was  very  much 
struck   with   my  poor  mother — ^very  much 
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indeed.     This  set  a  seal  on  her  unpopularity. 
There  was  one  lady,  in  particular,  who  took 
the  affair  much  to  heart,  and  charitably  tried 
to  rouse  up  my  father  to  the  horror  of  his 
wife  being  found  so  agreeable.     But,  if  he 
had  been  disposed  to  doubt  her,  he  was  too 
much  crazed  by  his  financial  aSairs  just  then 
to  have  time  to  be  troubled  about  any  such 
matters.     Then  she  beset  the  chaplain — my 
mother's  confessor;    and  he  let  fly  such  a 
sermon  against  malice  and  evil-speaking,  and 
such  straightforward  threats  of  complaining 
of  her  to  the  higher  powers,  as  kept  her  still 
for  a  day  or  two.     In  fact,  so  terrified  was 
she  lest  Father  Hilarius  should  put  his  threat 
into  execution,  that,  for  one  whole  morning, 
when  the  rest  of  the  party  were  out  on  some 
rural  excursion  or  other,  she  was  missing — 
shut  up,  she  penitently  assured  the  holy  man, 
reading    good    books.      Carew,    distrust    a 
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woman,  whenever  she  gets  by  herself,  and 
asks  time  for  meditation.  They  can't  set 
their  traps  before  lookers-on.  Poor  Father 
Hilarius,  however,  was  entirely  deceived,  and 
spoke  much  of  the  ductile  humility  of  the 
lady ;  and  what  a  changed  woman  she  was,  in 
look  and  speech,  from  the  moment  when  he 
had  represented  to  her  the  heinousness  of 
tale-bearing ! 

"  The  day  but  one  after  the  hunting-party, 
and  the  last  of  the  imperial  visit,  was  to  be 
signalized  by  a  grand  farewell  ball ;  and  my 
father,  having  received  an  intimation  that  the 
Emperor  would  by  no  means  be  displeased 
with  a  little  extra  luxury  on  the  occasion, 
wound  himself  up  for,  the  last  effort.  Ruined 
he  was  already :  so  the  entire  castle  was 
opened  from  top  to  bottom,  and  blazing  with 
an  illumination,  and  the  entire  cellar  was 
produced    on    the  supper  table  (there  are 
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people  who  will  tell  you  to  this  very  day  of 
the  Tokay  given  on  that  occasion) ;  and  the 
Emperor  ate  and  drank,  and  devoted  himself 
all  the  evening  to  his  hostess,  in  a  manner 
which,  the  family  friends  declared,  foreboded 
estates  or  chamberlainships  at  least.  Nay, 
so  thoroughly  inspirited  was  he,  by  the  wine 
or  the  company,  that  he  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
with  peculiar  unction,  *  Heavens,  Countess ! 
you  look  lovelier  and  lovelier  every  moment ! 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  cannot  see  your- 
self!'  Emperor  or  slave,  he  must  have  been 
far  gone  before  he  dared  venture  to  say  so 
much  to  the  haughty  Madame  Golstein ;  and 
she  must  have  been  especially  amiable  to 
receive  the  compliment  as  she  did — in  silence ; 
but  her  triumph  must  come  to  an  end.  She 
remained,  however,  the  last  in  the  suite  of 
rooms,  taking  leave  of  her  guests,  with  a 
grace  which,  I  am  told,  was  unequalled,  and 
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many  a  lady  went  to  bed  that  night  more 
enraged  than  ever  at  the  success  of  the  poor 
singer,  and  at  her  husband's  shameful  indif- 
ference to  the  crown  of  honour  which  awaited 
him. 

"  Those,  however,  who  slept  in  the  castle, 
had  hardly  retired  to  rest,  when  they  were 
aroused  by  shrieks  so  piercing  from  a  remote 
comer  of  the  building  as  to  penetrate  every- 
where !  a  red  glare,  too,  was  seen  to  deepen 
behind  two  windows,  and,  ere  the  door  of  the 
apartment  whence  the  cry  proceeded  was 
reached,  the  cry  of  *  Fire  !*  from  the  guests 
and  sleepy,  half-drunk  servants  drowned  it. 
It  was  in  my  mother's  room.  She  was  dis- 
covered lying  on  the  floor  in  throes  of  pain — 
the  nature  of  which  was  presently  evident — 
her  dress  of  spangled  muslin  burnt ;  the 
draperies  of  her  bed,  which  were  temporary, 
having  caught  fire  in  her  attempt  to  extinguish 
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the  flame.  But,  even  as  she  lay  there,  fatally 
scorched,  in  the  pangs  of  premature  child- 
birth, some  terror  stronger  than  her  agony 
appeared  to  possess  her,  and  it  was  obyious 
that  she  was  attempting  to  screen  herself 
from  being  confronted  with  what  had  caused 
this  catastrophe — a  large  mirror,  which  filled 
a  recess  in  the  chamber  from  roof  to  floor. 

"  The  fire  was  extinguished  with  great 
difficulty ;  and  the  royal  guest,  taking  fright, 
departed,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  with 
all  his  suite.  After  some  hours  of  frightful 
suffering,  I  was  bom;  but  my  poor  mother 
never  recovere^J.  She  lived  long  enough  to 
explain  that,  on  slowly  entering  the  chamber, 
which  she  was  to  inhabit  for  that  night  only, 
with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  repeating  the 
Emperor's /^wr^/te  of  gallantry,  she  had  been 
struck  by  the  sight  of  a  very  beautiful  woman 
advancing  to  meet  her,  and  dressed  exactly 
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like  herself.  It  was  an  instant  before  it 
occurred  to  her  that  the  terror  of  her  life 
was  realized.  The  fear  she  described  as  being 
greater  than  she  could  endure ;  and,  in  her 
distraction,  the  rich  lace  lappets  she  wore  on 
her  head  caught  fire  from  the  lamp,  and  gave 
it  to  her  robe.  She  lived  barely  two  days 
after  this.  The  appearance  of  the  mirror  was 
accounted  for  in  this  way :  that  the  room  had 
been  oneof  anold  suite  of  reception-rooms,  long 
since  abandoned ;  that,  when  Count  Golstein 
gave  the  sweeping  orders  I  told  you  of,  it  had 
either  been  found  impossible  to  detach  the 
glasses  from  these  walls,  owing  to  their 
peculiar  setting,  or  else  the  workmen,  to 
save  trouble,  had  contented  themselves  with 
covering  them  with  damask  hangings.  By 
ill  luck,  this  very  chamber  had  been  occupied 
by  the  envious  Countess  von  Miltenberg,  and 
some  slight  crevice  had  made  her  acquainted 
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with  the  secret :  and  it  appeared  that  she  had 
employed  that  very  morning  which  had  won 
her  so  much  credit  with  Father  Hilarius, 
in  so  detaching  the  coyering,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  confidential  servant,  that  it 
would  fall  with  a  touch— *and  this  must  have 
been  given  but  two  seconds  before  her  victim, 
and  the  victim  of  her  own  superstition,  entered 
her  apartment  for  the  night.  Are  you 
listening,  Carew?  I  hope  you  believe  my 
story ;  but  you  English  laugh  at  all  credulity 
save  your  own." 

"  Too  much  so,  indeed ;  but  I  am  not  the 
laugher  of  the  two,  good  friend ;  as  you  know 
well.     Who " 

"  I  plead  to  everything— to  coldness  w!ien 
you  would  rhapsodize — to  my  having  slept 
that  morning  when  we  came  down  by  the 
Eisack — to  having  quoted  a  piece  of  folly  by 
the  sarcophagus  at  Verona — ^and  to  having 
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traduced  the  blessed  St.  Antony  at  Padua  in 
his  own  house ;  but  when  you  are  as  old  as 
I,  you  will  read  all  these  things  for  what  they 
are:  and  learn  that,  perhaps,  those  very 
persons  whose  impressions  are  the  deepest 
are  those  whose  words  are  habitually  the 
lightest.  Persiflage  is  not  the  worst  every- 
day wear  for  such  as  hesitate  to  share  their 
most  sacred  feelings  with  all  the  world." 

The  tone  in  which  Golstein  spoke  pene- 
trated Carew ;  for  he  thought  of  Grace. 

"  Was  that  sigh  for  your  lady-love, 
camarado  f  And  so  you  are  surprised  at  my 
new  aspect.  Come,  you  should  astound  me 
in  turn,  methinks,  and  tell  me  as  much  of 
your  story  as  commits  no  other  person.  Why, 
you  need  not  start ;  this  is  none  of  my  clair- 
voyance* The  officer  at  the  Post  knows  as 
much  as  I  do,  that  there  is  a  certain  Made- 
moiselle Pomfret,  to  whom  very  long  letters 
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get  very  frequently  written;  and  Checco 
infinitely  more.  Depend  upon  it,"  (the  two 
were  speaking  German,  but  Golstein,  never- 
theless, lowered  his  tone),  "  he  has  tried  his 
best  to  spell  out  every  line  in  your  writing- 
case  long  ere  this." 

**  You  cannot  bear  that  poor,  civil  fellow ; 
and  why?" 

"  All  the  waiters  here  are  spies,"  was  the 
answer.  "Perhaps  you  love  the  class,  and 
would  have  no  objection  that  all  you  saw  and 
said  and  did  to-day  at  the  Teatro  Garcia 
should  be  told  on  the  house-top.  Come,  you 
will  hardly  get  rid  of  that  scene  easily ;  and,  if 
so  please  you,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it 
-^all  persiflage  apart." 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  at  once 
accidental  and  certain,  in  which  the  Austrian  had 
touched  upon  one  hidden  chord  after  another, 
which,  in  a  not  very  pleasant  manner,  fas- 
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cinated  Carew.  How  much  or  how  little  his 
companion  knew  or  guessed — ^how  far  he  was 
in  earnest— how  much  he  really  could  feel — 
all  these  questions  succeeded  each  other  with 
the  speed  of  lightning,  and  to  them,  "  What 
he  wanted  to  say  ?" 

"  So  you  really  mean  to  keep  to  dumb 
show,  Carew  ?  and  are  none  the  better  for  the 
moonlight  and  my  legend.  Or,  seriously,  are 
you  taking  that  poor  girl's  situation  to  heart, 
as  much  as  I  fancied — and  more,  you  fancy, 
than  SL  fiance  ought  to  do  ?  Excuse  me,  when 
one  talks  gravely,  there  should^be  nothing  but 
directness  between  two  companions." 

"  You  are  so  strange,  Golstein ;"  replied 
the  other,  with  the  slightest  petulance  of 
tone,  "  What  could  induce  me  to  suppose 
you  had  any  grave  interest  in  the  misfortunes 
of  any ....  and  a  perfect  stranger?" 

*'  M^   countrywoman,  you  will   recollect, 
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Carew;  and  an  artist — ^you  know  I  am  the 
son  of  an  artist.  I  will  not  pretend — between 
men  all  sentiment  is  needless  or  wasted — 
humanity  as  my  reason.  But  she  is  alone 
and  friendless  ;  and  wretched  enough  at  this 
instant  to  make  that  my  apology.  What  can 
one  do  for  her  ?"  And  with  all  the  art  and 
impressiveness  of  perfect  self-command,  he 
briefly  described  the  scene  in  which  he  had 
been  an  actor. 

"  And  what  is  your  further  purpose?"  mur- 
mured the  other,  almost  inaudibly. 

"  To  enable  her  to  finish  her  musical  edu- 
cation properly,  before  she  presents  herself 
again  to  the  public.  To  put  her  under  com- 
petent protection" 

"  Your  own  ?"  interrupted  Carew,  turning 
his  full  eyes  on  Golstein ;  a  ray  of  moonlight 
making  the  little  cabin  of  the  gondola  as 
bright  as  day. 
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The  other  returned  the  gaze  without  shrink- 
ing. ^^One  might  think,  Carew^  we  had 
changed  parts  for  to*night^s  performance ;  and 
that  you  were  the  mocking  Mentor  and  I  the 
Faust,  Mine !  no,  truly,  I  am  too  old  and 
too  blase  for  love-making,  and  it  plays  the 
devil  with  an  artist's  career.  What  I  propose 
is  a  plain  business  speculation — so  much 
advanced  for  the  furtherance  of  such  a  person's 
education — to  be  repaid  out  of  the  professional 
gains  of  the  party,  when  it  is  judged  suitable 
to  present  him  or  her  to  the  public.  It  is  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world  in  Italy — ^and 
true  Shylocks  are  some  of  the  people  who  made 
the  bargain." 

*^  And  I  am  to  contribute  to  this  scheme  V 

'^  And  I  have  next  to  no  money  of  my  own. 

Signer  Inglese,  while  you  have  plenty.     Did 

I  not  hear  of  you  in  Stein  wegh's  atelier  in 

Berlin  ?  and  the  princely  deed  you  did  there. 
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Here^  it  is  merely  a  loan^  for  the  salvation  of 
a  soul — ^if,  indeed,  women  have  souls !" 

^^  And  supposing  the  affair  be  arranged  as 
you  plan  it ;  how  will  you  answer  for  its 
completion  ?" 

"  I  will  stay  and  see  it  done !"  half  sung 
Golstein.  *^That  is  the  English  line  from 
*Oberon,'  is  it  not?  You  will  winter  at 
Venice— so  shall  I— I  know  the  very  duenna 
of  duennas,  the  widow  of  an  Italian  officer, 
who  died  at  Midsummer.     They  were  talking 

about  her  the  other  day   at  the  Poli 

nonsense,  somewhere  I  do  not  recollect; 
and  I  will  give  La  Trojana  the  best 
master;  and, — 0,  she  is  too  proud,  or  I 
am  wrong,  and  too  ambitious  to  play  any 
tricks.  Persecute  an  artist  in  the  outset, 
and  you  give  him  the  strongest  incentive  to 
success,  save  one." 

"And  what  is  that  r 
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"  An  QDinanageable  voice.  The  hisses  of 
those  brutes  to-day  will  never  be  out  of  La 
Trojana's  ears,  till  they  are  stuffed  full  of 
plaudits.  And  then  1  will  have  a  regular 
serittura.  It  is  an  amusement  for  which  I 
have  no  objection — think  what  you  will  of 
the  benevolence.  You  have  no  idea  how  it 
will  help  us  to  get  over  the  winter." 

*^  You  must  tell  me  how  much  will  be 
required,"  replied  Carew,  after  a  long  pause ; 
"that  if.. .you  may  have  it  before  I  leave 
Venice.  And  now"  (to  the  padrone)  **  home ! 
There  is  an  air  getting  up  that  makes  me 
chill;  or  I  am  growing  sleepy.  Felice 
wo<fe,<jolsteifl." 

That  wily  man  took  the  hint,  and  said  no 
more  to  disturb  the  other's  dream  or  reverie ; 
but  he  muttered  between  his  teeth  so  low  that 
the  words  were  lost  in  the  wash  of  the 
water :     "  I  thought   I   should    secure    the 
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money;  and  for  the  rest — what  will  be, 
will.  But,  leave  Venice !  —  I  must  not 
allow  that." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


A  FAMILIAR. 


U  fut  un  scel^rat 

Profis  d*abord,  et  sans  novidat. 

Cresset. 


In  spite,  however,  of  the  last  confident 
soliloquy,  Carew  stood  to  his  purpose.  The 
sum  named  by  Golstein  was  placed  without 
a  second  word  in  the  Austrian's  hands, 
the  formal  receipt  crumpled  up  without 
examination,  and  thrust  into  the  lender's 
note-case — but,  leave  Venice  Walter  would ; 
and  neither  persuasion  nor  raillery  could  shake 
his  resolution,  or  induce  him  to  postpone  his 
departure. 
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By  the  outcry  the  announcement  of  his 
determination  caused,  it  might  have  been 
imagined  that  the  light  of  the  Fiamma  d'Oro 
was  going  to  be  quenched  for  ever.  "  But, 
for  mercy's  sake,  Signer,''  exclaimed  poor 
Checco,  his  eyes  in  a  cataract  of  grief,  ^^  only 
one  month  more !  only  another  week,  at  the 
very  least!  What  shall  I  do  when  you  are 
gone  ?" 

"  What  did  you  do  before  I  came?"  said 
Walter  kindly,  more  disturbed  than  he  cared 
to  show. 

"  That  was  nothing !  A  poor  devil  like  me 
must  live !  and  I  never  saw  any  one  I  could 
love  like  the  Signer.  I  could  wait  on  him  all 
day  and  night.  I  have  kept  my  word,  have  I 
not  ?  You  have  been  well  treated  here  ?  You 
have  not  been  cheated  ?  Why  must  you  go  ? 
If  it  be  because  of  H  Barone^  I  will  soon  clear 
the  house  of  him.     Leave  that  to  me ;  he  is 
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base,  and  cruel,  and  cowardly.     I  will  steal 
hid  clothes.  Signer,  but  he  shall  go !" 

*<  Folly !" 

"  And  if  the  Signer  thinks  that  La  Trojana 
cares  for  II  Bar  one  ^  he  is  truly  mistaken.  A 
little  patience — ^a  little  zeal — ^are  all  English 
gentlemen  so  respectful  f — and  if  you  had  not 
HO  severely  forbidden  me"... 

"  Go,  Checco,"  interrupted  Carew  angrily. 
"  No,  stay  ;  it  is  not  that  you  mean  ill.  You 
shall  help  me  to  pack.  Here,  you  shall  have 
this  cravat,  by  way  of  a  beginning.  I  shall 
never  wear  it  again." 

"  Help  you !  not  I,"  cried  the  other ;  "  and 
my  hands  shall  drop  off  before . . .  Signer,  for 
God's  blessed  sake,  take  me  with  you  !"  and 
the  man  absolutely  fell  upon  his  knees  before 
the  perplexed  traveller,  who  knew  not  how 
to  escape  from  such  riotous  manifestations  of 
affection. 
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"  Only  take  me,"  continued  Checco,  in  an 
agony  of  entreaty.  "  Here  it  will  be  so 
horrible  when  you  are  gone!  And  you  have 
no  valet ;  and  no  servant  to  keep  you  from 
being  cheated  by  these  rascally  Austrians, 
and  no  friend  to  nurse  you  when  you  are  ill. 
It  is  useless  to  say  more ;"  and  he  rose,  and 
mopped  up  the  tears  with  his  cuff — ^hand- 
kerchief he  had  none — "  if  the  Signer  packs, 
I  shall  pack  too :  and  go  with  him  I  will  to 
the  world's  end  !" 

"  But,  my  good  Checco" . .  • . 

"  Wages  or  no  wages,"  exclaimed  the 
other,  voluble  in  proportion  as  he  saw  that 
Carew  was  touched.  *^  An  old  coat  now  and 
then ;  and  I  can  live  upon  nothing,  and  will 
sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  Signer's  room. 
Have  pity  on  me — there  is  no  one  here  to 
care  a  scudo  for  me — I  had  a  brother  and  he 
is  dead.     Don't  wait  to  speak  to  H  Barone, 
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but   say    *  Yes.'      You  shall   never,    never 
repent  it." 

Every  impulse  was  at  work  in  the  poor 
creature's  favour;  but  Walter  (what  had 
caused  the  change  ?)  was,  strangely  for  him, 
beginning  to  mistrust  impulses;  and  he  turned 
away  to  his  writing-case,  doing  his  utmost  to 
harden  his  heart.  He  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble.  There  are  some  who  are 
made  to  be  preyed  upon,  and  Carew  was  of 
the  number.  While  the  suppliant  stood  there 
before  him,  pouring  out  entreaty  and  protes- 
tation, every  argument  against  his  own  facility 
occurred  to  him — the  known  knavery  of  the 
ItaliauB — his  total  ignorance  of  Checco's  an- 
tecedents, (as  Rose  would  have  called  them,) 
- — the  utter  boyishness  of  giving  into  such  a 
scheme — the  sacrifice  of  his  plan  of  solitary 
and  incognito  travel,  for  here  was  one  who 
was  sure  to  trumpet  his  master  as  a  mUordo 
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wherever  they  went :  — •*  No,  no,  I  cannot  hear 
you ;  this  is  all  nonsense.  I  have  said  ^  No.' 
The  noise  you  make  disturbs  me ... .  Some 
one  calls  you ....  Would  you  really  serve 
me  honestly  if  I  were  to  try  you,  Checco  ?" 


"Will  you  not  call  me  the  weakest  of 
Walters,"  (began  the  next  letter  to  Dimwood, 
dated  Padua,  '-^ ,)  *^  when  you  see  that,  after 
all  my  threats  of  a  winter  residence  in 
Venice,  here  I  am  on  the  road,  Milan-ward  ? 
I  had  absolutely  entered  into  treaty  for 
the  Palazzo  Farro,  a  little  Trianon,  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  fit  for  two  residents ;  and  Gol- 
stein  was  to  have  arranged  my  household  for 
me ;  and  I  had  planned  a  week  at  Chiozza, 
wanting  to  see  the  fisher  life  in  its  full  glory ; 
and  a  week  at  Trieste,  where  the  Opera  is 
good,  (poor  expedients,  the  best  of  these,  to 
get  over  the  long  and  weary  winter  away 
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from  you,)  when,  I  know  not  why,  my  old 
demon  seized  upon  me.  I  became  restless, 
wretched  at  feeling  myself  so  far  from  home, 
and  of  living  in  daily  intimacy  with  one  to 
whom  I  cannot  talk  of  anything  confi- 
dentially. Do  you  know,  by  the  way,  if 
Rose  is  arrived  yet  ?  And  so,  and  so . .  passing 
over  a  small  disgust  or  two,  caused  by  an 
espionage  on  the  part  of  the  police  more 
searching  than  agreeable, — a  sudden  determi- 
nation seized  me  to  read  the  rest  of  Venice 
another  day.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself, 
dearest,  in  making  this  confession  of  my  in- 
stability —  but  have  you  never  been  aware  of 
some  strong  and  secret  impulse  you  did  not 
know  how  to  resist  ?  Alciphron  was  not  more 
assuredly  sent  to  the  Nile  by  his  dream,  than 
I  was  bidden  away  from  the  Sea  Cybele. 
Bless  us !  how  Rose  would  rave  at  'my  lunes,' 
as  he  used  to  call  them,  could  he  read  this  ! 
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My  Austrian  playfellow  treated  them  with  a 
polite  compassion,  which  threw  me  into 
paroxysms  of  diversion.  He  has  decided  to 
abide  by  the  original  plan,  and  to  remain  in 
Venice  for  the  winter,  having  found  an  occu- 
pation very  much  to  his  taste.  We  parted 
on  the  most  agreeable  terms  imaginable.  A 
more  unexceptionable  travelling  companion 
could  not  be  found ;  he  has  just  the  proper 
want  of  heart  and  sense  of  decorum  which 
oil  the  hinges  of  daily  intercourse.  There 
goes  one  of  his  own  cynicisms.  You  will 
think  I  have  already  had  too  much  of  the 
piece  of  clay's  company — not  that  the  fable 
says  it  made  the  rose-leaf  earthy.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  of  the  poor  German  sdngerinn  I 
saw  hissed  at  the  Teatro  Garcia  ?  It  is  a  re- 
deeming trait  in  Golstein,  that  I  left  him 
busily  engaged  in  furthering  her  professional 
education,  and   placing  her    under  suitable 
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protection.     She  ought  to  marry  him,  if  she 
has  any  gratitude.     His  artistic  sympathies 
turn  out  stronger  than  I  thought — indeed,  he 
proves  to  be  the  son  of  a  cantatrice^  famous  in 
her  day,  and  who  is  the  heroine  of  a  legend, 
which    would   furnish   a   capital  subject  for 
Cousin  Abel.    If  Rose  had  been  here,  it  would 
have  been  on  paper  in  an  hour :  but,  alas !  I 
have  no  talents,  only  a  few  lazy  tastes,  and  now 
feel  more  than  usually  dissatisfied  and  indolent. 
**  Something  too  much  of  this   wayward- 
ness, (in  spite  of  our  compact  not  to  write 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  love-letters);  and  now  I 
will  tell  you,  a  little  more  methodically,  how 
I  came    here.     You    must   know    that  I  no 
longer  go  a-roving  without  my  Sancho  Panza. 
Independence  is  a  noble  thing,  Grace  mia! 
but  packing  for  one's  self  is  so  disagreeable ! 
— if  you  doubt  this,  consult  Lady  Kelsea— *80 
I  engaged  a  servant  before  leaving  Venice, 
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who,  if  he  is  not  of  very  mach  use,  is  a  source 
of  perpetual  entertainment  to  me :    a  cha- 
racter of  a  quality  one  must  have  crossed  the 
Alps  to  appreciate ;  good-natured,  cowardly, 
roguish,  full  of  pantaloonery— especially  when 
a  '  blowing  up '  is  impending  —  as  familiar  as 
a  dog,  as  humbly  submissive  as  a  savage.     I 
can't  possibly  realize  (as  the  Americans  say) 
how  I  have  lived  so  long  without  my  Checco» 
Then,  too,  I  was  thoroughly  diverted  with 
him   the   other   night,  coming  hither,  when 
the  attack   with   which    I    was   threatened 
on  the  way  down  the  Brenta  did  take  place. 
Really,  I  never  played  a  part  in  an  adventure 
so  shabbily  unpicturesque.     Talk  of  the  plea*' 
sures  of  Fear!  as  Byron  did  so  eloquently ;  and 
as  I  did  so  sincerely,  in  my  smaller  way,  after 
(have  you  forgot  it?)  we  read  together  Jo- 
anna Baillie's   *  Orra :'    here,  at  least,  were 
nothing  but  its  disagreeables -^  for  the  sub- 
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lime,  its  huckaback.  I  was  poked  and  pulled 
aud  pinched  by  three  pictures  of  misery,  with 
beards  dipped  in  oil  and  garlic,  and  menaced 
with  all  the  Opera  faces  we  are  so  used  to ;  yet, 
somehow,  the  thing  felt  oddly  like  a  play, 
only  for  a  pestiferous  thump  on  the  head, 
which  one  of  the  knights  of  the  road  adminis* 
tered ;  and  the  effects  of  which  make  my  paper 
green,  blue,  and  pink  as  I  write.  Strife  would 
have  been  folly,— one  to  some  seven  being  odds 
beyond  my  risking ;  and,  fortunately,  the  sim- 
plicity of  my  habits,  against  which  people 
have  so  inveighed,  stood  me  for  once  in  good 
stead.  What  a  trouvaille  would  Rose's  dres- 
sing-box have  been  ;  or  even  Golstein's  well- 
worn  douillette,  with  all  its  frogs,  and  fur,  and 
braiding !  It  was  just  as  well,  though,  that 
my  plundering  friends  were  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  another  carriage  before  what 
seemed  a  piece  of  make-believe  and  melo- 
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drama  was  converted  into  earnest.  And,  0 ! 
then  you  should  have  heard  my  Squire ! — how, 
on  raising  his  head,  he  gasconaded^  and  did^ 
too,  in  pantomime,  the  *  seven  buckram  men' 
he  had  kept  bay  ! — how  he  swore,  and  sung, 
and  screamed,  and  crossed  himself,  with  a 
peculiarly  fervent  burst  of  private  thankful- 
ness, when  the  towers  of  Padua  la  dotta  began 
to  loom  large  in  the  distance  !  He  has  been 
ever  since  as  full  of  mysteries  as  a  magpie  of 
mischief:  knows  wherefore  and  by  whom — 
the  wise  Grasparo ! — this  attack  was  made  on 
me ;  and  has  clamoured  about  his  own 
prowess  at  my  hotel,  to  that  degree,  that  I 
have  been  compelled  to  warn  him  that  I  am 
not  great  enough  to  retain  Drawcansirs  in  my 
suite.  He  is  ready  to  weep  and  to  wonder 
likewise  at  my  English  phlegm!  One  good 
thing,  however,  the  poor  fellow  did,  I  must 
say — snatched   from  beneath    the  carriage- 
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wheel  a  certain  miniature  I  had  presence  of 
mind  to  fling  there,  that  I  might  not  jeopardize 
it  by  its  golden  setting — ^giving  it  back  to  me 
with  a  poetical  compliment  which  no  Jack  or 
John  of  English  breeding  would  haVe  mastered 
in  a  Methusaleh's  life-time.  I  love  these 
Italians !  children  (never  grown-up  people)  of 
music  and  the  sun ;  as  the  lank  improvisatare 
called  them,  who  welcomed  me  on  my  arrival 
here! 

"0 !  about  your  relation's  conmiission — 
I  put  the  inquiries  you  desired  to  have  made 
into  the  Ambassador's  hands  at  Frankfort, 
and  again  at  Munich;  and,  when  I  get  to 
Milan,  I  will  set  a  more  strict  examination 
on  foot.  Sooner  or  later,  by  means  of  the 
police,  one  finds  everybody — ^but,  alack-a-day ! 
for  your  poor  protegee's  hopes  of  redress,  if 
the  case  be  as  she  has  stated  it !  When  will 
there  be  an  end  to  the  wrong  done  by  men, 
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and  endured  by  women  ?  Has  the  ivy  grown 
over  my  mark  on  the  garden-wall,  as  your 
mother  said  it  would  do,  long  ere  the  summer 
was  out? — ^Think  of  me  all  very  kindly,  and 
let  me  come  home.  I  am  not  happy  so  very 
far  from  you — ^and  to-day  not  well. 

"  Your  own  Walter." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  FIRST  OF  THREE  DINNERS. 

Pourquoi  me  tuez-vous?    Eh  quoi!   ne  demeurez-vous 

pas  de  Tautre  c6t^  de  Teau  ? 

Pascal. 

Fifty — twenty  years  hence,  the  scene 
which  now  opens  will  no  longer  be  to  be  found 
in  England;  having  become  as  extinct  as  a 
Ranelagh  rout,  or  the  mail-coachmen's  May- 
day gala.  In  the  large  towns,  the  word 
"  provinciaP'  will  have  ceased  to  bear  a 
meaning.  Locomotives  will  empty  London 
into  the  country,  and  attract  the  country 
to  London ;  and  Education  (it  is  to  be  hoped) 
have  taught  the  middle  classes  that  the  ways 
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of  great  Lords  and  Ladies,  however  gracefully 
they  decorate  personages^  cut  a  melancholy 
figure  second-handy  when  worn  by  "  per- 
sons/' 

One  of  Mrs.  De  la  Rue's  dinner-parties, 
however,  was  no  light  matter:  no  common 
festivity,  at  which  people  were  permitted  to 
laugh,  and  expected  to  be  happy.  That, 
generally  speaking,  was  not  the  tone  of  the 
town  in  which  she  dwelt.  The  desired  thing 
was  the  greatest  possible  grandeur.  And,  to 
attain  this,  precisely  the  same  set  met  at 
precisely  the  same  houses  twice  every  year, 
having  been  chosen  with  care.  Mrs.  Drake 
was  the  greatest  lady — ^why  no  one  could 
exactly  tell — ^how,  was  ascribable  to  equal 
quantities  of  insolence  and  folly.  Every  one 
laughed  at  her  airs  and  graces.  Every  one 
allowed  her  pretensions  to  impose  on  them. 
For  instance,  she  played  only  eca/rti  where 
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the  vulgar  world  play  whist,  and  would  play 
only  with  those  who  were  "  au  fait  of  the 
foreign  terms  of  the  game/*  Yet,  ere  the  first 
hand  was  over,  she  would,  probably,  vent 
six  blunders  in  French,  which  served  all  the 
world  for  a  winter's  anecdote.  Still,  Mrs. 
Drake  got  on.  There  was  a  moving  history 
abroad,  how  disgust  and  agitation,  at  finding 
herself  in  a  hackney-coach,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  overturn  of  "  her  second  open  carriage," 
had  thrown  Mrs.  Drake  into  a  low  fever  for 
many  weeks;  on  which  some  took  occasion 
to  remark  that  they  remembered  the  days 
when  Mrs.  Drake's  mother  and  her  daughter 
had  been  seen  to  ride  in  a  taxed  cart  (in  the 
country).  Yet,  for  all  her  finery  and  aifecta* 
tion,  she  got  on.  '*  Not  the  Ellingtons,  my 
good  Mrs.  De  la  Rue,"  she  would  say,  half 
closing  her  eyes,  '^  not  the  Ellingtons,  when 
I  come  to  you.     If  one  could  have  courage  to 
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hear  them  talk,  I  do  suppose  they  might  be 
thought  clever !"....  So  the  Ellingtons  were 
doomed  to  stay  at  home  in  better  company — 
their  own.  The  wonder  of  all  this  was  none 
the  less,  because  Mrs.  De  la  Rue  was  well 
bom  and  cultiyated,  which  Mrs.  Drake  was 
not.  And  yet,  gentlewoman  as  the  former 
was,  she  would  condescend  to  oppose  the 
great  lady's  airs,  by  her  own  tales  and  tra- 
ditions of  what  Lady  Kelsea  said,  and  what 
Lady  Kelsea  wore ;  and  how  late  Lady  Kelsea 
came  down  to  dinner,  and  how  the  Queen 
had  said,  *^  Lady  Kelsea  was  a  very  active 
person :"— all  these  interesting  warrants  of 
gentility  being  second-hand  from  Mrs.  Joe 
Pomfret,  who  in  turn  made  it  appear  as  if  she 
had  had  them  direct  from  the  fountain-head, 
and  not  from  her  sister-in-law,  the  clergy- 
man's lady. 
We  must  pass  four  of  five  pairs  of  such 
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nonentities  as  could  be  edified  by  such  a  con- 
test for  greatness^  and  who  were  used  to  Mrs. 
Drake  criticizing  their  costume  through  her 
eyeglass — asking  after  children  that  had  never 
been  bom,  and  recommending  them  cheap 
governesses.  The  amusement  that  the  Par- 
nellsy  and  the  Cholmondeleys  and  the  Paul 
Turners  gave  and  received  was  equal.  Then 
there  was  Mr.  Rossley,  the  great  financier — 
famed  for  deep  speculations  and  wonderful 
metaphors,  when  he  spoke  in  public— one  of 
which,  in  a  conciliatory  address  to  some  fellow- 
Churchwarden  or  Trustee  had  given  him  a 
name  he  was  not  likely  to  lose:  for  who 
could  forget  the  solemn  tone  in  which  Mr. 
Rossley  had  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Longden !  I 
hold  out  the  orange  branch  T  And  Mrs. 
Rossley,  too,  was  there:  eminent  in  a  gor- 
geous turban,  of  which  it  was  expected  that 
Mrs.  Drake  would  say  something :  the  great 
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lady  having  the  civil  habit  of  commenting 
to  their  faces  upon  her  acquaintances  when 
they  were  better  dressed  than  herself.  But 
Mrs.  Drake  was  that  day  minded  to  be  affable 
and  indulgent ;  a  pleasant  piece  of  intelligence 
whispered  round  the  circle  by  Mrs.  De  la  Rue, 
with,  in  some  cases,  an  additional  '^  I  must 
say,  /  never  saw  her  proud!  People  can 
only  speak  as  they  find." 

But  ^^  assurances  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion" on  the  part  of  a  Mrs.  Drake,  however 
soothing,  will  not  wholly  relieve  the  dulness 
of  the  half  hour  before  dinner,  when  but  one 
pair  of  guests  is  delinquent — and  the  great 
lady  began  to  play  with  her  eyeglass,  till 
bystanders  thought  the  time  of  doom  for 
Mrs.  Rossley's  turban  mmi  be  come,  when 
her  attention  was  diverted  to  other  topics. 
"  Who  did  some  one  say  you  are  expecting, 
dear  Mrs.  De  la  Rue?.  .Do  you  know,  there 
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are  some  houses  where  one  quite  likes  to  have 
the  half  hour  to  look  round  one  before 
dinner  ? — Oh  ! . .  the  Pontefracts...!  suppose 
he  never  comes  away  till  he  has  seen  his 
young  gentlemen  put  up  the  shutters.  Such 
a  mere  man  of  business ! ....  Or  is  it  the 
clergyman.  There  is  a  brother  a  clergyman 
somewhere,  has  he  not  ?" 

**  Married  to  a  niece  of  Lady  Kelsea's," 
spoke  up  Mrs*  Rossley,  ranging  herself  on  the 
side  of  Mrs.  De  la  Rue,  and  always  tempted, 
in  her  own  way,  to  dispute  Mrs.  Drake's 
throne — "  I  don't  know  a  more  charming 
woman  than  tiie  Mrs.  Pomfret !" 

^'  Oh,  dear !  indeed !  I  wonder  that  she 
allows  her  husband,  then,  to  turn  Unitarian. 
One  of  our  people  at  Kedgley  had -to  write 
to  my  Miss  Mason,  now  I  remember,  about 
the  school ;  and  said  they  had  seen  the  Bishop's 
letter — quite  a  masterpiece !" 
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"  An  Unitarian !  0,  Mrs.  Drake  !"  almost 
screamed  the  lady  of  the  house,  surprised  out 
of  all  subordination,  by  a  piece  of  news  so 
astounding.  *^  Who  is  safe  from  misinterpre- 
tation if  Mr.  Pomfret  is  not  ?'* 

"  Don't  I  recollect  that  bracelet,  Mrs. 
De  la  Rue  ? — a  very  pretty  imitation :  I  am 
sure  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  warm  a  friend 
of  the  family :  but  you  will  find  I  am  right. 
Mr.  Pomfret  is  going  to  throw  up  his  living." 

"  But,"  said  some  timid  voice,  venture- 
somely charitable,  ^^does  it  follow,  that  if 
Mr.  Pomfret  does,  he  is  going  to  turn 
Unitarian — and  even  if"... 

Mrs.  Drake^s  eyeglass  was  up  there  and 
then  to  so  amazed  an  eye,  that  Mrs.  De  la 
Rue  rung  sharply  for  dinner,  in  hopes  of  a 
diversion  before  some  terrible  reproof  should 
ensue.  "  The  Orange  Branch"  had,  however, 
mastered  the  question,  and  was  not  prepared 
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to  let  it  drop.  "  I  don't  know  which  lady  I 
am  answering,"  said  he,  after  clearing  his 
throat,  ("  It  fJOCLS  a  Lady  ?),  when  I  give  it 
as  my  deliberate  opinion,  in  which  I  am  sure 
I  am  joined  by  all  deep  scholars  and  ripe 
thinkers,  that  if  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  leaves  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  appointed  religion  of  his  country,  it 
is  of  small  consequence  to  any  one  which  sect 
they  join,  and"... 

^^  And  the  Methodists,  and  all  those  sort 
of  people,"  logically  continued  Mrs.  Drake, 
taking  advantage  of  the  orator's  pause,  "  are 
really  so  low !  One  of  them  got  in  once  at 
Kedgley...Mrs.  Rossley,  tvotdd  you  turn  a 
moment,  I'm  looking  at... to  inquire  about  an 
under-housekeeper.  Mr.  Drake  saw  her. 
One's  really  not  equal  to  such  interviews 
one's  self !" 

"  But,  indeed,"  persisted  Mrs.  De  la  Rue, 
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too  honestly  submissive  to  my  cousin  to  fear 
frowns  from  great  ladies,  ^*  there  must  be 
some  mistake  about  the  Pomfrets  turning 
anything.  I  had  a  great  packet  from  Lady 
Kelsea,  on  Saturday — ^all  Mr.  Walter  Carew's 
journals — and  a  very  long  letter  full  of  com- 
missions, and  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
matter.  And  false  reports  are  spread  so 
easily!  But  I  wonder  what  can  keep  our 
Pomfrets.  Ah!  there  they  are  at  last! 
Pray  ask  them  at  once,  Mrs.  Drake,  or  shall 
I  ?  before  you  mention  it  again." 

The  great  lady  answered  by  a  sickly  and  con- 
temptuous smile,  which  did  duty  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  had  especially  been  found  efficacious 
in  discountenancing  forward  and  enthusiastic 
persons;  and  then,  possibly,  upright  Mrs. 
Rossley's  demonstrative  piece  of  finery  might 
at  last  have  suffered,  had  not  the  butler 
announced,  not  the    long  expected   couple, 
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but  "  Mr.  Edward  Pomfret  and  Miss  Gray/' 
and  "  Dinner." 

The  little  stir  of  curiosity,  surprise,  and 
disapproval  excited  by  this  unforeseen  sub- 
stitution, was  lost  in  the  general  bustle  of  the 
party  rising  to  pair  off:  and  few  heard  the 
explanation  given  by  the  new-comers.  As 
eldest  son,  Edward  Pomfret,  though  com- 
paratively a  stranger,  only  naturally  filled 
the  place  of  his  father— detained,  as  he  apo- 
logized, by  sudden  business:  but  why  that 
odd-looking  old  maid  (my  own  sister  Harriet) 
in  her  precise  red-brown  silk  and  her  quizzical 
cap  should  be  thrust  into  the  society  of  a 
Mrs.  Drake,  instead  of  that  well-dressed, 
silent,  and  **  really  very  presentable  person  " 
Mrs.  Joe  Pomfret^ — was  not  so  easily  to  be 
explained  away.  She  had  arrived  late  that 
afternoon,  in  a  gig,  which  she  boldly  con- 
fessed,  and   to  which   her  heightened  com- 
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plexion  testified  —  she  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  intruding  upon  Mrs.  De  la  Rue  —  nay,  her 
cousin  had  absolutely  gone  up  to  dress — and 
had  kept  the  carriage  waiting  half  an  hour . . 
and  so,  "  in  short,  Mrs.  De  la  Rue,'*  con- 
cluded my  sister,  ^*  as  she  wtis  prevented, 
she  said  that  I  had  better  come  in  her  place, 
explain  to  you  how  sincerely  distressed  she  was, 
and  how  much  pleasure  she  had  anticipated. 
And  I  must  say,  I  think  it  very  gallant  of 
my  cousin  here  to  take  out  such  a  belle. 
But  I  had  really  no  time  to  smarten  myself, 
save  by". . . . 

"  How  can  you  say  so.  Miss  Day  ?"  said 
the  great  lady,  in  her  most  honeyed  tone  of 
impertinence.  ^'  Pray  let  me  admire  your 
pelerine  /" 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am  — .  it  w  a  beauty — 
the  newest  fashion  from  Beaudrant's  —  that 
gentleman's  present :  sent  for  it  on  purpose. 
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The  double  frill  (like  yours,  ma'am)  no  one 
wears  now  in  Paris,  it  being  two  seasons 
old.  Bless  me !  Ladies,  don't  you  feel  it  very 
cold  r 

Probably  in  all  her  career  of  finery,  Mrs. 
Drake  had  never  been  so  nearly  silenced  as 
by  that  tall  woman,  with  the  red  nose,  and 
the  perpendicularly  flat  figure.  What  were 
the  offences  of  the  Ellingtons  to  this  ?  At 
all  events,  she  was  glad  of  the  move:  and 
took  hold  of  the  Orange  Branch  with  a  little 
shudder  of  terror,  infinitely  amusing  had 
any  one  had  eyes  to  notice  it.  With  such 
"  a  very  odd  person  as  that  Miss  Gray "  in 
company,  retirement  into  one's  own  dignity 
was  the  only  course:  and  accordingly  Mrs. 
Drake's  place  was  taken  at  the  dinner-table, 
with  a  «  Can— /—sit— it— out  ?"  expression 
of  countenance,  meant  to  speak  daggers,  and 
to  give  a  tone  to  the  party.     But  talk  went 
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on  blithely  at  the  top  of  the  table  —  and  the 
soup  had  not  gone  round ,  when  the  hostess, 
more  in  earnest  than  she  had  ever  been  known 
to  be,  raised  her  voice,  with  a  "  Mr.  Edward 
Pomfret,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  ? —  Is 
there  any  truth  in  what  somebody  was  just 
now  saying  about  your  uncle,  the  clergyman, 
going  to  leave  Dimwood  ?*' 

"  You  really  ask  what  I  cannot  answer," 
was  the  reply,  after  a  second's  pause ;  "  I  have 
not  heard  of  it." 

"  There,  you  see,  Mrs.  Drake ;  but  you'll 
allow  me,  Mr.  Pomfret,  I  hope,  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  brilliant  match  I  hear  that 
sweet  cousin  of  yours  is  going  to  make.  I 
believe  I  am  pretty  well  informed — though 
Lady  Kelsea  does  not  allude  to  it." 

"  About  Grace,  ma'am !"  burst  in  my  sister 
Harriet,  with  glistening  eyes.  **  Thank  you 
heartily!     As  it  is  spoken  of,  I  must  say 
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that  anything  more  charming  or  precisely 
what  we  could  desire  could  not  possibly 
happen.  I  always  have  thought  and  said 
that  no  living  man  was  good  enough  for 
Grace  Pomfret,  with  all  her  sweetness  and 
accomplishments :  but  I  give  up  now— every 
one  must  give  up,  when  the  gentleman  is  in 
every  respect  so  charming  as  Grace's  choice." 

So  natural  a  burst  of  feeling  was  received 
in  dead  silence ;  nobody  knowing  who  ought 
to  congratulate  first — and  the  majority  of  the 
company  finding  such  raptures  ^^  quite  too 
much  for  them."  Then  there  was  a  slight 
sound.  Some  one's  fork  had  fallen.  Words 
began  to  flow  again. 

^^  I  am  sure,"  continued  Mrs.  De  la  Rue, 
on  the  scantiest  grounds  of  guess-work,  af- 
fecting onmiscience  in  the  hopes  of  vexing 
Mrs.  Drake ;  ^^  though  he  is  a  relation  of  my 
own.. .Miss  Gray,  will  you  take  nothing  for 
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your  cough  ?...  he  is  as  thoroughly  gentle- 
manly and  oultivated  a  person  as  there 
exists.  Rose  has  always  spent  his  life  in 
the  very  first  circles. ..1  never  heard  of  any 
one  so  much  sought  after.  He  would  not 
have  been  abroad  this  year,  but  to  please  his 
college  friend — the  great  fortune — Carew  of 
Carlewis." 

"  Carew  of  Carlewis !"  repeated  Mrs. 
Drake,  giving  my  sister  time  to  recover  from 
the  mixture  of  indignation  and  diversion  this 
mistake  excited.  '^  O !  that  very  odd  person 
who  made  himself  so  conspicuous  at  Chel- 
tenham !" —  Now  she  could  not  recollect,  still 
less  invent  anything  worse  of  Carew,  great  as 
was  the  necessity  of  depreciating  Mr.  Rose's 
friend;  being  but  a  dull  woman,  and,  in 
scandal,  after  all,  only  a  country  practitioner. 

m 

"  Conspicuous !"  broke  in  Mrs.  Rossley, 
who  had  her  notions  of  fighting  Mr.  Drake^ 
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too.  *^  I  don't  wonder  at  so  handsome  a 
man  being  conspicuous  !  What  was  it,  dear, 
he  gave  to  that  poor  French  family,  we  know 
about... the  language-master,  you  remember, 
who  broke  his  arm  on  a  slide  1"* 

**  A  large  sum,  my  dear,  too  large  a  sum," 
was  the  sonorous  reply  of  the  Orange  Branch. 
*^  I  take  leave  to  fancy  that  the  charity  which 
extends  itself  to  foreign  objects  is  misplaced, 
if  not  objectionable.  They  take  too  much 
money  out  of  our  country ;  those  people,  what 
with  their  singing  and  their  dancing.  And 
they  can  do  nothing  in  their  own  country 
without  us.  If  Mr.  Carew  should  bring  some 
sort  of  a  foreign  wife  to  Carlewis,  I  appre- 
hend "  (with  a  ponderous  laugh)  "  the  ladies 
will  agree  with  me"... 

"  I  dare  venture  to  pronounce,"  exclaimed 
my  sister,  "  Mr.  Carew  will  do  no  such  thing 
— -though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
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the  gentleman  myself.  Do  you,  sir  ?— or  the 
lady,  who  mentioned  having  seen  him  at 
Cheltenham  ?" 

"  I  know  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Carew,"  in- 
terrnpted  the  hostess,  made  a  little  anxious 
by  80  direct  an  appeal  to  the  rumpled  Mrs. 
Drake,  "  from  Mr.  Rose.  For  elegance,  and 
grace,  and  accomplishment,  and  high-mind- 
edness,  he  says,  never  anything  was  like  him ; 
and  Mr.  Rose  is  an  exquisite  judge :  one  of 
the  most  fastidious  beings  in  existence." 

"  Thank  you,  ma*am,  thank  you,"  said 
sister  Harriet,  nodding  and  looking  prosperous, 
here  able  to  chime  in  without  betraying  dear 
Grace's  secret ;  "  but  it  is  every  word  true. 
Sir,  wine,  did  you  say  ? — With  the  greatest 
pleasure — ^Edward  Pomfret  —  the  least  drop 
in  my  glass.  Bless  you,  child,  you've  ruined 
Mrs.  De  la  Rue's  beautiful  table-cloth.  What 
an  unsteady  hand !"    And  my  sister  dispensed 
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smiles  right  and  left,  and,  strong  in  the  com- 
placency of  her  management,  told  stories 
of  Mr.  Rose's  beautiful  drawings,  and  of 
Grace  Pomfret's  excellent  qualities,  and  ate, 
and  praised  what  she  ate  with  such  abundant 
happiness,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  table, 
animated  by  so  cordial  a  spirit,  absolutely 
began  to  enjoy  itself. 

^'  I  am  really  not  equal  to  such  very  good 
company  as  this,"  murmured  the  ill-used 
Mrs.  Drake,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  table. 
"  That  person,  I  hope,  however,  will  stay 
with  the  gentlemen  when  we  retire.  Now  I 
begin  to  understand  where  Miss  Pomfret's 
spirits  come  from.  Is  not  she  the  poor  rela- 
tion who  served  as  governess  to  the  young 
lady  ? — I  don't  wonder,  now,  that  Miss  Pom- 
fret  is  thought  so  satirical "... 

**  What,  ma'am,  did  you  say?"  broke  out 
in  an  eager  voice  from  the  obtuse  woman, 
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who,  qnick-eiuredy  warm,  well  fed,  and  great 
in  the  prospect  of  a  great  match,  feared  Mrs. 
Drake  not  at  all — '^  What,  ma'am  ?  I  cannot 
let  any  one  call  dear  Grace  satirical,  when  I 
am  at  table.  Would-be  fine  people  are  afraid 
of  her.  That  I  can  readily  understand :  and 
dandified  men :  it's  their  nature,  they  ncTer 
can  forgive  women  being  superior.  Edward, 
you  should  speak  for  your  cousin,  before  I 
get  warm.  •  Pray,  excuse  me,  every  one," 
(with  a  blush  and  a  laugh)  ^*  for  raising  my 
voice  so.  I  can't  answer  for  it  when  dear 
Grace  is  the  theme." 

"  Well,"  said  the  great  lady,  driven  by  the 
extremity  of  her  discomfiture  into  absolutely 
a  combination.  ^'  K  Mr.  Pomfret  does  turn 
Unitarian,  so  rich  a  match  falls  out  very 
opportunely.  Pray  let  us  change  the  subject, 
however,  out  of  compliment  to  the  pr^ent 
company. — Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  the  Thurs- 
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day's  ball  is  yours,  rCest  ce  pas  ? — ^mine,  the 
Thursday  fortnight," — and  safe  on  her  own 
small  ground  of  proTincial  fashion  Mrs.  Drake 
defied  the  old  maid,  and  her  queer  sayings. 

But  not  a  word  of  the  dialogue  had  been 
lost  upon  another  of  the  guests — silent  as  he 
had  sate  there.  To  say  the  truth,  Edward  Pom- 
fret  was  nearly  as  much  displeased  with  Sister 
Harriet's  tidings  as  the  Queen  of  Kedgley 
herself.  There  is  a  sort  of  news,  the  shock 
of  which  becomes  doubly  violent,  if  it  be  ad- 
ministered in  public.  Alone,  what  would 
have  been  so  easy  as  to  rave,  and  fret,  and 
fume — and  to  make  imaginary  dialogues,  and 
imaginary  confessions ;  to  be  now  violent, 
now  upbraiding,  now  magnanimous — to  act 
the  love-scene  over  and  over  again  —  to  work 
himself  up  into  the  most  red-hot  conviction 
that  he  had  been  cruelly  —  most  cruelly, 
treated  ?     And  in  this  all  lovers  know  there 
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is  a  consolation.     But*  to  sit  next  a  Mrs. 
Pamell — and  to  have  to  pany  the  mean  cu- 
riosity of  her  green  eyes ;  and  to  answer  her 
hunger-bitten  inquiries  about  this  new  novel, 
or  the  other  stale  piece  of  London  news — and 
to  sit  opposite  a  dish,  from  which  a  Mr.  Paul 
Turner  desires  to   have  a  particular  bonne 
bouche  extracted,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  in 
this  position  to   feel  the  day-dream  of  one's 
whole  first  seven  years  of  youthful  hope  anni- 
hilated at  one  crush — is  a  torment,  not  made 
the  more  tolerable,  because  it  has  to  be  borne, 
some  once  a  week  at  least,  in    this  cross- 
grained  world  of  ours.     Edward  could  set  his 
feet  hard  together  under  the  table :  that  was 
something — and  he  did  manage  to  flood  his 
neighbour's  pearl  gray  satin,  with  some  terrific 
compound,  staining  past  cure.     But,  O  !  that 
the  dinner  were  over !     How  he  hated  the 
faces  round  the  table  ! — and  the  folds  of  the 
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dim  green  curtain  tifat  hung  behind  them; 
and  the  very  shape,  and  the  very  pattern  of 
the  dessert-plate  before  him :  and  the  sight 
of  his  own  right  hand — because  of  an  unam- 
bitious hair  ring  on  its  third  finger!  And 
how  he  longed  to  tear  it  off  and  trample  it 
under  foot !  Anything,  anything  to  vent  the 
storm  which  was  brewing  within  him ! — ^while 
his  neighbour  was  only  struck  by  a  certain 
viTacity  of  eye  and  heightened  tint,  to  the 
point  of  remarking  by  way  of  her  contribution 
to  the  drawing-room  mysteries  when  the 
ladies  retired — that  ^'till  that  day  she  had 
never  seen  anything  in  Mr.  Edward  Pomfret !" 
The  miserable  session  after  dinner  went  by, 
and  the  Orange  Branch  had  it  all  his  own  way 
about  com  and  Catholics,  and  his  less  long* 
winded  companions  assented,  with  **  Umphs" 
and  groans,  and  "  Clearly  so-s."  The 
one  or   two  younger   men  closed  up  their 
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chairs,  and  entertained  leach  other  sotto  voce 
on  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  famous  principle ; 
and  one  bald,  thin  man,  to  whom  nobody 
spoke  (because  he  was  a  stranger)  peeled  a 
pear  with  a  mathematical  accuracy  which  en- 
titled the  operation  to  a  notice  in  the  Lady's 
Diary.  But  it  went  by ;  and  the  scalding  cup 
of  coflfee  by  the  drawing-room  fire  was  swal- 
lowed down;  and  Harriet,  who,  strange  to 
say,  had  got  through  the  evening  without 
once  taking  offence,  had  shaken  hands  with 
Mrs.  De  la  Rue,  and  thanked  her  for  a  most 
delightful  visit;  and  the  few  streets  were 
passed  rapidly,  and  the  wretched  young  man 
was  at  home  again.  My  sister  remembers 
yet  the  violence  with  which  he  flung  from 
her  in  the  hall ;  and,  with  a  brief  question, 
"  My  father  ?"  rushed  up  stairs  to  Mrs.  Joe 
Pomfret's  dressing-room,  in  which  the  head 
of  the  house  was  at  that  moment     On  his 


way,  he  nearly  threw  down  the  poor  dame 
de  compagnie  (and  to  her  he  was  generally 
punctiliouely  gentle  and  attentive),  and  she 
said  afterwards  that  hb  eyes  flashed  sparks 
like  diamonds;  though, poor  woman !  she  had 
troubles  of  her  own  enough  to  engross  the 
attention  of  two  people. 

Absorbed  as   his  parents   were   by  their 

own  aiTairs,  they  were  still  startled  by  Edward's 

entry.     Tbongh  Mrs.  Joe  Pomfret  had  not 

fonnd  a  moment  to  remove  from  her  hair  the 

omamentB  Mademoiselle  had   set   in   it  for 

Mrs.  De  la  Rue's  dinner ;    though  the  one 

-love  she  had  put  on  was  not  taken  off",  and 

le  bonquet  had   not  been  laid  out  of  her 

ind,  as  she  listened  to  the  commanications 

ade  to  her  by    her  excited  husband,   the 

awers  dropped,  and  the  hand  sought  the  or- 

imeuts  as  though  they  were  unfit  for  a  scene 

'  snch  emotion,  the  moment  Edward's  face 
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appeared.  His  father,  too,  though  a  selfish  man, 
a  superficial  observer,  started,  and  sat  down 
mechanically ;  as  he  exclaimed,  in  a  broken 
voice,  "  There  is  nothing  new  ? — a  letter  ? — 
what r 

"  Why  am  I  to  learn  from  strangers,"  ex- 
claimed Edward  Pomfret,  in  a  voice  louder 
than  he  had  been  ever  known  to  use,  *^  that 
Grace  is  going  to  be  married  T' 

It  is  sometimes  the  emotion  of  the  mes- 
senger, rather  than  the  tidings,  which  gives 
them  command  and  importance.  **  My  dear 
boy,"  cried  the  mother,  bursting  into  tears 
which  had  been  wanting  an  excuse  to  flow, 
"  what  can  be  the  matter  with  you,  to  make 
a  mere  rumour  disturb  you  so  ?  I  never,  we 
never,  heard  a  syllable  about  Grace's  engage- 
ment before  !  I  don't  believe  it ;  but,  even 
should  it  prove  true,  what  can  make  it  agitate 
you  so  ?" 

VOL.  I.  N 
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"What,  what,  indeed?"  was  the  instan- 
taneous and  bitter  rejoinder.  ^^  If  it  should 
prove  true,  indeed  ?  What  matter  can  it  be, 
if  I  have  been  going  on  dreaming  all  these 

days  and  years,  and  waiting  until what 

matter  if  I  have  been  a  fool — a  miserable, 
blind,  besotted  fool !  Now  I  understand  the 
oratorio  business.  They  would  not  tell  you, 
forsooth,  and  yet  Harriet  Gray  knows  all 
about  it.  Yes,  it  is  all  as  clear  as  noonday," 
continued  he,  lashing  himself  up  into  a  frenzy ; 
"  they  guessed  what  I  have  been  feeling ;  they 
know — ^and  so  they  feared . .  lest  I  should  have 
broken  out  and  made  a  scandal,  and  lest  the 
great  match  might  have  gone  off!  Worldly, 
wicked,  shameful  counsels ! — unlike  my  uncle, 
unlike  Grace.  But  I  am  glad  of  it — ^glad 
they  have  shown  such  a  want  of  heart! 
O  yes,  I  can  follow  the  example,  and  be  as  sel- 
fish as  they  are  I    Why,  in  God's  name,  should 
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not  my  cousin  marry  any  great  man  she  likes  ? 
All  women  will  sell  themselves ;  but  are  we  a 
family  of  children  or  fools,  that  we  are  not 
worthy  of  confidence  ?" 

The  father  gasped,  the  mother  shivered,  to 
hear  their  quiet  Edward  deliver  himself  in 
this  eager  and  unreasonable  way ;  and  they 
looked  at  each  other  as  if  something  had 
sprung  up  in  their  house  able  to  control  both 
of  them,  where  nothing  but  the  meekest  obe- 
dience had  been.  But  the  man  rallied  the 
first.  "  Come,  come,  my  boy ;  you  take  a 
pack  of  idle  tales  too  seriously  to  heart. 
Were  you  indeed  a  man,  you  would  know 
that  we  have  all  graver  matters  to  trouble  us. 
Ask  your  mother,  else.  Go  to  your  room : 
I  had  something  of  serious  consequence  to 
say ;  but,  while  you  are  in  this  excited  state, 
it  would  be  useless  to  speak  of  anything.  Do 
not  fancy,  because  you  choose  to  put  your- 

N  2 
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self  in  a  passion,  that  other  people  may  not 
have  trials." 

The  youth  hung  his  head,  for  he  felt 
himself  rebuked,  though  anything  but  satis- 
fied by  the  reply.  And  he  was  already 
ashamed  of  having  so  violently  disclosed  his 
feelings ;  for  with  him  a  love  matter  was  no 
public  thing,  for  a  whole  family,  as  Harriet 
puts  it,  "to  pull  to  pieces."  Then,  there 
was  something  in  his  mother's  utter  in- 
difference to  rumours  which  in  happier  days 
would  have  been  so  precious,  as  she  sate 
there  like  a  summer  bird  in  its  gay  plumage, 
drenched  by  a  sudden  storm,- — a  strangeness  in 
his  father's  worn  face  and  ashy  lip,  an  entire 
abandonment  of  his  usual  flashy  confidence 
of  bearing,  which  told  Edward  that  the  words 
he  had  been  hearing  were  not  like  other  of 
Joe  Pomfret's  speeches — words,  of  course. 
"If  you  are  in  any  trouble,  father,"  said 
he,    "  I  should    prefer  knowing  it  to-night. 
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Mine,"  and  he  bit  his  lip,  "  will  keep ;  and 
it  seems  you  think  it  only  a  fancy.  Who 
knows,  after  all,  how  far  they  may  be  right  ? 
What  is  the  matter  ?  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  ;" 
and  the  tone  said,  "  I  insist  r 

"  It  was  nothing  very  serious,"  his  father 
hastened  to  assure  him^  glancing  this  way 
and  that,  as  if  to  find  words  which  would 
suit  and  not  shock  his  listener ;  *'  but  one  bad 
failure  after  another,  a  run  of  ill  lack,"  (he 
hastened  to  amend  his  phrase)  ^^a  sudden 
commotion  in  the  foreign  markets,  made  it 
possible,  just  possible,  that  their  house  might 
be  very  severely  tried ;  and,  in  short,"  was 
the  conclusion,  "  we  shall  have  a  hard  winter 
of  it.  Not  but  we  shall  get  through ;  only 
I  mention  this,  Ned,  to  make  you  understand 
that  there  must  not  be  a  shilling  needlessly 
expended  in  this  house,  no  company,  and  as 
little  going  out  as  can  be  done  without  people 
suspecting ;  and  it  is  well  that  your  mother's 
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state  of  health  makes  society  as  utterly  unfit 
for  her  as  it  would  be  unadvisable  in  regard 
to  expence." 

Mrs.  Joe  Pomfret's  health !  which  the 
merchant  had  but  so  recently  vaunted  to 
Tyrwhitt  when  that  obtuse  man  had  found 
it  necessary  to  apologize  for  Sally  and  Mo- 
nica's "  rigs  as  likely  to  trouble  so  delicate 
a  lady."  "  You  mean  to  say,"  rejoined 
Edward,  quietly,  "  that  this  is  to  be  given 
out  as  a  reason  for  quietness  this  winter  ?  I 
understand  it.  Father,  you  could  have  no 
idea  of  a  crisis  like  this,  when  the  Tyrwhitts 
were  here,  I  hope." 

The  merchant  was  silent.     As  Harriet  said 
often,  "  He  could  flourish  to  everybody  but    * 
Edward." 

"  And  my  Aunt  Pomfret's  money,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,  thinking  aloud,  for, 
in  truth,  he  had  expected  no  reply,  "  is  in 
your  hands;   and  the  Risdons' And  my 
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Uncle  going  to  leave  Dimwood !  O,  you  would 
have  done  better,  believe  me,  to  have  placed 
confidence  in  me !  All  these  things,  then, 
would,  perhaps,  not  have  happened  at  once. 
What  will  become  of  them^  Father,  if  you  fail  ?" 

Mrs.  Joe  Pomfret  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
at  the  words. 

"  Nay,  mother,  I  am  always  here  to  take 
care  of  you  and  my  father ! — but  they  are 
not  people  of  business,  who  can  try  their  luck 
again,  if  they  are  once  ruined.  I  must  take 
care  of  them,  then ;  as  it  seems  they  have 
been  too  much  forgotten  !  Father,  if  you  mean 
me  to  abide  by  your  wishes,  you  must  let  me 
see  your  books !  You  must  let  me  know  all 
your  plans.  I  will  neither  rest  night  nor  day 
till  that  money  is  safe  and  out  of  specula- 
tion's way." 

« 

Cousin  Joe  tried  hard  to  be  angry  at  this 
high  tone  of  Edward's.  What  need  had  he 
to  meddle?     He  had  expedients:  he  should 
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have  money  raised  in  a  week — in  a  month — 
as  soon  as  letters  could  come  from  abroad 
(Edward  must  have  been  drinking.) 

"What  letters?"  was  the  question,  with  so 
fixed  a  glance,  that  the  merchant  could  not 
escape  it.     "  From  whom  ?" 

"  What  do  you  know  about  business, 
youngster  ?"  was  the  reply,  with  a  shuffle  and 
a  laugh.  "  Why,  among  others,  I  have  been 
having  communication  with  the  agent  of 
Mr.  Carew,  Mrs.  De  la  Rue's  nephew's 
friend,  and . . . . " 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere,"  broke 
in  the  young  man,  stung  as  by  a  snake,  "  but 
I  mtist^  for  the  honour  of  your  name.  If,  be- 
cause Grace  ...  if  you  mean  to  make  this 
connexion  and  the  other  party's  ignorance  of 

business  an  excuse  for (you  know  what  I 

mean)  I  shall  be  obliged  to  write  to  Mr. 
Carew's  friend,  Mr.  Rose,  and  wiU.  Tyrwhitt 
was  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  perhaps 
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is  not  to  be  pitied,  happen  what  may.  But, 
forgive  me,  this  shM  not  be.  I  will  work 
like  a  slave  first ;  and,  in  any  case,  I  shall 
be  at  your  desk  to-morrow.  Keep  a  good 
heart,  mother.  I  know  I  can  be  of  use,  and 
I  will  not  presume  one  hair's  breadth  beyond 
what  is  necessary.  But  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
graced as  a  family  of  unscrupulous  adven- 
turers, until  my  life  has  paid  the  penalty." 

"  By  Jove,  sir,*'  exclaimed  the  father,  try- 
ing to  be  angry,  **  you  speak  in  most  un- 
warrantable language." 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  then,"  was  the 
answer,  as  Edward  withdrew  silently,  after 
kissing  his  mother  on  the  forehead ;  ^^  you 
shall  hear  it  no  more;  it  was  owing  (and 
perhaps  not  unnaturally)  to  surprise.  But, 
for  your  sake,  and  the  sake  of  others,  I  shall 
do  what  I  have  said." 

And  Harriet  assures  me  that,  after  this 
conversation,  Edward  Pomfret  came  to  the 
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drawing-room,  and  mixed  her  a  glass  of  wine 
and  water,  with  his  usually  steady  hand  and 
good-natured  smile,  and  asked  poor  Made- 
moiselle De  la  Roche,  whether  the  foreign 
post  had  brought  her  the  letter  she  was  so 
anxious  to  receive;  and  chatted,  in  short, 
pleasantly,  apologizing  for  the  absence  of  his 
father  and  mother,  till  bed-time.  Little  did 
my  sister  think,  when  she  retired,  enchanted 
with  his  amiable  ways,  "  so  unlike  the  gene- 
rality of  young  men's  conduct  to  old,  plain 
women,"  to  what  a  night's  rest  the  youth 
retreated  when  the  first  speech,  as  it 
were,  of  the  part  he  was  thenceforth  so  unex- 
pectedly to  play  had  been  delivered  by  him. 
Had  he  been  allowed  more  time  to  learn  it  in, 
possibly  he  might  have  become  nervous.  But 
I  believe  his  bed  was  not  slept  in  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NEW  year's  day. 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true,  true  love. 
And  the  New  Year  will  take  *em  away ! 

Tennyson. 

New  year's  day  arrived — the  first  day  of  a 
strange  and  feverbh  year  —  without  any 
obvious  change  having  taken  place  at  Dim- 
wood.  Perhaps  it  was  a  weakness  on  the 
part  of  my  Cousin  and  Grace,  but  they  had 
decided  not  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Pomfret  with 
what  was  going  to  happen,  so  long  as  the 
Risdons  were  under  their  roof,   unless  the 
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ramoars  flying  about  should  reach  her  and 
make  her  uneasy ;  and  the  Risdons  were  still 
at  Dimwood.  Harriet  pronounced  the  length 
of  their  visit  indelicate;  not  knowing,  I 
suspect,  how  much — ^for  the  above  reason,  in 
part — both  father  and  daughter  shrunk  from 
their  departure.  More  than  once  had  Abel 
attempted  to  fix  the  day  with  thanks,  and 
blushes,  and  speeches  that  would  not  come  to 
an  end;  but  Mr.  Rose  found  some  good 
reason  for  detaining  him :  for  Mr.  Rose  had 
remained  at  the  Park ;  until  the  Tyrwhitts, 
who  had  caught  up  Mrs.  De  la  Rue's  blunder, 
with  their  usual  obtuse  impudence  began  to 
make  game  of  him  as,  Grace's  beau!  ^e 
was,  fortunately,  too  much  absorbed  with 
more  important  cares  to  mind  them. 

Post-day  had  come  and  gone,  once,  twice  ;* 
yet  no  answer  from  Carew !  And  an  answer 
might  easily  have  come.  Grace  had  allowed  for 
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some  odd  days,  in  the  first  instance,  on  purpose 
to  escape  needless  torment.  Walter's  last  letter 
had  announced  his  purpose  of  wintering  at 
Milan.  Surely  he  must  have  given  such  direc- 
tions at  Venice  as  would  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  loss  or  miscarriage!  Well,  she 
would  wait :  she  would  not  permit  her  mind 
to  brood  over  painful  thoughts  and  misgivings. 
Some  one  in  their  household  must  have 
strength;  and,  as  her  mother's  health  had 
been  delicate  all  the  Autumn,  she  must  be 
that  one.  All  would  come  right — was  right, 
in  any  event :  but  she  felt  that,  in  saying  so, 
her  heart  lied  to  itself.  Her  sleep,  usually 
placid  and  unbroken,  began  to  desert  her; 
and,  as  she  awoke  at  day-dawn,  on  the  still 
frosty  morning  of  that  first  of  January, 
a  sense  of  injustice,  and  terror,  and  pre- 
sentiment came  over  her  with  a  weight  she 
never  forgot;    and    she   exclaimed,    almost 
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passionately — "  What    is    going    to    befall 
us?" 

At  that  instant,  according  to  old  custom, 
struck  up  the  chime  of  Dimwood  bells. 
They  had  a  peculiarly  sweet  and  merry  tone  ; 
but  now  it  seemed  to  her  almost  a  mocking 
one.  She  should  never  hear  them  ring  so 
again.  All  the  tranquil  part  of  her  life  was 
over  and  done ;  and  only  fear,  and  distress, 
and  difficulty  at  hand.  Whichever  way  she 
turned  her  thoughts,  it  was  but  to  some  new 
spot  of  pain  for  their  resting-place.  Her 
father,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  disgraced — ^her 
mother  sinking  under  the  blow — ^her  lover, . . . 
she  had  hound  herself  not  to  think  of  him.  In 
her  Uncle's  family  there  was  no  comfort.  Poor 
Edward  !-^she  believed  she  knew  how  darkly 
the  year  was  dawning  for  him,  too : — ^letters 
had  told  them  of  his  gravity  and  paleness. 
Nay,   even  the  Risdons,  with  their  humble 
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and  admiring  love,  were  not  the  comforts 
they  should  have  been.  An  odd  change 
seemed  passing  over  Amy.  The  only  thing, 
we  have  heard  her  say  (and  have  taken  great 
delight  in  the  assurance),  which  did  not  seem 
in  process  of  alteration,  was  the  honest  regard 
of  the  Grays — "  and  no  cloud  was  hanging 
over  them'''  Little  dreamed  the  dear  girl  of 
my  brother-in-law  that  is  now — the  Rector  of 
Paddingbury ! 

It  would  not  do  :  there  was  no  lying  still 
with  such  thoughts  to  sting  her.  There  was 
no  rest  anywhere  but  in  the  grave!  and 
that  wish  that  it  vras  '*  only  all  ended,"  in 
which  the  helpless,  when  hard  beset,  ever  try 
to  find  escape,  would  arise  for  a  moment ; 
in  spite  of  a  diamond-bright  morning  star, 
which  peered  over  the  evergreen  oak,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  little  lawn,  like  a  messenger 
of  hope  and  good  cheer.     O,  far  better  off 
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are  the  sick  at  heart  in  the  country  than  in  the 
town,  so  far  as  Nature  can  help  and  heal ! 
Yet  the  pure  and  heavenly  ray  fell  upon 
Grace  without  her  being  aware  of  it.  She 
did  not  hear  that  the  casement  of  her  father's 
dressing-room  window  was  thrown  open,  in 
sign  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  blessed 
token.  Her  heart  was  far  away.  She  must 
think  of  Carew !  —  she  must  repeat  to 
herself  that  simple  and  trustful  appeal  she 
had  written :  and  she  must  fancy  him  reading 
it;  and  search  into  the  very  secret  of  his 
heart,  if,  peradventure,  her  appeal  awakened 

any  lurking  mistrust,  or  disdain,   or no, 

that  could  not  be.  She  knew  it  by  her  own 
nature!  He  was  not  less  high-minded  than 
herself.  "  I  could  bear  anything,''  she  ex- 
claimed, passionately  clasping  her  hands, 
^^  but  to  be  mistaken !".  • .  .and  confirmed,  if 
not  tranquillized,  she  knelt  in  prayer. 
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She  was  scarcely  rising  from  her  knees, 
soothed  and  strengthened,  when  a  well-known 
sound  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  road  leading 
up  into  Dimwood,  heard  clearly  owing  to 
that  matin  stillness,  startled  her .  Foolish !  it 
was  but  the  flourish  of  the  whip,  the  blast  of 
the  horn,  which  recurred  at  that  hour  every 
morning,  as  the  night  coach  from  London 
passed.     And  yet  it  now  seemed  to  approach 
with  a  difference.     The  horses  were  not  used 
to  climb  so  slight  an  ascent  so  very  slowly ! 
It  was  no  use  to  fly  to  the   window — as 
nothing  could  be  seen  thence,  thanks  to  the 
huge  tree  opposite;   and,  becoming,  as  she 
did  with  every  breath,  more  breathless,  (what 
could  she  expect  ?)    she  had  still  composure 
enough  to  chide  her  own  folly — the  madness 
of  her  dreaming !  She  would  sing  till  the  mail 
was  past  the  house,   to   drown  the  sound. 
But  her  throat  was  dry — ^not  a  note  would 
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come.. .the  coach  would  never  be  gone  by !  It 
came  slower — slower; — it  stopped  opposite 
the  gate:  and  then,  after  another  second's 
agony,  was  heard  a  quick,  wiry  tinkle  of  the 
bell.  0,  did  she  not  know  now  how  to 
account  for  Carew's  silence  ?  There  was  no 
abiding  a  second  longer  in  her  chamber. 
She  was  dressed :  and,  shivering  with  expecta- 
tion more  than  the  chill  of  that  early  hour, 
she  was  down  on  the  steps — ^in  the  walk — ^at 
the  gate — before  the  more  stagnant  servant 
could  move  from  her  knees  before  the  kitchen- 
fire.  Who  but  herself  ought  to  open?  and  to 
welcome  ?  But  Grace's  fingers  trembled  so, 
that  it  was  still  two  seconds  ere  she  could 
unlock  and  unbolt ;  and  her  impatience  burst 
out  into  a  hysteric  "  0,  you  are  come,  are 
you  not  ?  Thank  God !  thank  God  !"  before 
she  was  aware  that  she  had  fallen  into  the 
arms — not  of  him  for  whom  her  poor  weary 
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heart  had  been  so  passionately  yearning — but 
of  her  Cousin ! 

"  Grace,  dearest  Grace,  in  Heaven's  name, 
what  is  the  matter?  Though  I  am  merely 
here  on  hard,  dry,  office  business,"  (and  with 
this  Edward  supported  her  on  his  arm — not 
in  his  arms)  **  I  hoped  I  should  wish  you  a 
happy  New  Year.    No  one  is  ill?.. .Ah!   you 

were  expecting  some  one  else.  I  thought " 

he  dared  trust  his  voice  no  further.     The  last 
tone  recalled  Grace  to  herself. 

"  Poor  Edward  !  how  I  must  have  startled 
you !  I  am  not  very  strong,  as  you  may  see, 
(don't  notice  it  to  mamma.)  It  is  very,  very 
kind  of  you  to  be  our  first  visitor  this  year. 
May  it  be  a  happy  one  to  you  and  yours ! 

All  were  well  at  home  when  you  left? 

since  I  see  you  came  from  London." 

Quite  well.  It  was  merely  an  affair  of 
some  signatures — her  father's  and  Abel  Ris- 
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don'Sy  which  had  brought  him  to  Dimwood. 
He  was  very  sorry  to  have  startled  his  Cousin. 

"Sorry  —  dear  Edward,  to  give  us  so 
much  pleasure!  How  cold  you  must  be! 
Here  is  papa's  study :  you  shall  have  a  fire 

directly,  and  tea Let  me  hold  your 

hands  in  mine.     Why,  they  are  frozen.'* 

"And  I  thought,"  continued  he,  in  the 
same  steady,  unusual  tone,  (his  had  generally 
been  rather  given  to  faltering  when  he  spoke  to 
Grace,)  "  I  should  also  possibly  find  Mr.  Rose 
here,  with  whom  I  also  should  be  glad  to 
have  some  conversation  on  business." 

"  At  the  Park we  will  send  up  and  ask 

presently Dear  Edward,  I  could  not 

have  believed  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see  you 
this  morning;"  and  down  came  the  shower 
of  tears,  which  had  been  wanting  excuse  to 
fall. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Italy,  addressed  to 
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the  care  of  our  London  correspondents,  for 
Mr.  Rose/'  persisted  her  consin ;  feeling,  I 
doubt  not,  poor  fellow,  as  if  every  word  must 
choke  him ;  "  which,  if  you  are  sending " 

**  From  Italy  !'*  cried  Grace,  almost  with  a 
scream.  "Let  me  see...  0 !  no,  no,  no !... 
I  do  believe  my  senses  are  leaving  me/'  And 
she  burst  out  of  the  room  with  the  letter  in 
her  hand — the  writing  being  a  stranger's. 

By  this  time  the  unexpected  arrival  bad 
made  some  stir  in  the  house.  My  cousin,  who 
had  been  up  an  hour,  was  presently  down, 
doing  the  honours  of  his  own  sanctum ;  nor 
was  it  long  ere  the  paddling  of  Abel  Risdon's 
large  shoes  on  the  stairs  was  heard,  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  the  household,  with 
whom  he  was  no  favourite,  because  of  his 
untidy  ways.  Then  came  the  lighter  step  and 
the  silvery  voice  of  his  sister,  who  seemed  to 
have  an  infinity  of  "  Happy  new  year's  "  to 
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dispense ;  then  the  no  less  light  but  slower 
descent  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  accompa- 
nied by  a  gentle  jingling  of  keys.  Then  the 
mustering  of  the  servants  for  prayers,  and 
the  summons  to  the  clergyman  and  his  guest. 
Poor  Grace  !  she  made  matters  infinitely 
worse  for  herself  by  going  down  the  last ; 
since,  as  the  kiss  went  round,  and  the  heart- 
warm  wish — with  two  or  three  snowdrops 
slipped  into  her  hand  by  her  mother — every 
one  had  leisure  to  notice  her  weary,  wakeful 
countenance ;  and  some  to  remark,  secretly, 
that  she  looked  not  one,  but  five  years  older 
since  she  last  shared  that  affectionate  New- 
Year's  greeting. 

Question  it  who  will,  there  is  cheer  as  well 
as  charm  in  the  small  ^^  means  and  appli- 
ances" of  life.  Happy  are  those  who  in 
moments  of  anxiety  and  trouble  have  not 
habituated  themselves  to  "give  way,"  as  some 
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phrase  it — to  cast  off  such  poor  comfort  as 
outward  things  bestow.  They  who  in  sorrow 
become  slatternly,  are  but  disorderly  people, 
who  have  been  kept  neat  by  the  fear  of  the 
world,  and  not  by  an  innate  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  order.  Distress  will  never  make  a 
gentleman  rude  to  women ;  nor  lure  a  person 
of  real  refinement  into  forgetfulness  of  the 
observances  which  give  a  relish  and  a  finish 
to  common  things.  Thus,  there  was  even  a 
sort  of  faint  cheerfulness  diffused  round  the 
breakfast-table,  by  its  faery  neatness,  in  spite 
of  the  cares  of  one  half  of  the  persons  present, 
which  corroded  in  proportion  to  the  necessity 
of  their  concealment.  Nor  was  it  in  Grace's 
nature  (for  which  many  will  think  her  a 
heartless  being)  to  help  smiling  at  Abel  Ris- 
don ;  who  seemed,  for  a  wonder,  to  conceive 
that  the  talker's  part  fell  to  his  share,  and 
began  to  question  the  new  comer. 
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**  And  your  mother^  sir,  Mrs,  Joseph  Pom- 
fret,  is  well,  you  say,  Mr.  Edward :  I  am  de- 
lighted  to  hear  it.  I  always  venture,  like  the 
humble  artist  I  am,  sir,  to  admire  her  hair 
for  its  natural  curl;  the  true  auburn,  such 
as  Titian  loved  to  paint.  My  sister  Amy's  is 
several  shades  darker,  as  Mr.  Rose  was  so 
observant  as  to  point  out  the  other  day,  when 
my  sister  and  my  cousin  were  good  enough 
to  sit  with  me,  as  I  was  at  my  work.  I  am 
glad,  indeed,  that  your  excellent  mother 
enjoys  good  health " 

"  Will  Mr.  Rose  be  here  to-day  ?"  was 
Mrs.  Pomfret's  quiet  inquiry,  to  take  Abel  off 
Edward,  who  seemed  fretted. 

0!   no,  dear  Cousm,''  exclaimed  Amy, 

quite  out  of  the  question,  I  am  sure.  He  is 
going  over  to  T ." 

"  Amy  knows,  it  seems  —  Amy  always 
knows,''  renewed  the  simple  Abel.      ^'And, 
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Bfr.  Edward,  I  must  ask  after  that  agreeable 
foreign  lady  who  stays  with  your  mother  a 
good  deal — does  she  not  ?  I  was  struck  by 
her  drawings,  though  I  confess  I  have  my 
apprehensions  that  the  quantity  of  body 
colour  she  employs  may  militate  against  their 
duration.  And  it  was  such  a  treat  to  Amy 
and  me  to  hear  her  speak  French !  We  exer- 
cise ourselves,  Mr.  Edward,  pretty  constantly, 
especially  when  Barbara  is  not  with  us,  but  I 
fear  sometimes  with  an  erroneous  accent. 
How  is  Mademoiselle  ?  • . .  I  always  forget  her 
other  name." 

"  Poor  lady !  as  well  as  usual — which, 
considering  her  trials,  is  wonderful,  if  one  did 
not  daily  see  what  women  manage  to  bear." 

^*  She  has  no  news,  then,  of  her  relation?" 
asked  cousin  Pomfret.  **  I  am  afraid  he  is  a 
bad  fellow :  and  that  she  must  give  up  all  hopes 
which  have  reference  to  him.     But  when 
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people  once  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
there  is  no  tracing  them — no  guessing  what 
they  will  do  !"  He  stopped  suddenly,  for  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  daughter's  face,  and 
recollected  himself.  All  paused ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  silence  that  ensued,  a  more  than 
usually  emphatic  effect  was  given  to  the 
throwing  open  of  the  breakfast-room  door, 
and  the  entry  of  Mr.  Rose. 

That  gentleman's  face  had  not  its  usual  ex- 
pression of  upright  composure.  He  cast  his 
eyes  round  him,  knitting  his  brows  as  if  he 
was  on  the  look-out  for  something  disagree- 
able; and  then  took  a  seat  very  close  to 
Grace.  Recovering  himself,  however,  he 
wished  the  party  a  happy  new  year,  and 
then  straightway  possessed  himself  of  Amy 
Risdon's  own  peculiar  cup  of  tea,  without 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  of  his 
offence.     Poor  Edward!    He  had,  probably. 
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never,  in  his  whole  life,  harboured  80  much 
rancour  towards  the  whole  race  of  evil-doers, 
as  in  those  few  moments,  against  Carew's 
quondam  travelling-companion.  There  only 
wanted  the  presence  of  the  Tyrwhitts,  to 
make  the  discomfiture  complete.  He  became 
hard,  rude,  contradictious ;  till  even  his  aunt, 
with  whom  he  was  an  especial  favourite, 
asked  him  softly  if  anything  was  the 
matter. 

"  Matter !  0,  nothing,  ma'am,  thank  you. 
Travelling  by  night  always  makes  me  feverish. 
And  you  think  I  can  find  a  conveyance  to 
take  me  on  to  Chapel  Barton  ?  I  have  to  see 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  and  then  my  business  is  done. 
Before  I  go,  cousin  Grace " 

Grace's  head  was  bent  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Rose.  "  Shall  I  interrupt  them  ?"  said  Amy 
Risdon.  "  Your  cousin  was  speaking,  Grace, 
dear.     Abel,  pray  permit  Mr.  Edward  Pom- 
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fret be  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  as  macb 

interested  in  drawings  as  we  are." 

What  was  the  matter  with  Amy,  that  she 
too  had  an  eager,  sharpened  look,  hardly  like 
her  own,  questioning  Grace,  if  not  calling 
her  to  account  ?  Sweet  Mrs.  Pomfret  noticed 
this  in  her  quiet  way  :  little  guessing,  how- 
ever, what  disturbing  elements  were  among 
that  party.  When  she  turned  round,  her 
nephew  was  gone — ^gone,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  who  missed  or  thought  about  him,  to 
Chapel  Barton. 

Grace  too,  and  Mr.  Rose,  had  vanished; 
and  her  husband's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
with  an , expression  of  deep  and  sad  tender- 
ness. It  was  all  very  mysterious,  very  unlike 
an  old-fashioned  cheerful  New- Year's-day ; 
but  there  were  the  charity  children  'Striking 
up  their  hymn  in  the  court.  She  must  not 
let  her  mind  brood :  in  good  time,  she  would 
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know  whatever  there  was  to  be  known ;  and 
forth  went  the  placid  and  pious  woman  to 
fulfil  her  duties.  In  ten  minutes  she  hadfor* 
gotten  her  impressions  and  misgivings. 

Meanwhile,  Grace  was  in  the  study  with 
Rose.  He  was  an  abrupt,  self*consequen-* 
tial  man,  given  rather  to  expatiate  on  his 
own  feelings,  than  to  consider  those  of  others, 
and  knew  no  better  way  of  introducing  his 
business  than  by  saying,  *^  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Italy,  Miss  Pomfret,  which  I  think  you 
ought  to  read.  I  fancied  you  would  like  to 
have  it,  when  by  yourself." 

She  took  it  mechanically,  with  an  air 
almost  as  unconcerned  as  his  own;  little 
knowing,  less  heeding,  whether  she  was 
watched  or  alone.  An  age,  it  seemed  to 
her,  elapsed  ere  the  letters  became  clear  to 
her  eyes,  and  then  there  was  the  meaning  of 
the  words  to  be  mastered ;    and  she  had  to 
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find  that  her  appreheDsions  had  outrun  the 
reality ;  the  communication  being  principally 
a  business  one,  with  regard  to  the  despatch  of 
certain  articles  of  vertu  commissioned  by  Mr, 
Rose. 

"  You  must  excuse,'*  continued  Baron 
Golstein,  "  a  stranger  addressing  you  in  place 
of  your  friend  Mr.  Carew ;  but  a  feverish  com- 
plaint, which  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  is 
rapidly  subsiding,  has  for  some  weeks  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  be  kept  in  the  strictest 
quiet.  Though  decidedly  convalescent,  he  is 
still  so  feeble,  that  I  do  not  tell  him  I  am 
writing  to  England.  Every  possible  care  has 
been  taken  of  him  ;  some  German  ladies,  to 
whom  he  was  very  kind  at  Venice,  having  too 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  showing 
their  gratitude,  by  devoting  themselves  to  his 
service.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  alarm  his 
family ;  since  a  very  few  posts  will  find  him 
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able  to  manage  his  own  correspondence  agftin. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c« 

"  ThEODOR  GOLSTEIN." 

"  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  poor  Grace, 
reading  this  missive  for  the  third  time: 
"  Thank  God,  this  is  all !  Yes,  I  am  re- 
lieved. What  German  ladies  can  these  be? 
Heaven    bless    them !      He    will    tell    me, 

poor    dear  Walter,   when    he    answers  my 
letter !" 

And  to  the  surprise  of  Rose,  who,  loving 
less,  saw  further,  Grace  returned  him  the 
letter,  with  the  calmness  of  security  on  her 
countenance,  and  the  serene  smile  of  that 
passion  stronger  than  Death,  which  no  fear  of 
change  or  bereavement  could  ruffle.  Before 
the  children's  hymn  was  done  in  the  court- 
yard,  she  was  at  her  mother's  side,  giving 
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kind  and  affectionate  words  to  the  little 
singerH,  and,  in  the  first  moment  of  relief, 
forgetting  that  it  was  for  the  last  time  she 
should  do  so ! 
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CHAPTER  11. 

CHAPEL   BARTON. 

O  cupidigia  omana, 
Qoando  paga  sarai? 

Chorus  of  Apples, — Cablo  Gozzi. 

Probably  never  was  man  in  worse  hnmonr 
with  the  world  than  poor  Edward  Pomfret, 
as  his  feet  rang  along  the  hard  caiisewaj,  on 
his  way  to  the  turnpike,  from  which  a  branch 
coach,  which  passed  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  was  to  take  him  to  Chapel  Barton. 
What  he  had  expected  to  find  at  Dimwood  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell :  the  young,  I  have 
observed,  when  in  love,  being  irrational,  to  the 
utter  obscuring  of  common  calculation— he 
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pretty  well  knew  what  he  should  meet  with 
at  Chapel  Barton — Sally  Tyrwhitt's  boldness 
being  no  mystery.  His  business  done  there, 
which  was  merely  the  authenticating  the 
transfer  of  Tyrwhitt's  money  to  some  safer 
security  than  Joe  Pomfret  had  designed  for 
it,  the  next  thing  was  to  go  to  sea,  or  to 
drown  himself.  Poor  lad !  to  have  enter- 
tained such  plans  on  that  sharp  day,  he  must 
have  been  wretched  indeed!  Many  youths 
would  have  heartened  themselves  up  to  fix  on 
another  choice — but  that  was  not  Edward's 
way.  He  had  the  Pomfret  character— call 
it  determination,  call  it  obstinacy — to  perfec- 
tion. Harriet  had  once,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
urged  him  into  rudeness  to  her,  by  her  natural 
wish  to  serve  Amy  Risdon. 

On  he  was  walking,  at  fever  heat ;  rather 
glad  than  otherwise  that  his  valise  was  so 
heavy,  and  his  head  throbbing  so  violently. 
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while  his  hands  were  cold  as  icicles — broken 
down,  harassed,  and  enraged  at  everything, 
down  to  the  innocent  hips  and  haws  in  the 
hedge,  when  wheels  suddenly  stopped  behind 
him ;  and  a  clear  voice  hailed  him — "  Won't 
you  get  in,  Mr.  Pomfret  ? — I  am  driving  your 
way." — ^What  right  had  any  man  to  interrupt 
him  ?  He  turned,  thinking  animosity — turned, 
and  there  sat  Rose,  the  picture  of  gentle- 
manly prosperity  and  advice. 

"  Won't  you  get  in,  Mr.  Pomfret  ?" 
"  No,  sir — thank  you,  I  mean ;"  for  Edward, 
however  hurt,  was  not  a  bear,  as  some  folks 
in  love  I  know  are.     [N.B.  I  hope  my  brother- 
in-law  won't  take  this  as  personal.] 

"  But  why  not?"  rejoined  Rose,  stoutly. 
"  I  am  driving  to  Chapel  Barton ;  and  here 
is  a  seat  and  a  spare  coat  to  put  over  your 
knees.  And  I  want  to  speak  to  you  upon  busi- 
ness; something" Edward  began  to  move 

VOL.  II.  C 
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on — "  about  your  Uncle's  family.     I  want  to 
consult  with  you.*' 

"  With  me  ?"  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  of 
wormwood.  **  I  am  the  worst  counsellor — I 
can  do  nothing." 

*^  Get  in,  and  we  shall  see :  my  horse  hates 
stopping — ^though  you  had  better  have  stayed 
at  Dimwood  to  cheer  them  up  to-day.  There 
— why  how  nervous  you  are!.. .Take  all  the 
coat.  You  can  do  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Pomfret : 
more  than  anybody  else.  I  am  not  in  a 
position — though  I  am  in  a  position" .... 

"  I  know  it,  sir.  I  would  rather  you 
spared  me  the  discussion  of  your  affairs." 

"  Certainly.  I  asked  for  no  help  for  my- 
self. I  rarely  need  any :  but,  if  I  mistake 
not,  you  stand  in  the  light  of  a  brother  to 
Miss  Pomfret,  and" . . : . 

"  Excuse  me,  I  entreat  you.  As  matters 
exist,    I    can    be    of    no    use.     In    plain 
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English,  Mr.  Rose,  you  give  me  great  paiu ; 
and  I  have  sufficient  anxiety  of  my  own, 
already,  to  bear.  Whatever  you  do,  I  doubt 
not,  will  be  wisely  and  kindly  done;  and 
may  God  bless  you !  Now  let  me  get  out, 
I  beg  of  you — ^I  would  rather  walk." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  utterly.  Owing 
to  my  peculiar  position,  I  can  have  nothing 

to  do  with  Miss  Pomfret*s  affairs Why — 

hold  fast !  I  said  you  misunderstood  me ;  and 
I  think  I  see  how.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
mistook  me  for  the  gentleman  your  Cousin  is 
engaged  to  ?" 

^^  Mr.  Rose,  if  this  is  meant  to  make  sport 
of  my  feelings,  I  can  resent  it." 

*•  Believe  me,  no.  I  should  never  sport 
on  such  subjects.  You  are  a  younger  man 
than  I  am,  and  could  not  make  me  angry  were 
you  to  try.  What  could  possess  you  with  the 
idea  that  I  was  going  to  marry  Miss  Pomfret  ?" 

c  2 
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'^  Every  one  has  said  so.  Mrs.  De  la  Rue, 
I  believe,  a  relation  of  yours." 

^^  Ah !  my  good  fellow  (what  a  road  this  is 
for  delicate  explanations !)  when  you  are  as  old 
as  I  am,  you  will  know  how,  when  people  get 
hold  of  one  quarter  of  a  piece  of  news,  they 
patch  up  the  rest.  I  did  not  mind  its  being 
said — nor  Miss  Pomfret  —  and  my  having 
Novembered  and  Decembered  at  the  Park 
has,  of  course,  given  a  colour  to  the  tale. 
No ;  it  is  to  a  friend  of  mine.  Did  you  never 
see  him  ?   Carew  of  Carlevris  ?" 

"Pray  forgive  me — ^but  are  you  sure?'* 
gasped  Edward. 

"  Is  this  a  gig  ?  and  that  a  horsecloth  ? 
That  is,  they  are  engaged  to  be  married — have 
been  this  ten  months ;  only  it  has  been  kept 
a  profound  secret.  Why,  Amy — ^the  Risdons 
— who  are  in  the  house  don't  know  it — ^honour- 
able and  delicate  as  she...as  they  are." 
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An  inarticulate  noise  of  surprise  and 
assent  was  enough  for  Rose,  who  drove 
straight  on,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  bolt 
upright. 

"  Carew  is  abroad,  you  know.  I  left  him 
at  Innspruck,  only  four  months  ago.  Now  I 
remember,  some  one  said  that  you  were  on 
the  continent  when  he  was  here:  so  that 
your  mistake  is  all  natural.  It  was  a  pity 
they  were  not  let  to  be  married  at  first. — We 
don't  mind  its  being  said  we  are  engaged 
(though  I  suspect  people  must  presently  be 
set  right  for  good  reasons),  so  long  as  the 
real  person  is  not  mentioned." 

It  would  be  hard  to  analyze  whether 
Edward's  feelings  partook  the  most  of  amaze- 
ment  or  relief.  A  Carew  abroad,  somehow, 
was  assuredly  not  so  terrible  a  thing  as  six 
feet  of  a  loud,  talkative.  Rose  at  his  elbow ! 
Now  he   understood   the  meaning  of  some 
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speeches  of  his  father's,  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  much  Greek  to  him.  "  Mr.  Rose/' 
at  length  he  replied,  in  a  low  tone,  ^*  I  do  not 
suspect  you  of  playing  a  trick  upon  me ;  and 
what  you  say  doubtless  is  so.  But  you  talked 
of  consulting  me.  What  can  I  do  ?  A  poor, 
formal  man  of  biisiness.  What  is  the  dif- 
ficulty ?" 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven,  Mr.  Pomfret,  there 
were  more  formal  men  of  business,  as  you  call 
them  —  that  Carew  was  one.  He  is  the 
noblest-hearted  fellow  in  existence:  full  of 
gifts,  and  without  a  vice  or  a  littleness — might 
have  any  position  he  pleased  (are  you  cold  ? 
you  may  take  more  of  the  coat — ^l  think  we 
shall  have  snow) — and  yet  he  is  always  getting 
into  scrapes.  It  would  be  a  capital  thing 
for  him  to  be  well  married.  We  should 
accomplish  it." 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  you,  sir,"  replied 
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Edward,  trembling  in  every  limb.  "  You 
said" .... 

*'  In  two  words,  I  am  afraid  he  has  got 
into  odd  hands  abroad."  And  Rose  repeated 
the  contents  of  Grolstein's  letter  as  given. 
"  I  am  not  easily  deceived,"  he  added.  "  I 
suspect  there  is  something  in  this  accident 
and  these  German  ladies,  more  than  meets  the 
ear.  If  there  was  ever  man  made  to  be 
entrapped  by  an  Opera-singer,  it  is  Walter 
Carew.  He  is  romantic  to  folly,  and  does 
not  mind  what  the  world  says." 

"  Well,"  responded  Edward,  "  comforted 
marvellous  much,"  (he  could  not  help  it)  "  and 
does  Grace — ^Miss  Pomfret — ^know  what  is  in 
this  letter  ?" 

**  Of  course.  I  gave  it  to  her,  just  now, 
myself.  But  she  is  like  all  women.  They 
must  be  managed.  How  can  she  guess  what 
is  to  come,  never  having  seen  that  sort  of 
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life  ?  and,  for  a  wonder,  freer  from  jealousy 
than  any  living  creature  I  ever  saw  ?  Her 
very  being  so  much  in  love  with  him  as  she 
is,  is  a  barrier  which  hinders  her  from  seeing 
clearly.  Take  my  word  for  it — ^hold  up, 
Struggler !  this  road  gets  worse  and  worse — 
Carew  may  get  committed  by  one  of  those 
high-flown  German  women  <—  meaning  no 
blame  to  them — ^before  he  knows  what  he  is 
about." 

"  Why  should  /  hinder  him  ?"  flashed 
through  Edward's  mind;  and  though  what 
he  said  was  less  decided,  it  still  conveyed 
something  of  the  same  meaning  to  cool,  ready 
Rose. 

"  Not  for  your  cousin's  sake  ?"  was  the 
rejoinder.  **  She  is  attached  to  him  sincerely ; 
for  life,  if  women  ever  are.  I  grant  you 
there  is  much  in  that  if:  /,  for  one,  do  not 
believe  in  any  person  of  sense  or  understand- 
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ing  risking  his  all  on  one  stake.  But  whether 
to  put  her  on  her  guard  or  not — whether  to 
speak  to  your  ancle,  is  the  question,  and  one 
in  which,  as  Carew's  friend,  I  should  be 
actively  interested,  even  if  I  did  not  think 
most  highly  of  Miss  Pomfret,  as  a  person  of 
the  highest  worth." 

"  What  may  be  called  sense  or  understand- 
ing," began  Edward,  almost  inarticulate  with 
emotion,  "  would  probably  differ  with  every 
different  thinker.  /  do  not  comprehend  how 
any  person,  having  once  concentrated  every 
thought,  hope,  fear,  dream,  and  action  on  one 
object — ^and  this  is  love,  is  it  not  ? — should  ever 

If  my  cousin  do  feel  thus  towards  this 

friend  of  yours but  I  should  deal  with  no 

one  but  herself,  had  I  to  open  the  matter  to  her." 

**  Will  you,  then  ?  as  more  delicate  than 
my  speaking?  This  was  the  very  point  I 
wanted  to  come  to." 

c  5 
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"  /  talk  to  Grace?— Impossible  !'* 
^*  I  do  not  see  that.  I  should  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  talking  to  any  woman.  Treat  them 
too  exquisitely,  and  they  neither  understand 
you,  nor  thank  you.  Their  education  has 
made  them  so,  if  not  their  sex." 

Had  not  this  terrible  sentiment,  for  such  it 
seemed,  been  thus  coolly  broached  by  the 
man  of  the  world,  the  truth  must  have  burst 
from  Edward  Pomfret :  he  must  have  told  the 
hindrance  which  rendered  his  intermeddling  in 
Grace's  heart-matters  out  of  the  question. 
Talk  to  her  on  such  a  subject !  Once  he  had 
spoken,  and  his  life  was  to  feel  the  trace 
of  the  reply.  It  had  made  him  old  before 
his  time,  and  severe ;  and  incapable  of  lighter 
pleasures.  He  was  a  singular  mixture  of 
humility  and  self-respect.  So  honestly  had 
he  thought  himself  unworthy  to  win  the  love 
of  any  one,  that  time  and  self-questioning  to 
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no  common  amount  had  been  required,  ere  he 
would  own  to  himself,  that  he  too  was  a  man, 
and  dreaming.  But  the  conviction  once  come 
to,  he  was  no  more  to  be  moved  thence  by 
failure,  than  he  would  have  been  turned  aside 
from  speaking  the  truth  because  it  drew  down 
displeasure.  To  have  ceased  to  love  Grace 
would  have  been  to  impugn  the  veracity  of 
his  passion  ;  yet  for  all  the  destruction  of  his 
hopes,  he  was  not  bent  to  die,  and  for  the  worms 
to  eat  him.  His  life  was  changed,  thence- 
forth and  for  ever.  That  was  all.  He  had 
never  raged,  therefore  he  could  not  forget ; 
but  he  felt  that  his  companion  and  himself 
were  on  different  planes^  as  it  were:  that 
the  other  would  have  all  the  success  in  life, 
while  he  would  have  merely  his  own  thonghts 
to  rest  upon,  since  he  must  travel  to  the  grave 
alone.  Nevertheless,  he  had  never  been 
further  from  wishing  to  change  with  such  as 
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Rose  than  at  that  moment :  and  he  drew 
himself  up  into  silence  and  caution.  There 
were  many  reasons,  he  said,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  confer  with  Miss 
Pomfret  as  requested.  "  You,  who  know  your 
own  friend  so  much  better,  are  surely  the 
proper  person.  Poor  Grace!"  (this  tvotdd 
burst  out),  ^'  I  hope  she  has  not  troubled 
waters  before  her." 

"  Not  at  all,  if  things  are  once  put  upon  a 
right  footing.  Carew  is  no  worse  than  other 
men,  though  too  romantic  and  flighty  for  the 
common  wear  and  tear  of  life — far  from  it,  in 
some  respects  much  better.  If  he  be  per- 
suadable, it  is  only  from  an  overstrained 
desire  to  be  above  prejudice :  if  his  passions 
run  wild,  it  would  be  one  half  from  an  impa- 
tience of  formalities.  Any  one  who  could 
teach  him  that  feeling,  measured  by  sense 
and  duty,  is  virtue,  would  make  a  man  of 
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him :  and  that  your  cousin  will  do.  Her 
self-command  is  sometimes  admirable.  But  I 
cannot  talk  any  more  —  with  such  a  road  as 
this  to  get  over — road  ?  one  might  as  well 
drive  down  the  bed  of  a  brook,  as  I  have 
done  in  South  Wales.  We  should  not  now 
be  far  from  Chapel  Barton. — What  a  desolate 
bit  of  country !" 

It  was  so :  the  ascent,  which  is  gradual  out 
of  Dimwood,  leads  the  road  from  the  pretty 
pastoral  scenery  of  which  Cousin  Pomfret's 
village  is  the  jewel,  to  a  higher  region,  par- 
taking a  little  of  the  bleak  nature  of  a  moor- 
land. On  a  breezy  summer  day,  when  the 
furze  is  all  in  bloom,  and  the  air  clear  enough 
to  permit  of  your  seeing  four  counties,  as 
may  be  done  by  young  eyes,  Chapel  Barton 
Moor  is  considered  attractive.  It  is  a  dreary 
place  in  mid-winter— an  ancient  bent  fir-tree 
or  two,  crippled  by  the  wind,  the  mouth  of 
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an  old  mine  fringed  with  briars,  and  a  pile  of 
stones  where  once  a  finger-post  had  been,  being 
the  principal  objects  by  the  road-side.  Now, 
too,  the  snow-storm  promised  by  Mr.  Rose 
(whatever  he  promised  was  sure  to  happen) 
began  to  come  down.  "  A  pleasant  day," 
exclaimed  that  gentleman,  ^^  to  be  fetching 
books  for  young  ladies !  Take  the  reins  for  a 
moment  while  I  fasten  my  shawl.  This  wind's 
surgical." 

They  were  now  at  the  top  of  the  height, 
close  under  which,  in  a  sort  of  little  dingle 
or  hollow,  stands  the  parsonage-house ;  the 
church  being  far  off,  a  squat  modem  building 
among  a  few  scrubby  trees. 

There  is  a  particularly  ugly  turn  at  the 
comer  of  the  steep  descent  to  Parson  Tyr- 
whitt's ;  and,  as  a  carriage  was  coming  at  full 
speed  the  other  way,  and  the  road  was  caked 
with  ice,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  a  water- 
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course  which  had  been  allowed  to  flood  it, 
a  collision  was  only  what  might  have  been 
expected  every  hour,  had  there  been  more 
travelling.  Struggler  was  a  powerful  horse, 
and  Edward  totally  unprepared  for  any  such 
emergency.  No  man  in  love  should  be  trusted 
with  the  reins.  So  the  end  was  a  complete 
upset; — Rose's  slight  phaeton  smashed  to 
pieces  by  Mrs.  Drake's  heavy  coach,  and  him- 
self thrown  over  the  horse's  head,  with  one  or 
two  broken  bones,  or  a  sprained  ankle  at  the 
least,  there  was  no  teUing  which. 

Had  the  lady  been  commonly  considerate, 
not  to  say  christian,  she  would  have  stopped 
and  offered  assistance  in  such  a  disaster.  Far 
from  it :  after  having  screamed  in  the  loudest 
possible  scale,  she  became  eager  to  drive  on : 
her  object,  I  have  understood,  was  to  reach 
the  house  of  a  friend  some  miles  distant  be- 
fore luncheon,  Mrs.  Drake  being  notoriously 
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fond  of  the  table.  So  that  there  was  Edward 
left  with  a  senseless  man  lying  flat  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  Struggler,  after  much 
kicking  and  plunging,  having  broken  the 
harness  to  bits,  and  being  off  across  the 
country.  The  parsonage  at  Chapel  Barton, 
it  is  true,  was  within  sight,  but  not  within 
hail;  neither,  save  an  attenuated  pencil  of 
smoke,  hardly  to  be  seen  on  the  dreary  sky, 
did  it  promise  the  slightest  sign  of  life,  unless 
Edward's  eyes  had  been  keen  enough  to  make 
out  the  two  figures  at  one  of  the  upper  win- 
dows, jumping  up  and  down  like  children  in 
the  ecstasy  of  a  raree  show. 

Edward,  however,  was  not  one  of  your 
bemoaners,  who  make  the  worst  of  cata- 
strophes. He  raised  Rose — ^a  good  weight — 
in  his  arms,  and,  in  spite  of  the  terribly  glassy 
state  of  the  road,  supported  him  down  the 
hill,  without  tottering    much.     The   doleful 
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quietness  of  the  place  could  even  strike  him 
at  that  moment,  as  arguing  no  chance  of  help, 
and  but  an  unfriendly  shelter.  No  dogs 
barked — no  farm-labourers'  voices  were  to  be 
heard.  The  house,  a  long  high  building  of 
gray  stone,  with  a  roof  to  match,  looked  like 
a  ward  snapped  off  from  some  deserted  work- 
house. Half  the  windows  were  closed  with 
outside  shutters,  which  had  not  been  painted 
since  the  reign  of  George  the  Third ;  and,  of 
two  doors,  the  larger  of  which  opened  on  a 
steep  side  flight  of  stone  steps,  (the  balustrade 
long  since  thrown  down)  one  was  obtrusively 
padlocked  on  the  outside,  and  two  billets  of 
wood  leaned  across  the  other. 

"  What  a  place  ! "  exclaimed  Edward  ; 
"  they  must  be  all  from  home."  A  groan 
from  Rose  on  his  shoulder  was  more  wel- 
come, as  a  sign  of  returning  consciousness, 
than  as  a  reply.  "  Could  you  not  support  your- 
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self  one  second,  while  I  open  this  gate  with 
my  left  hand  ? — We  shall  be  at  the  house  di- 
rectly." 

The  gate  was  not  easy  to  open,  having 
been  torn  off  its  hinges,  and  closed  with  a 
huge  stone  in  the  inside.  By  this  time,  how* 
ever,  shrill  sounds  began  to  be  heard,  mingling 
with  the  piping  blast ;  and,  turning  the  comer 
of  the  house,  blown  in  half  a  dozen  directions 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind — laughing,  hoot- 
ing, and  screaming,  ^^Mr.  Pomfret  witha  man 
round  his  neck  !  la,  what  fun  !"  appeared, 
with  their  petticoats  over  their  heads,  the 
guardian  spirits  of  this  blest  abode. 

"We  saw  you  spilt!  we  saw  you  spilt!" 
shrieked  Sally;  "and  we  saw  your  horse  take 
himself  off.  Who's  to  get  him  back  again,  I 
should  like  to  know?  So  he's  hurt,  is  he? 
Well,  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  who's  to  nurse 
him  in  our  house ;  but  you  can  come  in,  at 
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all  events.     I  declare,  Mr.  Edward,  you  have 
a  colour  like  a  lady." 

"  Is  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  not  at  home  ?" 

*^  Out  since  the  first  thing  in  the  morning ! 
He  always  goes  on  New  Year's  Day,  because 
people  come  asking  for  clothes  and  money ; 
and  Monica  and  me  we  have  such  fun,  pelting 
them  with  cinders  through  a  hole  in  the 
pantry  shutter.  Father  will  be  back  to  sup- 
per, perhaps." 

"  And  our  dinner's  at  two  o'clock  to-day," 
chimed  in  the  younger,  who  was  but  a  minia- 
ture edition  of  her  sister.  "I'm  quite  hungry, 
as  well  as  cold,  already." 

"  She's  such  a  greedy  thing  ! "  shouted 
Sally,  clattering  up  the  flagged  walk  before 
them.  "  Well,  here's  the  house.  You  must 
go  into  the  kitchen,  I  suppose.  There's 
no  fire  any  where  else  till  father  comes 
home." 
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"  I  believe  Mr.  Rose  must  lie  down  some- 
where.    He  is  in  great  pain." 

"Well,  I  am  sure,  I  don't  know  where,'' 
was  the  reply  of  SaJly,  who,  to  do  her  justice, 
showed  no  want  of  good  will.  "  On  Monica's 
and  my  bed." 

Edward  amended  this  suggestion  by  propos' 
ing  a  spare  room.  **  La,  yes !  but  nobody  ever 
goes  in  there,  and  the  bed's  all  covered  up, 
and  father  does  not  like  to  have  it  used." 

"  But,"  put  in  Monica,  in  her  small  voice, 
"  if  Mr.  Ned  wants  to  use  it,  father's  sure  to 
like  it." 

"Show  me  where  it  is,  then,"  cried  the 
youth,  rendered  desperate  by  the  anguish 
expressed  in  poor  Rose's  face ;  "  I  am  con- 
cerned to  give  so  much  trouble,  but  indeed 
it  cannot  be  helped." 

The  hall,  garnished  with  a  couple  of 
mouldy  box  coats,  and  a  brown  straw  hat 
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with  a  rusty  black  ribbon ;  the  stairs  on  which 
an  inch  of  carpet  had  been  never  thought  of, 
and  every  other  banister  of  which  stood  awry ; 
the  long  passage  above  traversing  the  house, 
lighted  by  a  window,  one  half  of  whose  panes 
were  plastered  with  brown  paper,  were  all 
alike — miserable  and  mildewy.  No  wonder 
the  girls  were  so  fond  of  Dimwood,  or  any 
place  but  home!  When  the  guest-chamber 
door  was  reached,  there  was  a  hunt  for  the 
key,  accompanied  by  bawling,  that  echoed 
down  those  long  dismal  passages.  Then  the 
lock  would  not  act,  in  spite  of  a  dos'd'dos 
movement  from  Monica,  who  was  bid  to 
"  push  hard." 

No  servant  had  up  to  this  point  appeared ; 
but,  roused  by  a  clamour,  as  awful  and 
unusual  in  that  house  as  the  day  of  judgment, 
(Harriet  said  once,  off-hand,)  there  now 
emerged  from  the  lower  regions   the  poor 
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drudge  of  all- work — a  wretched,  blear-eyed 
woman,  with  a  mad  cap  on  the  back  of  her 
head,  and  dun  hair  frizzled  like  a  negro's : 
she  stood  at  the  stair-head,  stupidly  staring 
at  the  wonderful  manoeuvres  going  on,  without 
an  idea  of  offering  any  help. 

"  We  must  have  a  fire  here,''  said  Edward, 
driven  back  by  the  rush  of  heavy  tomb-like 
air  from  the  deserted  room. 

"  You'll  get  none,  then,  till  father  comes 
in ;  he  always  carries  the  key  of  the  coal- 
shed,  and  Monica  and  me  were  sitting  on  the 
bed  to  warm  us." 

"  I  saw  some  wood  without — that  must  do. 
Here,"  continued  Edward,  holding  up  half-a- 
crown  to  the  amazed  ^yes  of  the  Maritomes, 
^*  please  to  bring  in  those  stakes  outside  the 
back  door,  and  let  me  have  some  hot  water, 
and  something  warm — a  blanket,  to  put  over 
Mr.  Rose ;   and  then,  Miss  Tyrwhitt,  if  you 
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will  leave  us,  I  will  try  to  see  liow  far  he  is 
hurt.  By  the  way,  I  may  possibly  want  a 
man  and  horse ;  and  some  one  should  be  sent 
to  take  care  of  the  gig,  and  to  catch " 

"Well,  then,  you'll  have  to  go  yourself, 
Mr.  Ned,"  was  the. helpful  Sally's  reply: 
"  there  won't  be  a  creature  moving  about  the 
place  till  father  comes  back.  Last  year, 
the  folks  came  up  from  the  slate  quarry, 
and  broke  all  the  windows  here ;  but  father 
threatened  to  shoot  'em,  so  I  reckon  they 
won't  show  their  faces  again.  Come,  Monica, 
they  want  us  to  be  off ;  but  I  say,  you  can 
come  after  us  when  you  like,  Mr.  Ned,  and 
we'll  make  fun  somehow,"  and  with  that  she 
withdrew,  dragging  the  door  after  her:  it 
could  not  be  made  to  shut  entirely. 

**  One  could  hardly  be  worse  off  in  a  desert 
island  ! "  thought  Edward  to  himself — ^not 
that  I  am  aware  he  had  ever  tried.     But  he 
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was  one  of  those  who  make  the  best  of  life 
and  trial,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  moreover, 
perceived  that  his  charge  was  fast  beginning 
to  gather  his  consciousness ;  asking,  in  a  be- 
wildered way,  about  "  the  horse  and  gig,  the 
gig  and  horse,"  and  making  wild  actions,  first 
with  one  arm,  then  the  other,  to  ascertain 
how  much  harm  had  befallen  him.  No  bone 
was  broken,  it  was  presently  agreed ;  and  by 
the  time  that  the  wretched  servant  had  lit  a 
smoke,  (it  could  not  be  called  a  fire,)  in  the 
dusty  grate,  and  thrown  down  an  armful  of 
bedding,  the  colour  of  which  was  grim  enough 
to  remind  one  of  the  Trappist's  couch  of 
ashes,  the  mischief  had  reduced  itself  to  a 
sprained  hip  and  ankle,  which  it  was  hoped 
a  day's  quietness  would  make  moveable.  Man 
of  medicine  there  was  none  at  Chapel  Barton 
— messenger,  even,  hard  to  find,  with  the 
most  liberal  opening  of  the  purse — in  brief, 
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the  short  winter  day  was  fast  slipping  away, 
and  the  Mercury  for  Dimwood  was  only  de- 
spatched two  hours  after  noon,  and  Struggler 
then  only  caught  and  housed  in  a  stable  a 
mile  distant — ^for  it  would  have  been  as  much 
as  any  valuable  horse's  life  was  worth  to 
have  put  him  up  among  the  rotten  straw,  and 
the  chinky  mangers  of  Parson  Tyrwhitt's 
"  offices,"  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  finding 
a  conveyance;  so  the  pleasant  prospect  of 
passing  the  night  in  that  hospitable  abode  of 
virtue  was  compelled  to  be  entertained  in 
earnest. 

Meanwhile  its  master  did  not  appear ;  and 
the  nymphs,  after  rioting  up  and  down  the 
long  passage,  brushing  against  the  door  to 
give  notice  of  their  neighbourhood,  tittering 
and  pushing  each  other — ^nay,  and  absolutely 
going  the  length  of  calling  ^*  Mr.  Edward  !" 
not  very  softly,  retired  to  the  world  below, 
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whence  a  sickly  wneU,  indicating  feeding- 
time,  rose  np.  This,  after  a  brief  interval,  was 
succeeded  by  the  appearance  of  the  no  longer 
snllen  drudge,  with  the  sumptuous  remains 
of  a  cold  neck  of  mutton,  part  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  as  hard  as  stone,  the  shell  of  a  cheese, 
which  had  now  the  consbtency  of  horn,  and  a 
jug  of  some  beer,   the  jug  having  no  Up. 
These  sociable  preparations  were  completed 
by  a  blunt  knife  and  a  broken  fork,  that  had 
been  just  drawn  through  greasy  hot  water, 
and  a  few  pinches  of  salt  in  a  blue  tea-cup,  the 
colour  whereof  matched  the  bed-linen  afore- 
said.   Such  precious  viands  were,  of  course, 
rejected  by  Rose  in  all  the  shuddering  disgust 
of  fever;    and  even  Edward  Pomfret  only 
managed  to  swallow  a  few  morsels.     What 
a  contrast  was  all  this  to  the  delicate  tidiness 
of  Dimwood !    The  one  comfort  was,  that, 
as  the  day  wore  on,  "Rose,  with  the  quietness 
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and  starvation,  began  gradually  to  recover 
himself,  and  to  animadvert,  with  well- 
warranted  severity,  on  the  extreme  discom- 
fort of  the  objects  round  him  as  utterly 
discreditable  to  a  clergyman's  house. 

But  Rose's  disposition  to  expatiate  was 
by  no  means  so  offensive  as  it  had  been  in 
the  morning.  Edward  could  now  do  justice 
to  his  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  to  his 
patience  under  pain,  and  the  truly  gentle- 
manly tone  of  his  remarks.  Slowly  went 
over  that  odd  afternoon,  the  weather  becoming 
wilder  and  wilder,  but  no  Parson  Tyrwhitt ; 
while  the  girls,  after  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  attract  attention,  at  last  found  the 
bitter  cold  of  the  corridor  too  violent  for 
them,  and  retreated  to  the  kitchen,  their 
wonted  abiding-place. 

"  What  a  bore  to  be  laid  up  here  for  the 
day !"  burst  from  Rose,  after  half  an  hour's 
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silence,  on  his  turning  himself  with  a  twinge 
of  pain.  "  This  day  twelvemonth  I  was  at 
Vienna,  among  all  manner  of  Archdukes  and 
Princesses,  and  Heaven  knows  who  besides ! 
There's  a  waltz  of  Labitzky's  running  in  my 
h(  ad ;  I  must  get  the  notes  of  it  for  Miss 
Risdon  —  and  this  day  two  years  where  was 
I  ?  0,  unpleasantly  off  enough  at  Frankfort 
in  that  hotel  with  two  deaths." 

"  Two  deaths !"  echoed  Edward,  whom 
these  words  alone  had  reached,  as  he  stood 
at  the  window,  looking  out  over  the  wide, 
rapidly-darkening  landscape  on  which  the 
lights  in  the  distant  houses  began  to  come 
out  like  sparks  of  fire. 

**  Ay,  two  deaths,  Mr.  Pomfret ;  more  try- 
ing companions  for  a  New  Year's  Day  than  even 
the  two  charmers  whom  your  icy  indifference 
has  chasse  so  completely.  One  was  a  suicide, 
and   the    other  a   case   of  fright,  operating 
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on  weak  nerves.  Stir  the  fire,  will  you  ? 
I  wonder  what  they  are  doing  at  Dim- 
wood," 

**  Did  you  know  either  of  the  par- 
ties?" asked  Edward,  who  preferred  talk- 
ing of  anything  rather  than  Grace's  father's 
house. 

"  A  little  of  one ;  he  was  the  nephew  of  a 
banker  at  Paris,  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  a 
Frenchman  can  be ;  the  very  man  to  have  un- 
limited success  among  the  women.  I  had 
made  his  acquaintance  at  the  Leipsig  fair, 
and  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  at  Frankfort ; 
but  he  cared  for  nothing  save  play,  so  we 
soon  dropped  each  other." 

"  And  was  it  play,  then,  that  .  .  .  .  " 

"  I  suspect  so.  A  day  or  two  before 
Christmas  I  had  seen  him  about  with  a  man 
older  than  himself ;  a  sort  of  German,  I  fancy, 
or  a  Pole,  perhaps.     I  used    to    see   such 
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figures  by  the  dozen  in  Count  Nadesld's  ante- 
room at  Warsaw.  But  I  had  noticed  this 
particular  one  from  a  port-wine  mark  high  up 
on  one  cheek,  which  the  eye  always  looked 
as  if  it  was  wanting  to  hide.  He  was  a 
well-bred  man  enough,  and  once  supped  with 
poor  Perelle  and  me ;  but  I  suspect  poor 
Perelle  paid  dearly  for  the  acquaintance. 
They  had  played  at  cards  two  nights  and  a 
day  without  stopping — smoking  cigars  all 
the  while;  and,  though  he  had  been  seen 
coming  out  of  the  Frenchman's  room  only  an 
hour  before  we  heard  the  pistol-shot,  when 
the  alarm  was  given  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  A  scrap  of  paper  on  the  table,  with 
the  address  torn  off,  had  been  used  to  be- 
gin a  receipt  or  a  release  upon.  The  boy 
was  utterly  beggared  —  every  article  of 
jewellery  he  was  worth  in  the  world  was 
gone." 
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"  Robbed  from  him  ?" 

**  No ;  it  appeared  that  Perelle  had  early 
that  day  raised  money  on  them  at  a  jeweller's 
on  the  Zeil,  There  were  one  or  two  letters 
to  women  in  his  pocket-book;  in  which  he 
spoke  of  himself  as  ruined — afraid  to  face 
his  relations  —  unfit  to  live  —  bold  enough 
to  die,  however.  The  indifference  of  the 
French  to  human  life  is  appalling.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  frightful  appearance  of  the 
body." 

^*  And  was  there  another  death  in  the  same 
hotel  that  day  ?"  asked  Edward,  who  hated 
the  minute  descriptions  of  horrors  as  much 
as  the  accurate  Rose  enjoyed  them. 

^^  A  poor  girl  in  the  last  stages  of  con- 
sumption, daughter  of  a  professor  at  Bonn, 
I  think,  who  was  there  with  her  mother. 
They  said  she  had  been  failing  for  many 
days, had  only  just  been  dressed  with  difficulty, 
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and  got  to  the  sofa,  when  the  whole  house 
was  thrown  into  an  uproar  by  the  cata- 
strophe. Whether  it  was  merely  told  her 
suddenly,  or  whether  she  was  especially  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  I  never  could  fathom ; 
but  the  agitation  into  which  she  was  thrown 
brought  on  a  violent  spasm  of  cough  and 
shortness  of  breath,  and  then  convulsions, 
and  she  was  gone  before  morning.  She  was 
not  so  very  unlike  Miss  Bisdon,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  head  was  set  on  her 
shoulders.  I  had  seen  her  more  than  once 
at  the  window,  once  in  the  corridor ;  and  I 
remember  that  one  of  the  kellners — they  are 
strange  fellows  for  getting  at  every  one's 
affairs — told  me  that  she  was  dying  of  a 
broken  heart.  Heigho !  can't  we  talk  of 
something  else  ?  Suppose  we  were  to  invite 
those  demonstrative  young  ladies  in,  to  tell 
their  New  Year's  Day  adventures  ?" 
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"  I  am  glad  you  are  so  mach  better,  Rose." 

"  Illness  rarely  lays  hold  upon  me.  When 
I  had  the  fever  at  Smyrna,  I  was  through  it 
a  fortnight  sooner  than  I  ought  to  have  been 
secundum  artem — I  am  afraid  the  vehicle 
part  of  the  story  is  a  more  serious  matter. 
Hark !  was  that  a  horse's  feet,  or  those  things 
rattling  in  the  chimney  ?  No,  it  is  some  onp 
coming  here.  Surely  they  have  not  mounted 
poor  Risdon  !" 

^'  Possibly  the  master  of  the  house,  and, 
if  so,  prepare  to  be  deafened  and  disgusted." 

It  proved  so.  The  noisy  foot  and  the  deep- 
toned  voice  of  Tyrwhitt  could  not  be  mis- 
taken before  he  entered  the  house.  Then  a 
sound,  like  the  flapping  of  wings  and  cawing 
on  a  large  scale,  made  it  clear  that  his  dear 
children  were  meeting  him  with  the  accident, 
and  the  lame  man,  and  the  fire  in  the  best 
room :   and  Pomfret  heard  his  own  name— 

d5 
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and  a  horse-laugh,  and  a  pair  of  hands  rubbed 
together.  Then  the  rickety  stairs  creaked, 
and  feet  c^une  along  the  corridor,  and  in 
tramped  the  loud  and  eccentric  master  of 
Chapel  Barton. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

DELICATE  CONFIDENCES. 

Tell  her  Til  love  her  while  the  clouds  drop  rain. 

Shakspere. 

* 

"  Ay !  ay !  young  man !  So,  here  you 
are  in  our  alley  (you  know  the  rhyme). 
Well,  I  always  thought  the  tale  of  the  French 
lady  who  would  be  overturned  before  Missis- 
sipi  Law's  door  an  invention  of  the  adversary : 
but  now  I  comprehend  it— I  compre-hend. 
And  so  this  is  Mr.  Bose.  Well,  sir,  I  hope 
your  hurt  is  not  very  bad ;  and  that  my  girls 
have  made  you  comfortable— eh,  Pomfret  ?" 

^^  My  friend  has  nursed  me  most  kindly  all 
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the  day,"  was  Rose's  formal  reply;  for  he 
felt,  on  principle,  irate  against  such  an  exam- 
ple of  a  clergyman's  house  and  family  as 
Chapel  Barton  presented.  "  Pomfret,  the 
fire  is  growing  low,  and  this  room  is  dismally 
cold." 

"  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  paradise,"  replied 
Tyrwhitt,  "  to  your  dormitory  at  Eton — ^if 
you  were  ever  there.  But  the  young  men 
now-a-days  are" 

"  I  have  brought  the  deeds  for  your  sig- 
nature, Mr.  Tyrwhitt,"  interrupted  Edward, 
with  pacific  intentions.  ^^  May  I  speak  a 
word  or  two  with  you  alone  ?" 

"  Presently — presently.  Who's  yonder,  I 
say,  giggling  on  the  outside  of  the  door— eh, 
Mr.  Sober?  Fie,  Sally!  Fie,  Monica!  You 
are  a  disgrace  to  your  education.  I  say,  Mr. 
Rose,  that  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  no 
more  thought  of  the  needless  luxuries  now 
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fancied  indispensable,  than  my  girls  do  yonder 
(be  quiet,  before  I  come  out  among  you, 
young  persons !)  of  dressing  like  Duchesses." 

**  Sir,  by  what  I  see,  I  dare  say  you  were 
brought  up  in  great  discomfort,"  said  Rose, 
whose  desire  to  adjust  began  to  revive. 
'*  And  I  doubt  not  you  must  be  amply  con- 
tented by  the  total  absence  of  aristocratic 
volitions  on  the  part  of  the  Miss  Tyrwhitts." 
And  with  that  reproof,  the  travelled  man  rolled 
himself  round  in  the  bed-covering,  and  resolved 
to  say  no  more.  The  host  was  not  silenced  ; 
but  Edward  was  his  main  object. 

"  Well,  for  civility's  sake,  under  my  own 
roof,  we'll  leave  the  young  men  of  the  present 
generation  alone.  So  you've  dined  and  had 
tea  and  all  that ;  and  won't  take  any  supper. 
Why,  then,  Mr.  Edward,  come  with  me,  and 
we'll  settle  our  business  presently.  We're 
coming !  we'll  be  about  your  house  directly, 
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old  maids,  there !  They  know  what  to  expect 
when  father  calls  'em  old  maids.  Come 
along." 

And  with  this,  snatching  the  single  candle 
from  the  rickety  old  japanned  dressing-table, 
out  tramped  the  parson  of  Chapel  Barton,  as 
he  went,  nearly  overthrowing  the  two  romps, 
who  did  their  polite  utmost  to  trip  up  his 
heels,  and  pull  at  his  coat-tail,  meaning,  I 
doubt  not,  presently  to  mistake  Edward 
Pomfret  for  their  father.  **  I  must  beg  to 
speak  with  you  entirely  alone,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  an  emphasis  even  those 
audacious  creatures  could  not  mistake;  for, 
crying  out,  ^'  La !  how  afraid  of  tricks  some 
folks  are!"  they  shrunk  away  at  a  door; 
which,  when  opened,  discovered  a  comfortable 
study,  a  blazing  fire,  and, — papa  ! — a  neatly 
arranged  hot  supper,  on  a  tray,  flanked  by 
two  bottles  of  wine. 
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"  Why,  what  extravagant  nonsense !"  began 
Tyrwhitt,  pretending  surprise,  but  stopping, 
when  he  saw  no  excuse  nor  account  was 
needed.  Edward  was  too  much  struck  by  the 
portrait  over  the  chimney-piece  to  heed  the 
exceptional  comfort  of  the  despot's  sanctum. 
Mrs.  Tyrwhitt  had  been  a  sweet-looking, 
delicate  woman,  with  violet-blue  eyes  and  that 
briar-rose  bloom  which  makes  even  irregular 
features  attractive.  Dressed  as  she  was  in  an 
unbecoming  fashion,  there  was  still  enough  of 
the  nymph  (that  was  the  word)  in  the  easy, 
artless  air  of  the  figure,  to  contrast  most 
strangely  with  the  naked  mansion  and  the 
noisy  family :  she  looked  in  that  grey  house 
like  a  spirit  of  Grace  and  Silence. 

"  You're  looking  at  her,"  began  Tyrwhitt, 
in  a  softened  tone.  **  And  I  don't  wonder. 
She  was  a  sweet  woman ;  and,  had  she  lived, 
things  might  have  been  different.     But  that's 
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all  past  and  gone  now !  Nevertheless,  with 
all  my  Sally's  brilliant  qualities,  I  sometimes 
wish  she  was  like  her  mother.  Your  cousin, 
Grace,  would  have  liked  her,  eh  ?" 

**  My  cousin  is  herself  so  amiable  a. being... 
but  will  you  let  me  say  to  you  briefly  a  word 
or  two  about  these  money  matters  ?" 

"  Presently  —  presently.  Why,  what  a 
precious  man  of  business  you  are  becoming ! 
Let  the  money  wait ;  while  we  talk  of  the 
women,  or  stay — they'll  patch ;  good  things 
always  will.  How  much  has  your  uncle  to 
leave  ?  Mrs.  Pomfret  brought  him  a  pretty 
fortune,  did  not  she? — ^besides  what  may  be 
expected  from  Lady  Kel . . " 

"  My  uncle's  money,  sir it  was  about 

your  own  securities  that  I  wished  to  speak 
to  you." 

"  All  in  good  time :  we  shall  come  to  them 
by   and   by.      What,  think   you,  will    your 
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uncle  settle  on  his  young  lady,  suppose  I 
take  it  into  my  head  to  marry  her  ?" 

"  Marry  her !  You !"  exclaimed  Edward, 
with  as  much  scorn  as  tones  would  con- 
vey. 

"  Why  not?  Who  else  would,  I  wonder, 
with  what  is  hanging  over  her !  We  are  in 
the  same  hoat,  her  father  and  I;  and  so  it 

will  be  nothing  to  stare  at But  let  him 

leave  Mother  Church,  as  he's  about  doing, 
and  see  who  will  pick  up  his  daughter  with  a 
pair  of  tongs.  Pho !  and  a  good  match,  let 
me  tell  you,  sir :  and  a  better  one  far  than 
you  think." 

"  The  idea  was  new  to  me,"  resumed  the 
other,  more  temperately,  who  felt  the  utter 
absurdity  of  entering  into  a  single  point, 
and  the  degradation  of  the  saint  of  his  heart, 
at  thus  being  talked  over  as  a  mere  chattel  of 
barter  and  investment,   by  such   a   man  as 
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Tyrwhitt.      "  I  cannot  discuss  my  uncle's 
affairs  with  any  one  but  himself." 

"  And  pray  why  should  you  not  with  his 
most  particular  friend  ?  and  with  your  friend 
Sally's  father?  Would  he  have  dared  to  move 
a  step  without  me  at  his  elbow,  do  you  think  ? 
Who  was  it  let  him  in  to  the  bigotry,  and 
persecution,  and  exclusiveness  of  the  whole 
concern — ^with  its  deans  and  its  bishops,  and 
so  forth?  Who  stood  by  him — ^who  urged 
him  on  ?  If  he  becomes  the  man  he  will  be, 
instead  of  a  mere  routine  creature,  a  parson 
like  the  rest  they  manufacture  by  the  batch — 
whose  interference  will  it  be  owing  to? 
Mine,  sir;  and  preciously  I  shall  get  hated 
for  it.  /  have  been  known  as  a  black  sheep 
this  ten  years — ^but  to  have  infected  him  ! 
You'll  see  what  will  be  done.  You'll  hear 
what  they'll  say.  And  am  I  to  be  put 
off  with  umphs  and  pshaws,  when   I  ask  a 
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plain  question?  Come,  tell  me  at  once, 
Ned,  like  a  good  fellow — ^I  hate  such  pooh- 
poohing  !" 

Every  word  that  Tyrwhitt  spoke  was  but 
to  the  exasperation  of  the  young  man's  dis- 
gust. There  is  a  sort  of  poisoned  truth,  more 
difficult  to  receive  than  the  grossest  falsehood  : 
because  it  is  impossible  utterly  to  escape 
from  the  convictions  it  contains.  And 
Edward  knew  that,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of 
the  world  was  concerned,  Tyrwhitt  was  only 
right.  But  that  he  should  base  claims  on 
this — claims  to  Grace  Pomfret  —  and  that 
these  claims  must  be  listened  to  without 
indignant  contempt,  or  final  extinction,  hy 
him^  was  more  almost  than  man's  patience 
could  bear.  Rose's  direct  attack  had  been 
intolerable ;  but  what  was  that  to  this?  "  You 
had  better,  then,  sir,  I  think,  make  your 
inquiry  of  my  uncle  himself,"  was  his  reply. 
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*^  I  must  decline  at  once  and  for  all,  all 
allusion  to  the  subject." 

"Ay !  ay !  on  the  high  ropes !  I  see. 
And  why,  I  should  like  to  know?  One  might 
fancy  you  wanted  to  court  the  girl  yourself, 
if  one  did  not  know  you  better.  Master  Ned. 
What  would  Sally  say,  if  she  could  hear  you  ? 
You'd  have  precious  trouble,  I  can  promise 
you,  to  keep  the  young  lady  from  boxing 
your  ears.  Come,  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
let's  have  a  health — I,  Grace's — you,  Sally's." 

And  the  bad  man,  (I  must  call  him  so,  and 
Harriet  goes  with  me,)  filled  a  couple  of 
glasses,  with  a  knowing  wink,  and  came  close 
up  to  Edward  Pomfret.  I  have  heard  the 
latter  say,  that  never  had  he  such  difficulty 
to  restrain  himself,  as  that  very  instant,  from 
flinging  the  contents  in  Tyrwhitt's  unblushing 
face.  Beyond  this  point,  however,  he  would 
never  explain  what  had  passed  between  them. 
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Coarse  as  the  incumbent  of  Chapel  Barton 
might  be,  he  had  to  deal  with  a  consummate 
gentleman — and  such  neither  boast  nor  nar- 
rate what  would  redound  to  the  prejudice  of 
women ;  seeing  that  the  latter  (as  society  is 
constructed,)  have  many  bad  chances,  poor 
things!  I  am  clear,  however,  that  Sarah 
Tyrwhitt  was,  in  so  many  words,  offered  to 
the  acceptance  of  Pomfret,  and  declined  as 
explicitly  as  proposed  —  with  what  inward 
loathing,  the  reader  may  judge.  And  that 
the  two  parted  on  very  bad  terms  is  evident, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Parson  made  no  effort  to 
detain  Edward,  when  the  signatures  were 
effected,  nor  even  had  the  civility  to  conduct 
him  back  to  the  chamber,  where  the  sprained 
ankle  was  lying. 

Rose  had  now  sunk  into  a  feverish  doze. 
It  was  a  relief  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
addressing  him  :  a  relief  to  have  an  hour  for 
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self-examination,  and  for  gathering  up   the 
meaning  of  the  occurrences  and  revektions  of 
that  strange,  strange  day.     Edward  was  still 
hardly  sure  that  the  whole  was  not  a  dream. 
The  positive  fact  of  Grace's  engagement  to  a 
perfect  stranger,  and  the  loophole  for  hope 
set  before  him  by  Rose's  communication,  were 
enough  of  themselves  to  have  disturbed  the 
mind,   most  soberly  balanced.     Then   there 
were  the  coarse,  disgraceful  communications 
which  had  just  been  made  him— under  which 
he  writhed,  as  violently,  as  if  by  writhing  he 
could  escape  from  them,  and  forget  the  words 
spoken,  and  the  looks  which  had  accompanied 
the    words.      Some    will    understand    how, 
oaingling  with  all   these  subjects  of  moment 
and  intense  interest,  the  impression  made  on 
Edward   Pomfret's    eye   by   an   insignificant 
outward  object — ^Mrs.  Tyrwhitt's  portrait — 
claimed  its  place.     The  pensive  smile  and  the 
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graceful  air  were  before  him,  as  vividly  as  the 
explicit  and  too  well  warranted  allusion  to 
disgrace  impending  over  his  uncle,  and  the 
explicit  tender  of  that,  which,  save  it  be 
sought,  becomes  to  men  of  his  temper  abomi- 
nable. Once  he  rose  and  went  to  the  window, 
as  if  change  of  place  might  awaken  him,  and 
restore  him  to  his  own  identity  :  but  the 
bleak  and  dismal  view  over  the  wide  land- 
scape, now  whitened  with  snow,  exercised  no 
charm.  He  must  entertain  and  master  these 
new  thoughts !— they  would  not  be  put  away. 
As  sleep,  the  natural  consequence  of  a  night 
and  a  day  of  such  excitement,  began  to  steal 
over  him,  the  confusion  became  more  com- 
plete and  difficult.  He  seemed  well  aware 
of  the  net  of  distress  and  vexation  which  was 
winding  round  him,  without  one  solitary  out- 
let in  any  direction  of  hope  or  sunshine :  yet 
that  delicate  vision  seemed  as  important  as 
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any  of  the  real  cares  fantastically  entangled 
and  presented  to  him.  Now  by  the  side  of 
Grace — now,  in  some  unknown  foreign  town, 
among  a  group  of  unknown  people,  all  bent 
on  mystifying  and  tormenting  him — now,  on 
Sally  Tyrwhitt's  shoulders,  and  speaking  in 
Sally  Tyrwhitt's  voice — now,  taking  a  mali- 
cious part  in  overturning  Rose  and  himself 

over  a  precipice — that  haunting  face He 

started  awake ;  stiff,  numb,  half-frozen,  and 
bewildered. 

It  was  morning.  Whether  in  high  dudgeon, 
or  according  to  the  pattern  of  his  usual  hos- 
pitality, their  host  had  made  no  further  at- 
tempts at  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
his  guests ;  and  Rose  had  slept  on  the  bed 
under  the  influence  of  an  opiate,  and  Edward 
in  the  chair,  as  we  have  seen,  of  sheer  weari- 
ness— the  latter  in  an  wweasy  chair.  Fire, 
of  course,  there  was  none  on  the  hearth — the 
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windows  of  the  room  were  glazed  and  thick- 
ened with  rime — and  the  water  in  the  jug, 
which  had  been  used  early  in  the  preceding 
day,  was  now  a  solid  cake.  But  Pomfret  had 
not  been  aware  of  the  passage  of  the  night, 
the  cold  having  been  but  an  item  more  of 
discomfiture,  which  fitted  well  with  the  other 
articles  composing  his  dream-mosaic.  The 
sun,  however,  was  now  bright;  and  Rose,  now 
alert  and  hungry,  was  manoeuvring  about  on 
the  bed,  in  as  substantial  a  bustle  as  a  man 
could  be  in,  who  was  laid  by  the  leg.  Rose's 
valet,  too,  was  there,  in  most  aristocratic  dis- 
dain at  "  the  wretched  dog-kennel  of  a  place" 
in  which  **  his  gentleman  "  had  been  passing 
the  night ;  and  there  was  a  whole  vehicle  in 
waiting,  from  the  Park,  to  take  the  invalid 
back  to  comfort,  and  fires,  and  sofas,  and 
sympathy ;  so  that,  save  a  grimace  or  so, 
whenever    he    forgot    himself    and    became 
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active,  Rose  was  in  bis  usual  force,  though 
only  just  emerged  from  slumber. . 

"  Why,  Lord  bless  me !  Pomfret,  is  that 
you  ?  and  have  you  actually  been  doing 
penance  in  that  chair  all  night  ?  Help 
Mr.  Pomfret,  Blackstone.  I  doubt  not  you 
are  quite  stiff  with  cold.  What  ft  savage 
this  fellow  of  a  parson  is !  but  that  is  the 
way  with  all  your  free-thinkers.  His  bishop 
shall  hear  of  it.  I  dare  say  the  starvation 
has  rather  answered  than  otherwise  for  me-— 
kept  off  fever,  possibly.  Blackstone,  I  won't 
think  of  shaving  till  I  get  back  to  the  Park. 

Breakfast,  you  said,  Pomfret Don't  dream 

of  impossibilities.  What  think  you  of  our 
charming  clergyman  having  been  off  again 
since  seven  o'clock,  taking  his  two  angelic 
daughters  with  him?  There  was  a  crust  some^ 
where  last  evening,  if  the  mice  have  not  car- 
ried it  away  as  a  curiosity ;  and  you  will  find 
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iced  water  in  the  jug.  It's  all  well  enough 
for  me ;  but  you — ^nay,  of  course,  you  will 
come  back  to  the  Park  with  me.  They  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  have  you  at  Dimwood." 

^^I  must  be  at  home  again  as  fast  as  I 
can,"  said  Edward,  with  a  sigh.  "One  is 
not  tempted  to  loiter  here,  at  all  events. 
How  I  came  to  fall  asleep  I  cannot  conceive. 
As  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  nothing  can  surprise  me 
after. . .  •  You  must  give  my  kindest  re- 
membrances to  every  one  at  Dimwood." 

"  Here  is  a  letter  to  you,  from  one  of  the 
family,  sir,"  said  Rose's  rectangular  valet, 
who  was  trying,  in  despite  of  possibility,  to 
blow  up  a  fire  among  the  ashes  on  the  hearth. 

"  A  letter ! — ah  !"  .  .  .  But  it  was  a  man's 
handwriting  —  one  strange,  too,  to  Edward. 
He  tore  it  open ; — "  From  poor  Abel  Risdon  ! 
It  will  keep." 

"  Well,"  observed  Rose,  sliding  off  the  bed 
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painfully,  "  I  think  we  shall  remember  New 
Year's  Day  at  Chapel  Barton ;  and  the  man 
has  gone,  and  I  have  not  got  the  books  for 
Mrs.  Pomfret  she  wanted  for  Miss  Bisdon. 
Do  you  know,  when  poor  Amy  heard  of  the 
accident,  she  fainted,  Blackstone  says." 

"Twice,  sir!"  interpolated  the  factotum, 
and  "  puflF"  went  his  lips  again. 

"  No  use  wasting  time  there.  Go  and  get 
the  machine  round,  Blackstone,  and  give  the 
poor  wretch  below  half  a  sovereign  for  a 
curiosity  —  and  how  are  you  to  get  away, 
Pomfret?  for  another  day  of  this  generous 
fare  and  lodgment  will  drive  you  into  a 
consumption.  I  never  saw  man  look  so 
wretchedly  pale." 

It  was  only  the  cold.  There  was  a  turn- 
pike two  miles  off  (they  had  passed  it  yes- 
terday) where  the  mail  stopped  every  day  at 
noon.   Perhaps  Mr.  Rose  would  drop  him  there. 
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The  preparations  for  departure  were  soon 
completed,  not  without  a  proffer  of  some 
smoky  tea  and  skimmed  milk,  and  a  little 
salt  butter,  brought  on  a  torn  bit  of  paper, 
to  keep  company  with  the  crust  which  Rose 
had  observed.  But  the  young  men,  after 
swallowing  a  few  mouthfuls,  agreed  that  the 
rest  were  not  worth  the  waiting  for,  and  that 
the  coarsest  refreshment  at  the  commonest 
wayside  pothouse  would  be  more  appetizing. 
Edward,  too,  may  have  been  spurred  by  a 
secret  fear  of  the  return  of  Sally  and  her 
sister.  They  had  not  passed  that  New  Year's 
Day  without  offering  a  specimen  of  their 
accomplishments,  for  the  young  man's  valise 
was  discovered  to  be  pasted  over  with  every 
kind  of  absurd  and  insulting  direction, 
scrawled  in  a  vulgar  school-girl's  hand. 
Moreover,  the  lock  was  stopped  up  with 
soap ;   a  dead  kitten,  too,  was  packed  up  in 
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the  pocket  of  Mr.  Rose's  box  coat,  and  on 
the  parcel  which  contained  this  was  written : 

A  FAREINO  FOR  MISS  GREASE. 

Such  valgar  child's  play  could  not  provoke 
the  young  men  ;  but  they  took  their  places 
in  the  chaise,  saddened  and  silenced ; — ^Rose 
partly  from  pain,  Edward  from  a  thousand 
causes,  among  which  not  the  least  irritating 
was  the  thought,  that,  as  Tyrwhitt  had 
vaunted,  the  world  would  ere  long  speak  of 
the  clergymen  of  Dimwood  and  of  Chapel 
Barton  in  the  same  depreciating  language. 
And  Edward  valued  his  uncle  as  Cousin 
Pomfret  deserved.  He  was  made  alive  to 
this  trial,  by  his  soreness  under  Rose's  stric- 
tures, who,  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  any 
such  association,  ascribed  their  host's  im- 
pudently open  avowal  of  selfishness  and 
parsimony  to  his  nonconformity.     "That  is 
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the  man  who  is  always  abusing  establish- 
ments," said  he.  "  Well,  one  might  know  it 
by  his  house.  Those  latitudinarian  people 
are  all  alike^  Take  away  fixed  principles  of 
belief;  abolish  ^rust  in  authority^  and  the 
result  is  one  apd  never-failing.  Bat  if  his 
Lordship  of  — — —  does  not  hear  of  this,  I 
have  no  influence,  and  Chapel  Barton  is  as 
perfect  ia  its  quiet  style  as  Dimwood." 

They  were  soon  at  the  place  of  parting 
agreed  upon,  and  ^hook  hands,  and  took 
leave  like  old  friends.  Edward  could  not 
have  believed  it.  To  Rope,  who  had  been  a 
good  deal  up  and  down,  it  was  all  natural; 
He  made  friends  wherever  he  went,  and,  for 
a  man  of  the  world,  was  constant  to  those  he 
made.  His  last  words  were,  **  Think  better 
of  our  conversation  yesterday,  and  write  to 
your  cousin.  I  shall  do  nothing  till  I  have 
heard  from  you  ;   and,  whenever  I  can  serve 
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you" the  rest  was  lost  in  the  frosty 

air  and  the  wheels  of  Lady  Kelsea's  chaise. 

With  a  couple  or  more  of  hours  to  wait 
in  the  turnpike-keeper's  lodge,  when  the  ale 
and  the  bread  and  cheese  had  been  discussed 
(positively  luxurious  after  the  vile  entertain- 
ment of  the  previous  evening),  Edward  be- 
thought himself  of  Abel  Risdon's  letter  as  a 
resource.  Poor  Abel!  many  a  time  had 
Grace  playfully  described  himself,  and  his 
style,  and  his  apologies,  and  humilities,  and 
shynesses,  and  delicacies,  and  how  Lady 
Kelsea  had  threatened  to  put  a  letter  from 
him  into  her  album,  till  prevented  by  Grace 
taking  the  paper  away  by  main  force.  Yet, 
with  all  this  perfect  consciousness  of  his  little 
peculiarities,  how  kind  had  Grace  been  al- 
ways to  poor  Abel !  kinder,  Edward  absolutely 
thought,  than  to  himself — and  this  had  been 
repaid  by  such  an  entire  and  admiring  de- 
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YOtion^  such  a  humble  respect !  "  0,  did  she 
only  know!".. .cried  he  passionately,  thinking 
aloud, — "  and  to  give  us  all  up  for  a  man  who 
can't  be  trusted  abroad,  he  is  so  apt  to  get 
into  bad  company ! — a  better  sort  of  that 
poor  Perelle  Rose  was  telling  me  of.  O, 
Grace,  Grace !  But  let  us  see  what  Abel 
has  to  say :''  and  with  this  he  unfolded  the 
letter.     It  ran  thus  : — 


"  Dim  wood,  January  1,  A.D.,  18 — . 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Edward, 

"  It  has  been  often  a  cause  of  vivid  satis- 
faction to  my  two  sisters,  no  less  than  to 
myself,  that  no  circumstance  of  a  delicate 
nature,  or  difficult  to  regard  with  com- 
placency, has  ever  interrupted  the  course  of 
a  friendship  which  has  lasted  ever  since  the 
earliest  years  of  our  adolescence.  But  in 
now,  my   dear   relation,  presenting   myself 

E  5 
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before  you  under  the  aspect  of  a  petitioner, 
I  am  conscious  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
amount  of  trepidation;  not,  believe  me, 
from  any  deficiency  of  confidence  in  your 
kindness,  so  long  and  so  graciously  mani- 
fested both  to  my  sisters  and  to  myself,  but 
from  feeling  that  the  matter  in  which  I  would 
engage  your  indulgent  interest  is  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  delicacy  and  importance.  I 
should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  consulting 
you  about  it  in  person,  my  valued  kins- 
man, yesterday,  had  not  your  unforeseen 
and  abrupt  departure  from  the  house  of  your 
excellent  uncle  precluded  the  possibility  of 
a  conference.  Excuse  me,  therefore,  if,  in 
the  brevity  of  correspondence,"  (Edward  could 
not  forbear  a  smile)  ^^  I  appear  deficient  in 
courtesy,  or  express  myself  with  less  per- 
spicacity than  I  desire  to  employ  in  all 
matters    of   whatever   value,   being  assured 
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that  explicitness  is  best  and  most  becoming 
under  eyery  earthly  combination  of  affairs. 

^^Yet  I  approach  the  dear  subject  with 
the  diflSdence  of  unfeigned  hesitation,  and  a 
conyiction  of  my  own  unworthiness,  which 
amounts  almost  to  incapacitation.  I  need  not, 
to  you  who  have  passed  so  large  a  portion  of 
your  youth  with  that  admirable  and  accom- 
plished individual,  expatiate  upon  the  innu- 
merable attractions  of  your  and  my  relation. 
Miss  PoD(ifret.  (The  mere  name  unmans  me.) 
I  do  not  rely  upon  your  affectionate  secrecy 
more  implicitly  than  I  do  upon  her  truth  and 
candour,  and  all  that  is  noblest  as  well  as 
all  that  is  most  graceful  in  young  womanhood. 
Now,  the  purport  of  my  present  interesting 
inquiry  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  from  you, 
however  remotely,  some  idea  as  to  the  pro- 
bable state  of  my  dear  cousin's  refined  affec- 
tions.     I   have  not,  in  preference  (as  the 
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majority  would  only  think  natural),  made 
my  application  to  my  dear  sister  Amy,  be- 
cause she  can  know  nothing  save  by  direct 
confidence ;  and  I  should  esteem  myself  dis- 
honoured by  the  most  indirect  attempt  to 
gain  knowledge  of  a  secret,  however  desirable, 
from  one  lady,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
another.  I  have,  moreover,  a  natural  dis- 
inclination to  proffer  my  humble  inquiry  to 
your  uncle;  since,  should  I  be  destined  to 
receive  an  answer  inauspicious  to  my  hopes 
(as  my  unworthiness  and  circumstances  com- 
bine sometimes  to  lead  me  to  dread),  the 
result  would  be  a  difficulty,  and  a  restraint  in 
our  future  intercourse,  which  would  be  more 
painful  to  us,  under  existing  circumstances, 
than  I  am  able  to  explain  to  you,  without  the 
permission  of  my  two  sisters.  Can  you,  then, 
acquaint  me  of  the  existence,  or  otherwise, 
of  any  obstacles  to  the   expression   of  my 
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fa  amble  devotion  to  your  cousin?  Till  lat- 
terly, the  narrowness  of  my  fortunes  has 
operated  upon  me  as  a  compression,  under  the 
shadow  of  which  I  should  have  taken  shame 
to  myself,  had  any  of  the  tender  sentiments 
been  permitted  leave  to  flourish ;  but,  since 
a  brighter  era  has  apparently  commenced  to 
dawn  upon  myself  and  my  dear  sisters,  I  am 
irresistibly  impelled  to  submit  myself  to 
your  kind  assbtance ;  being  assured  that,  how- 
ever baseless  you  may  think  it  your  duty  to 
express,  are  my  poor  pretensions  nipping 
Hope  (as  some  poet  says)  in  the  bud,  you 
will  not,  however  much  you  may  despise 
their  author,  hold  up  to  the  cold  tongue 
of  derision 

"  Your  sincere  and  devoted 

**  cousin  and  friend, 
'^  (in  memory  of  a  life  of  past  kindnesses) 

**  Abel  Risdon. 
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"  PS. — I  need  not  (need  I  ?)  express  my  ur- 
gent lippes  that  my  dear  cousin  Grace  will 
neyer,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  tnade  ac? 
quainted  with  the  existence  of  this  communi- 
cation." 


"  Yet  once  again !"  exclaimed  Edward, 
holding  the  opened  letter  in  his  hands,  as  if 
doubtful  whether  it.  was  a  reality.  Poor 
Abel !  in  more  auspicious  days,  there  would 
have  been  more  smiles  than  sadness  at  his 
sincere  attachment !  But  now,  his  humble  apd 
secret  appeal  was  another  twinge  for  the 
super-sensitive  youth  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
ferred. The  man,  haunted  by  a  malicious 
imp,  who  peered  at  him  out  of  closets,  from 
behind  the  grave-stones  in  the  churchyard ; 
nay,  lastly,  perked  up  its  head  out  of  his 
Sunday  boots,  can  have  hardly  felt  greater 
bewilderment  and  annoyance  than  was  experi- 
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enced  by  Edward  at  this  apparently  uniyersal 
resolution  on  the  part  of  every  one  who 
crossed  his  path  to  engage  him  in  concerns 
which  were  the  last  of  all  earthly  ones  he 
had  any  ambition  to  participate  in.  Even  he, 
sore,  rejected,  jealous  as  he  was,  could  not 
find  in  his  heart  to  be  angry  at  "  poor  Abel," 
'as  the  suppliant  was  universally  called  in  the 
family.  Even  then  a  smile  at  the  breathless 
sentences  would  make  its  way,  as  he  imagined 
what  would  be  the  feelings  of  Grace — ^half 
concern,  and  a  very  little  diversion — could 
she  be  put  in  possession  of  the  document. 
But  more  abiding  was  the  sense  of  difficulty, 
insecurity,  and  entanglement  which  these  re- 
peated and  conflicting  claims  brought  with 
them ;  and  he  was  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  by 
no  means  agreeable  reflexions,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  shape  in  his  mind  one  of  those  final 
purposes  which  no  son  of  Eve  ever  kept,  when 
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a  woman  is  in  the  case,  when  the  cry  of 
^^  Look  sharp,  sir !  the  mail's  a-coming  up, 
and  James  Spinks  would  not  wait  for  the 
High  Sheriff  himself/'  recalled  him  to  more 
immediate  cares.  In  five  seconds  more  he 
was  whirling  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour,  to  that  strange  abode  of  easy  show 
on  the  surface,  and  gnawing  care  and  diffi- 
culty beneath — ^his  father's  house. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FIRST  CONSEQUENCES  OF  A  BLOW. 
Safe,  say  70a  f — ^his  good  fortune  mocks  us  all. 

LiLLO. 

A  blow  on  the  head,  though  it  make  but 
a  slight  figure  in  a  love-letter,  or  even  in  the 
recollection  of  a  man  like  Walter  Carew,  un- 
used to  watch  himself,  is  a  serious  thing, 
young  folks,  believe  me.  Should  one  ever 
happen  to  you,  get  a  glass  of  vinegar  as  fast 
as  you  can,  and  drink  it  off.  'Tis  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  thinning  the  blood,  and 
preventing  a  congestion.  I  learnt  this  from  a 
Vale  of  Aylesbury  man. 
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Had  Walter  Carew,  or  that  useless  Italian 
servant  of  his,  been  aware  of  the  above  pre- 
scription, many  things  might  not  have  hap- 
pened :  this  tale,  among  others,  never  been 
written.  But  the  matter  was  neglected  ;  the 
dull  headache  which  ensued  probably  ascribed 
to  a  thousand  causes  but  the  right  one,  and 
from  Padua  to  Vicenza,  and  from  Vicenza  to 
Verona,  Walter  dragged  himself,  exposing 
himself  to  the  sun,  wearing  himself  out  by 
looking  at  those  stupifying  Italian  pictures 
day  after  day ;  till,  somewhere  about  Desen- 
zano,  I  think  it  was, .  he  fairly  knocked  up  ; 
and,  had  he  not  had  a  servant  with  him,  I 
question  whether  he  would  ever  have  reached 
Milan  alive.  As  it  was,  he  got.  there  in  a  h^h 
fever,  totally  insensible. 

No  dog  could  have  watched  his  master 
more  faithfully,  no  relation  have  showed 
greater  feeling,  no  slave  been  more  assiduous 
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in  service  than  poor  Checco.  He  would  never 
speak  of  that  time  without  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  and  "  Ohs  r  "  Ahs  r  and 
Opera  outcries,  (as  Harriet  called  them)  that 
used,  she  protested,  to  make  her  sick.  I 
verily  suspect  she  laid  the  ilhiess  one  half  to 
his  charge ;  having  a  horror  of  foreign  servants 
which  nothing  can  mitigate.  But  she  was 
wrong ;  for  if  ever  one  creature  was  devoted 
to  another,  it  was  that  Venetian  to  Walter 
Carew. 

And  this  in  spite  of  no  ordinary  difficulties. 
When,  after  a  delirium  of  many  weeks,  the 
crisis  had  passed,  and  the  poor  feeble  phantom 
was  able  to  stir  itself  in  the  bed,  and  to 
wonder  timidly  at  the  strange  furniture  and 
the  strange  room, — the  first  sounds  of  which  it 
was  conscious  were  loud  voices  on  the  outside 
of  the  curtain,  and  the  first  shapes  that  swam 
before  the  dimly  opening  eye  were  familiar. 
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"  Who  is  there?"  cried  the  invalid  with 
an  effort.  "  Don't  let  anybody  speak  so 
loud,  Checco,  my  good  Checco — I  cannot 
bear  it." 

"  There !"  exclaimed  the  man,  with  a  burst 
of  ecstatic  triumph  which  made  his  haggard 
face  angelic.  "  There,  Signor !  you  see  he 
knows  me !  he  will  have  me  beside  him  !  Ay, 
and  he  should !  I  stayed  with  him,  when  no  one 
else  durst ;  and  I  am  not  to  leave  him.  Go 
you,  if  it  please  you !  the  noise  of  your  shoes 
disturbs  him. — Coming,  my  lord ! — but  here  I 
stay.  I  am  his  servant  and  his  nurse,  and  I  can 
take  care  of  him  best,  and  I  shall  and  I  will ! 
Coming,  my  lord !"  and  Checco  flew  to  the 
pillow,  with  a  zealous  bustle  which  would 
have  thrown  an  English  nurse  into  fits. 

"  A  drink — a  drink  of  clear,  cold  spring 
water !"  was  the  sick  man's  cry.  "  How  long 
have  I  lain  here  ? — ^What  day  of  the  week  is 
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it? — Don't  leave  me,  good  Checco,  but  pray 
be  stiU." 

The  combatant  at  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain  ground  his  teeth  and  withdrew. 
Never,  assuredly,  was  resuscitation  so  ill- 
timed  !  Another  hour,  and  the  familiar  had 
been  swept  out ;  and  some  one  more  available 
substituted.  No  wonder  that  the  poor  fellow 
was  as  ready  to  dance  with  rapture  at  his  own 
narrow  escape,  as  at  his  master's  recovery. 
"  Who  was  here,  my  lord  ?  Nay,  now,  lie 
still,  and  do  not  ask  any  questions — nobody  ! 
I  was  talking  to  myself;  praying  for  company. 
Ah !  many  is  the  hour  I  have  prayed  that  the 
saints  would  give  the  Signor  his  life.  And 
they  are  good  people,  on  the  whole!"  to 
which  followed  some  muttered  piece  of  rosary- 
work,  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  produce  a 
soothing  effect  on  the  convalescent.  Walter 
did  fall  asleep,  holding  Checco's  right  hand ; 
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and  was  not  aware  of  the  violent  pantomime 
executed  by  his  left,  so  often  as  a  well-known 
figure  presented  itself  at  the  door.  Mockery, 
defiance,  warning  off  the  premises,  were  never 
more  characteristically  spoken  by  four  fingers 
and  a  thumb — for  if  there  was  one  being  on 
earth  the  Mercury  hated,  it  was  the  Baron 
Golstein. 

Late  in  the  day  Carew  wakened— K^lm  and 
sensible,  but  very  weak,  and  yet  kept  with 
difficulty  from  prohibited  subjects.  He  stared 
timidly  at  the  Austrian's  inexpressive  face- 
seemed  restless  till  aware  that  no  one  followed 
him — ^but  asked  no  questions  as  to  the  reason 
of  his  appearance.  ^*  Any  letters  from 
England  ?"  was  his  first  coherent  inquiry. 

"  One,"  was  the  Baron's  answer — in  spite 
of  Checco's  gesture  of  incredulity  and  more 
than  whispered — "  Due !  Shall  I  bring  it  to 
you,  and  lay  it  beside  you  on  your  pillow  ? 
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If  any  more  come  to  Venice,  they  will  be  sent 
here  under  cover  to  me ;"  and  Golstein  rose 
with  alacrity,  to  fetch  the  letter  from 
Dim  wood. 

"You  will  not  read  to-day?"  exclaimed 
Checco,  in  the  true  tone  of  Bick-room  authority. 
^^  Dr.  Nardini  forbade  any  light,  or  talking, 
or  excitement ;  and  you  will  not  let  //  Barone 
read  it  to  you  ?  though,"  continued  he,  sotto 
voce,  "  he  knows  already  its  contents,  as  sure 
as  I  am  Checco." 

But  Carew  must  have  a  reading  of  his 
letter ;  and  as  Golstein  knew  English,  and  the 
Venetian  not,  it  would  have  made  no  bad 
study  for  a  painter  to  have  drawn  the  keen, 
cat-like,  suspicious  glance  cast  by  the  latter 
upon  the  Austrian;  as  if  he  had  power  to 
change  the  very  paper  and  ink  into  the  words 
he  thought  it  discreet  should  be  administered. 
Poor  Walter!     How  weak  he  was,  may  be 
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gathered  from  his  endariog  that  one  line, 
traced  by  the  hands  dearest  on  earth,  should 
be  scanned  by  any  eyes,  sounded  by  any  lips, 
save  his  own ! 

The  letter  contained  merely  a  few  restrained 
words,  such  as  "Are  you  still  at  Venice? 
We  are  much  as  when  I  wrote ;"  and,  scratched 
out,  but  not  so  incomparably  but  that  Golstein 
could  decipher  the  words,  was — "  Have  you 
got  my  hstf' 

A  smile  played  over  Grolstein's  lips,  though 
his  enemy  was  by.  And  it  is  needless  to  hide 
the  fact,  that  he  knew  what  the  phrase  meant, 
and  to  which  epistle  Grace  referred.  Alas  ! 
there  had  been  little  chance  of  the  post 
bearing  that  to  its  right  owner,  so  long  as  such 
nimble  fingers  as  his  were  allowed  the  entry 
of  the  Post  and  Police  offices ! 

Few  as  those  words  were,  and  cold,  com- 
pared with  former  oiJes  Carew  was  never  to 
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read,  they  fell  on  Walter's  ear  like  perfect 
music;  and  a  tear  rolled  slowly  down  his 
haggard  cheek  as  he  listened.  *•  Poor  Grace !" 
he  exclaimed,  eagerly  holding  out  both  hands 
for  the  letter.  "  She  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  I  am  so  weak ;"  and  again  he  subsided 
into  the  deep  and  delicious  slumber  of 
convalescence. 


To  make  head  against  oppression  or  intru- 
sion, when  the  body  is  feeble,  and  one  per- 
ception returns  slowly  in  the  train  of  another, 
demands  a  stubborn  energy  of  character, 
which  Carew  did  not  boast.  He  longed  to 
be  alone :  even  Checco's  affectionate  solicitude 
hurried  him,  though  there  was  a  music  in  the 
harsh  tones  of  the  man's  voice.  He  felt  the 
companionship  of  Golstein  a  sort  of  incubus, 
subdued  as  was  the  Austrian's  talk,  pleasantly 
judicious  his  anecdotes,   from  which  escape 
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would  have  been  a  relief.  Time  hardly- 
seemed  to  go  over  wearily ;  and  the  languor 
of  convalescence,  however  tedious,  has  its 
luxury.  But  Golstein  had  a  particular  way 
of  wrinkling  up  his  eyes,  which  annoyed  the 
poor  wayward  creature  in  the  bed — ^he  spoke 
in  too  low  a  voice,  and  too  precisely — he 
did  not  shut  the  door  enough  (Walter  did  not 
want  it  shut  quite).  "  Don't  you  hear !" 
wailed  he  peevishly,  one  day,  "  noises  in 
the  street  —  street  noises  ?  I  cannot  bear 
thetn,  indeed.     Make  them  go  away." 

"  Ay !  ay  !"  cried  Checco,  in  the  muttered 
tone  which  he  seemed  unable  to  restrain, 
when  the  Austrian  was  in  his  presence. 
"  The  Signer  is  right ;  he  knows,  weak  though 
he  is;  he  can  see  through  some  people! 
Make  her  go  away.  Bene !  Bene !  or  mis- 
chief will  come  of  it,  as  sure  as  I  exist." 

"  Do  you  know,"  continued  Walter,  still 
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very  feebly,  **  I  would  rather  hear  At/w," 
pointing  out  his  follower,  "  than  anything 
else — as  he  goes  about  like  a  bee,  buzzing  to 
himself ;  and  with  that  patch  on  the  back  of 
his  poor  waistcoat.  Cheoco,  mio !  give 
something  to  the  ca^^an/e— something  hand- 
some— and  tell  her  she  is  not  to  come  any 
more.     I  can't  bear  music  so  far  from  home.** 

Checco  darted  at  the  Austrian  a  sort  of 
vicious  '^ Shall  I r  look.  "It  is  no  street 
singer,  Milord,"  said  he,  stooping  his  head 
towards  the  pillow,  "  but  a  voice  you  have 
heard  often  before.  The  Sisrnor  has  not 
forgotten  the  Fiamma  d'Oro  ? 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  answer,  almost  gentle 
to  childishness;  but  the  power  to  recollect 
and  to  combine  had  not  returned. 

"Nor  the  German  lady,"  continued  the 
Venetian,  "  who  used  to  sing  the  duet  *  Colei 
Sofronia'  from  morning  till  night  ?     //  Barone 

r  2 
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will  tell  you  how  she  has  been  here  for  the 
last  three  weeks ;  and  she  has  made  such 
progress — ^has  learned  to  sing  so  softly !" 

Never  had  II  Barone,  thus  called  upon,  felt 
more  inclined  to  blaspheme  :  indeed,  he  did 
bite  an  oath  in  two.  It  was  true,  Mademoiselle 
Porzheim  had  followed  him  thither — they 
had  not  been  satisfied,  on  further  trial,  with 
the  method  of  the  Venetian  maestro.  It  had 
been  decided  to  place  her  with  the  Chevalier 
Micheroux.  In  short,  there  she  was,  esta- 
blished. Golstein  hoped  that  dear  Carew 
had  not  been  distressed  by  her  practising; 
and,  indeed,  this  had  been  principally  carried 
on  in  a  sort  of  pavilion  in  the  garden ;  where 
a  pianoforte  had  been  placed,  to  be  out  of  the 
invalid's  hearing. 

AVTiether  this  was  taken  in  or  not,  was 
anything  but  clearly  evident  to  Checco ;  still 
less  whether  his  master  was  pleased  or  other- 
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wise.  Walter  made  no  answer,  however,  to 
the  communication;  unless  increased  rest- 
lessness was  to  be  accepted  as  reply.  At  all 
events,  what  passed  in  his  mind  would  have 
been  beyond  the  Venetian's  comprehension. 
Poor,  dissolute  creature !  I  doubt  his  notions 
on  such  matters  were  coarse  enough,  if  all  one 
hears  of  his  countrymen  be  true. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  what  the  meanings  of 
the  Austrian  were,  just  about  that  time,  was 
not  clear  to  himself.  The  principal  thing 
was,  of  course,  his  own  profit  and  advantage. 
Though  fond  of  Art,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  had  saddled  himself  with  the  care  and 
direction  of  Helena  Porzheim's  fortunes  for 
Art's  sake  only.  Neither  was  it,  I  presume, 
for  "  success,"  as  that  word  is  usually  under- 
stood betwixt  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Golstein 
was  too  cold  and  slow,  hard  and  fastidious,  to 
have  conceived  any  passion  for  so  impulsive 
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and  strange  a  being  as  his  protegee.  But 
could  the  rich  Englishman  be  interested  in 
her, — there  was  a  mine  to  be  worked ! 
Position,  money,  the  matter  of  fact  luxuries 
of  bed  and  board ;  the  authority  and  influence 
of  &  family  friend ;  and,  if  the  lady's  gratitude 
to  himself  were  ever  to  take  the  form  of 
unrequited  love,  what  a  hold  was  here  over 
two  existences ;  what  a  hold  to  be  kept  with 
an  iron  hand  !  So,  steadily  and  slowly,  did 
this  Machiavel  on  a  small  scale  begin  to 
sound  the  depths  and  the  shallows  of  the  two 
natures— careless  what  suffering  he  inflicted, 
so  long  as  his  purposes  were  advanced — 
careless  what  means  he  used.  My  sister 
Harriet  joins  with  Checco  (on  what  grounds 
we  must  not  say)  in  believing  that  the  banditti 
business  which  retarded  Carew's  return  to 
England  was  a  planned  thing.  Surely  enough 
it  answered  as  w^U  as  if  it  had  been.     And 
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what  was  more,  the  very  antipathy  and  dis- 
trust of  the  Venetian  to  Golstein  helped; 
for  Carew,  being  precisely  one  of  those  raen 
who  are  influenced  by  every  one,  made  it  a 
point  to  show  that  he  was  not  ruled  by  his 
valet;  and  treated  the  Baron,  accordingly, 
with  more  confidence  than  he  felt. 

And,  after  all,  Golstein  was  not  a  villain, 
as  the  word  is  usually  understood  in  novels. 
He  was  but  a  schemer,  who  had  schemed 
away  what  little  heart  he  was  bom  with  — » a 
loss  of  which  he  was  unaware.  He  would 
have  told  you  that  he  had  known  very 
heavy  trials— ^loss  of  wealth,  loss  of  friends, 
disappointment  in  love,  failure  in  ambition. 
And  it  was  true  that  all  these  things  had 
happened  to  him.  But  with  the  effect  of  a 
blow  the  nature  of  the  substance  struck  has 
something  to  do:  and  what  he  had  expe- 
rienced on  the  occasion  of  change  and  casu- 
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altj  had  been  but  slight  aches  compared  with 
the  agonies  which  the  generous  and  suscep- 
tible know.  Yet  they  stood  on  his  record  as 
emotions,  and  he  was  wont  to  picture  himself 
to  himself  as  a  man  worn  with  grief  no  less 
than  experience— and,  when  the  head  was 
weary  of  combining,  and  the  hands  of  work- 
ing cunning,  to  mistake  this  exhaustion  for 
the  real  void  left  behind  them  by  profound 
passions  and  acute  sorrows. 

It  was  of  more  than  usual  necessity  to  him, 
at  this  particular  moment,  that  he  should 
assure  his  fortunes  by  some  lucky  stroke. 
He  was  beginning  to  feel — ^not  old  (what  man 
ever  owned  himself  old,  even  when  dropping 
into  the  grave  ?),  but  battered — fagged  ;  to 
stand  in  imminent  need  of  repose — to  be 
tired  of  that  shifting,  tricky  existence  which 
has  a  certain  attraction  so  long  as  the  blood 
runs   quickly.      He   wanted   some  security. 
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The  amusement  of  living  in  les  coulisses  of  Life 
can  only  last  a  certain  time,  for  any  one  with 
more  intellect  than  passion.  There  might  be 
money  made  oat  of  Helena  Porzheim,  the 
Opera  singer ;  but  there  was  more  comfort  in 
being  the  house-friend  of  Walter  Carew  and 
his  wife.  And  if  that  failed,  there  were 
darker  thoughts  and  worse  purposes  to  fall 
back  upon.  But  everything  must  come 
through  him,  be  done  by  him :  and  the  first 
system  of  meshes  was  already  woven.  It  be- 
came evident  that,  to  make  the  next  strong 
enough,  there  must  be  no  antagonist  influ- 
ence. Checco  (since  Checco,  it  seemed,  was 
not  to  be  chased)  must  be  won.  But  Checco 
in  his  way  was  a  person  by  no  means  very 
easy  to  conquer.  Wa  shall  see  what  became 
of  the  attempt. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CONVALESCENCE. 


He  says  what  ever  wants  explaining  donH  deserve  to  be. 

Horace  Walpole. 

"  Hotel ,  Milan,  Feb.  1,  18—. 

"  Can  it  be  the  first  of  February — ^two  calen- 
dar months,  nay,  more,  since  I  wrote  to  my 
Grace  of  all  Graces?  Alas!  dearest,  could 
you  see  the  rueful  spectre  who  takes  two 
hands  to  hold  his  pen  and  two  minutes  to 
every  dot  and  cross^  and  who  cries  with  sheer 
feebleness  at  every  word  that  recals  to  him 
how  far  he  is  from  you,  you  would  find  rea- 
son sad  for  my  silence.     Golstein  says,  how- 
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ever,  you  know  all,  since  he  acquainted  Rose 
with  my  illness.  You  did  not  dream  how 
serious  it  was,  or  you  would  have  written 
something  longer  than  the  few  dear  lines  which 
have  been  on  my  pillow  (no  finger  to  touch 
them  except  myself)  ever  since  they  came. 
I  must  rest,  having  still  three  days  before 
post-day. 

"  February  4. 
"  I  was  obliged  to  let  the  courier  go  without 
my  poor  despatch :  the  effort  of  the  above 
threw  me  into  such  a  confusion  of  nerves  and 
spirits,  that  a  kind  hand  took  the  pen  from 
mine  and  prohibited  further  attempts.  Need 
I  tell  you  that  I  thought  of  you  all  the  more 
wistfully  for  the  stem  necessity?  As  soon 
as  I  am  able  to  move,  I  shall  be  on  my  way 
home,   and   nothing  shall   separate   us   any 


more." 


[Here  follow  many  lines,  so  entirely  unin- 
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telligible  that  I  do  not  give  them,  as  they 
would  be  mistaken  for  printers'  blunders. 
The  youth  was  wishing  to  express  himself 
most  tenderiy,  I  doubt  not,  but  his  head  was 
not  clear. — P.  Gray.] 

"  What  am  I  now  to  fill  my  letter  with  ? 
I  will  not  believe  in  your  father's  determina- 
tion to  un-church  himself  till  I  hear  it  more 
explicitly  stated.  He  will  never,  surely,  leave 
one  religious  body  without  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  join  another.  Don't  show  him 
this,  I  beseech  you ;  still  less,  tell  him  how 
this  illness  of  mine  in  an  Italian  town  has 
gone  far  to  Papistify  me.  The  wherefore  I 
cannot  tell :  but  who  can  the  wherefore  of 
any  change  from  the  faith  in  which  one  was 
bom? 

"  I  think,  too,  this  illness  of  mine  has  re- 
vealed to  me  a  new  pleasure  in  music.  Only 
think  of  my  having  here  again  encountered 
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the  German  artiste  whom  I  saw  come  out  at 
Venice.  She  has  been  singing  in  a  room  not 
far  from  mine  more  than  once — the  Yoice, 
how  wonderfully  smoothed  and  sweetened 
already  by  the  steady  course  of  study  she  has 
undergone !  I  cannot  tell  what  has  possessed 
her  to  take  up  our  exquisite  duet  from  *  Zel- 
mira,'  the  *Perche  mi  guardi,'  but  sing 
the  soprano  part  she  does,  and  even  as  you 
would  like  to  hear  it ;    with  a  tear,  not  a 

trembling  in  every  tone I  put  down  my 

pen  to  listen.  Mademoiselle  Porzheim  will 
make  a  wonderful  singer.  I  fancy  she  has 
agreed  to  marry  Golstein :  and  he  will  turn 
broccolo  (the  husband  of  a  cantatrice^  my 
dear),  with  the  best  grace  possible.  But  I 
must  not  laugh  at  Golstein,  for  he  has  really 
been  very  kind  to  me  since  I  have  been  ill ; 
and  eaten  nine-tenths  of  my  fruit  every  day, 
partly  from  absence  of  mind,  partly  on  the 
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principle  of  Sanoho  Panza's  Baratarian  phy- 
sician. My  Venetian  servant  turns  out  a 
treasure.  I  shall  certainly  start  him  as  a 
Count  or  Principe,  when  we  come  home,  and 

he  shall  try  for let  me  see-^Miss  Risdon, 

you  once  whispered  to  me,  would  rather  like 
to  marry  a  travelled  man.     Don't  be  angry 

at  my  poor  talk There  is  the  Porzbeim 

again  ! 


**  February  ninth— 
"  February  twelfth- 


»» 


A  briefer  letter,  in  place  of  the  foregoing 
scraps,  was  sent  to  Dimwood.  Harriet  and 
I  have  often  wondered  what  turn  matters 
would  have  taken  had  the  above  been  com- 
pleted and  despatched.  Poor  Carew  was 
wretchedly  weak;  and,  somehow  or  other, 
Checco's  daily  reminder,  '^  The  Signer  will 
be  well  enough  to  write  his  long  letter  to 
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England  " — "  The  post  for  England  goes  this 
evening,"  disturbed  rather  than  assembled  his 
master's  powers  of  correspondence,  Walter, 
like  many  other  invalids,  perhaps,  underrated 
his  own  strength.  It  is  surprising  what  pro* 
fessional  workers  get  through,  in  convales- 
cence :  whence,  I  presume,  people  are  gene- 
rally over-prone  "  to  give  way,"  as  it  is  called, 
more  than  may  be  needful.  It  was  so  plea- 
sant to  lie  with  half-shut  eyes,  and  hear  that 
sotto  voce  music  three  rooms  off — then  two  : 
then  Walter  was  well  enough  to  remove  to 
the  drawing-room  sofa,  and  Doctor  Nardini, 
who  chanced  to  be  paying  his  visit  when  the 
Zelmira  work  was  going  on,  and  chose  to  set 
up  for  a  dilettante^  thought  he  might  as  well 
prescribe  his  patient  a  stronger  dose  of  music : 
and,  lo !  without  noise  or  fuss,  or  men  who 
squabbled  at  the  door,  there  seemed  one 
morning  to  creep   in  of  its   own  accord  a 
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pianino.  Checco  had  now  ceased  to  call  his 
master's  attention  to  any  of  the  tiny  ma- 
noBUvres  which  were  weaving  him  in  faster 
and  faster  every  day.  At  length,  seeing  that 
Walter  would  not  bespeak  his  own  pleasures, 
and  might,  in  spite  of  Doctor  Nardini,  get 
his  strength  in  a  hurry,  and  be  off  to  England, 
Golstein  fairly  said  one  day,  with  a  most 
capital  innocence — 

"  Come,  now,  good  friend,  you  would  really 
oblige  me  if  you  would  give  me  a  judgment 
on  this  protegee  of  ours.  Micheroux  says  she 
is  in  a  wonderfully  forward  state :  and  never 
was  woman  so  honourably  anxious  to  be  inde- 
pendent, as  romantic  folks  would  say — I  say, 
to  pay  me  and  turn  me  adrift.  She  is  a 
strange,  positive  creature,  with  a  dark  nature 
of  her  own,  or  I  am  more  than  usually  mis- 
taken." 

That  very  day  was  one  of  the  days  when  a 
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new  date,  and  nothing  more,  was  added  to 
the  letter  to  England.  Carew  said  neither 
"  yes "  nor  "  no ;"  but  the  Austrian  was  a 
well  instructed  man ;  slipped  out  of  the  room 
quietly ;  and  presently  the  rustling  of  gowns 
was  heardy  and  there  came  in  the  duenna, 
pale  as  chalk — tall  as  a  maypole — her  face, 
and  its  cornice  of  white  hair,  shut  in  most 
formally  by  snips  and  loops  of  lace  and  pale 
brown  ribbon.  On  her  arm  hung  a  huge  basket 
full  of  tapestry  worsteds ;  and,  after  her,  (your 
prima  donna  rarely  appears  till  the  stage  is 
dressed)— enter,  very  quietly,  Helena  Porz- 
heim.     She  made  a  reverence  at  the  door. 

Carew  did  not  turn  his  head,  (he  rather 
wished  to  be  uncivil  and  grand  Seigneur)  but 
he  saw  her  completely.  She  had  lost  her  Venice 
face  as  complete  as  a  child,  ten  minutes 
after  its  shower  of  grief  is  over,  loses  its  sor- 
rowful look.  Grave  enough  she  was  still,  with 
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an  intense,  serious  expression  of  countenance ; 
but  the  despair  was  gone ;  and  that  frightful, 
bitter,  sarcastic  smile;  and  now  she  was 
neatly  dressed,  in  very  pale  blue,  her  hair 
particularly  well  arranged,  with  a  dark  red 
knot  behind  to  make  all  ends  meet.  Carew 
noticed  too  the  exquisite  though  large  mould 
of  her  hands ;  and  a  certain  composed  dignity, 
(grace  was  not  the  word  for  her  figure)  with 
which  she  went  through  what  was  an  awkward 
sort  of  thing.  But  he  said,  half  aloud,  (know* 
ing  that  Golstein  understood  English),  "  Never 
mind  !  she  must  get  used  to  being  heard  in 
this  way  ;"  and  then,  sinking  down  among  the 
cushions  of  his  couch,  with  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  head,  waved  his  hand  courteously. 
**  The  young  person  might  begin." 

There  was  something  in  her  profile  very  sin- 
gular,— ^Walter  thought  almost  disagreeable ; 
but  which  compelled  one  to  look  a  second 
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time.  It  was,  perhaps,  that  the  several 
features  did  not  agree,  or  that  its  forms  and 
colours  were  not  in  harmony.  The  expres- 
sion, too,  though  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
sinister,  was  not  easy  to  read.  Young  as  she 
was,  she  might  be  playing  a  part.  That  heavy, 
immoveable,  still  assuredly  not  stupid  look, 
could  not  be  natural.  She  turned  over  the 
pages  of  the  music  ere  seating  herself,  as  if 
she  had  been  entirely  alone — in  vacuo.  It 
neither  pleased  nor  troubled  her  to  be  ex- 
hibited to  the  strange  Englishman. 

The  solfeggi  Mademoiselle  Porzheim  was  to 
sing,  however,  was  not  there.  *'  You  will  go 
and  fetch  them,"  said  (xolstein  in  a  dry  tone ; 
nor  did  Carew's  fainter  "  let  Checco,"  come  in 
time  to  hinder  the  young  person  from  doing 
what  she  was  bidden  as  a  matter  of  course. 
She  returned  as  coolly  as  she  had  gone ;  took 
her  place  at  the  pianino^  and  began. 
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As  regards  music,  at  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  Harriet  and  I  care  very  little  for  it,  I 
do  suppose ;  so,  being  no  judge  of  what  was 
performed  on  the  occasion,  I  will  say  nothing 
about  it,  save  that,  by  all  accounts,  the  pro- 
gress Helena  displayed  was  wonderful : — but 
Carew  hardly  heard  her.  He  was  looking  at 
her.  He  did  not  know  much  of  women,  but 
he  had,  when  it  was  called  forth,  that  keen- 
ness of  observation  sometimes  found  in  un- 
worldly people,  and  which  is  beyond  all 
price.  He  was  sure  she  was  not  acting :  that 
her  strange,  grave,  prudent,  reserved  behaviour, 
was  not,  at  all  events,  put  for  his  benefit. 
She  was  not  discomposed  by  Golstein's  dry 
and  authoritative  manner ; — did  not  wait  for 
any  commendation,  nor  seemed  disheartened 
by  silence.  When  she  had  exhibited  her  new  ac- 
quisitions, her  duenna  rose ;  she  herself  made  a 
slight  reverence,  and  the  door  closed  upon  them. 
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"  Well !"  observed  Golstein,  "  though  I  am 
no  advocate  for  spoiling  women,  I  think  that 
when  La  Porzheim  was  brought  on  purpose 
to  show  you  what  she  could  do,  you  might 
have  found  a  word  or  two  of  encouragement 
to  say  to  her.  Not  that  she  seems  to  require 
praise.  Did  you  not  find  her  prodigiously 
improved— her  voice  wonderfully  mellowed, 
considering  the  short  time,  in  that  chromatic 
exercise  of  Crescentini's  ?" 

He  paused  for  an  answer ;  and  none  coming, 
screwed  up  his  glass  in  his  eye  and  looked 
near.  Carew  had  turned  from  the  light,  his 
face  to  the  back  of  the  couch.  He  was  asleep. 

*'  Means  to  be  so !"  whispered  Golstein  to 
himself,  as-  he  crept  out  on  tiptoe.  "  Well, 
well !  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
such  young  diplomates  as  you  are.  But  the 
letter  home,  I  think,  will  not  be  finished 
to-day."     Golstein  thought  right. 
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That  the  charm  might  work,  whatever  its 
nature  and  direction,  the  subtle  Austrian  did 
not  return  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Carew 
should  be  left  alone,  to  think,  or  grow  weary, 
as  the  stars  pleased.  The  less  considerate 
Checco  found  his  master  in  the  same  attitude 
of  slumber  or  retreat,  an  hour  after  the 
audition^  as  the  French  call  it.  Walter,  how- 
ever, turned  at  his  step.  "  Who  is  there  ? 
0,  Checco." 

"  And  so  we  have  had  La  Tedesca  here  ?*'  be- 
gan that  prudent  personage,  "  singing  enough 
to  stun  the  Signer  !  What  a  voice,  truly  she 
has  !  Singing  ! — I  will  find  fifty  girls  in  one 
hour  on  the  Ponte  deUa  Paglia^  who  shall 

sing  better   than   she,    with  her    0 — s  and 
A — s!     I   call   that  wretched:"    and   bang 

went  a  chair  against  a  table,  for  Checco  was 

not  in  a  very  sweet  frame  of  mind. 

"  If  I  want  a  singer,"  continued  the  man. 
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provoked  at  Carew's  silence,  "  I  must  have 
life,  spirit,  beauty — something  to  fascinate. 
Nothing  so  cold,  so  heavy,  so  inanimate  as 
she  is.  Let  her  marry  II  Barone,  and  never 
try  the  stage  here  !  Only  he  won't.  I  should 
not  wonder,"  (raising  his  voice  as  he  made  an 
extra  flourish  of  his  plumeaUy  to  sweep  away 
the  dust  which  was  not  on  the  pianino)  "  be- 
cause she  is  a  Jewess." 

"  A  Jewess,  Checco ! . . . .  Leave  the  room 
instantly." 

"  Subito,  Signor !  She  is  really  one :  by 
her  nose,  by  her  hair,  one  could  know  it. 
They  all  do  in  the  hotel.  And  besides,  I  am 
sure  of  it,  because  I  heard  her  tell  II  Barone 
so.  I  shall  make  out  their  German  before 
long,  and  then  I  shall  know  what  they  are 
plotting  so  continually." 

"  Checco,  you  are  resolved  to  provoke  me 
into  sending  you  away." 
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"  But  I  shall  not  go,  my  lord ;  no,  shaU 
not !  If  you  were  to  drive  me  out  with  a 
whip,  I  should  come  back  and  lie  across  the 
door-threshold,  as  I  did  when  you  were  ill ! 
Because  I  will  not  see  the  Signor's  generous 
nature  abused ;  and  trick  upon  trick"  (and  here 
Checco  made  that  twirl  with  his  hands,  as  if 
they  were  going  round  with  a  mouse  in  a 
cage,  which  is  so  peculiarly  Italian)  "con- 
trived against  him ;  and  because  I  do  speak... 
Well,  well,  I  can  be  silent.  You  look  pale, 
my  lord !  Pray  don't  let  //  Bar  one  make  her 
come  and  squall  here  to-morrow :  it  is  bad 
for  the  digestion." 

A  word  in  season,  how  good  it  is !  How 
much  more  may  be  done  by  an  ill-timed  piece 
of  remonstrance !  Carew  has  since  said  that 
when  he  called  to  Checco,  it  was  with  the 
fixed  intention  of  ordering  his  bill  and  post- 
horses  to  England.     But  to  be  led  by  his 
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servant,  and  one  whom  be  had  so  rashly 
taken !  No,  weak  as  he  was,  of  that  folly  he 
was  incapable.  '^Wbat  a  strange,  settled 
aversion !"  said  he  aloud,  when  the  Italian  had 
disappeared.  "  A  Jewess  —  Golstein  must 
know!  And  her  profile  is  a  strange  one— a 
very  strange  one !  There  is  a  history  behind 
all  this-" 

Carew  was  willing,  the  next  day,  to  listen 
to  the  most  difiicult  of  Mademoiselle  Porz- 
heim's  exercises,  which  she  had  left  unsung 
that  day,  for  fear  of  fatiguing  him. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  STORY  OF  HELENA. 

A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love. 

Wordsworth. 

I  suspect  my  female  readers  have  already 
observed  what  Harriet  now  says  she  very 
soon  suspected,  that  Carew's  letters  home 
contained  the  truth,  yet  still  were  not  wholly 
true.  It  is  the  strong  man  who  owns  the 
temptations  which  beset  him ;  the  weak 
brother  will  not  confess  he  is  tempted.  The 
first  moment  of  modification  and  manage- 
ment between  two  persons  who  are  betrothed 
is  perhaps  the  most  perilous  juncture  of  their 
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loTes.  I  could  dwell  more  on  this  matter, 
but,  having  supplied  seyeral  hints  to  mj  bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr.  Armathwaite,  for  a  series  of 
discourses  on  practical  truth,  feel  that  mj 
future  observations  will  be  better  postponed, 
till  they  are  o£%red  through  his  medium. 

Grace's  lover,  however,  had  not  been  him- 
self from  the  moment  of  that  head-attack  at 
Milan ;  or,  even  betwixt  trustfulness  and  fear 
of  suspicion,  he  could  never  assuredly  have 
behaved  with  sudi  lamentable  feebleness  as 
to  stay  there  against  his  conscience.  Then 
the  strange,  stony  silence  of  Helena,  and  her 
appearing  hardly  aware  of  his  presence, 
helped  to  generate  curiosity  and  speculation 
in  his  mind.  He  could  not  suppose  she  dis- 
liked him,  though  he  knew  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  means  by  which  her  education  was  com- 
pleted :  yet  every  succeeding  day  only  seemed 
to  make  her  more  cold  and  unconscious  (not 

o  2 
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precisely  indifferent)  in  his  presence.  She 
came  when  she  was  asked ;  she  snng  when  she 
was  asked ;  she  stopped  when  she  was  asked ; 
she  went  out  when  she  was  asked ;  without  a 
blush,  or  a  tremor,  or  the  dropping  of  an  eye. 
Was  this  to  be  endured  ?  Contrivances  began 
to  suggest  themselves,  by  which  this  singular 
reserve  might  be  broken  down.  It  might  be 
pique  at  the  Englishman's  phlegmatic  re- 
ception of  her  first  efforts ;  so  Walter  bent 
himself  to  thaw  her.  His  manner,  all  the 
women  are  agreed,  could  be  magical  when 
he  chose,  because  he  was  not  one  of  your 
pleasers  of  everybody.  But  Helena  heard 
and  answered,  without  any  kindling  of  cor- 
diality or  impatience.  He  could  not  say  she 
was  rude;  but  not  one  superfluous  civility 
would  she  afford  him.  She  never  smiled; 
and  yet,  by  the  air  of  her  head,  when  Carew 
once  saw  her  at  a  distance,  so  different  from 
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ber  rigid  formality  when  in  bis  company,  he 
was  almost  sure  she  could  «raile.  And  that 
voice  of  hers  mast  have  many  tones  in  it, 
besides  the  measured  and  pleasing  cantilena, 
she  always  used  in  addressing  him  and  Gol- 
titeiUy — ^with  a  little  extra  sweetness,  he  began 
to  imagine  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  letter  from  Dim- 
wood,  setting  forth  the  change  in  Cousin 
Pomfret's  opinions,  had  not  been  delivered  to 
Carew.  So  Walter  lingered ;  angry  at  him- 
self and  his  anger  perpetuating  the  low  fever 
which  was  consuming  him ;  yet  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  unable  to  disengage 
himself,  till  he  had  ascertained  what  manner 
of  maiden  be  really  had  to  deal  with.  Grace, 
he  was  sure — 0  wretched,  wretched  sophis- 
try ! — ^had  become  too  much  interested  in  the 
story  of  the  German  cantatrice  to  be  con- 
tented without  its  denouement !   And  true  it 
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was,  at  least,  that  he  had  writtm  sheet  ujxm 
sheet  ^'to  send  to  Grace,"  aboat  as  fit  for 
that  purpose  as  a  point  blank  proposal  to 
another  woman  would  haye  been.  We  hate 
since  got  hold  of  some ;  the  reader  shall 
judge  for  himself : — 

^^  She  was  in  pale  blue  again  to-day,  when 
she  came  in  to  sing,  with  a  bit  of  black  lace 
hanging  lightly  oyer  the  left  ear  on  her 
sfaoulder— «uch  a  subject  for  Rose,  or  for  you, 
dearest  Grace,  though  it  is  hardly  a  face  you 
would  admire  !  There  is  a  proud,  contracted 
look  about  it,  at  times ;  the  slightest  possible 
curl  of  the  upper  lip,  which  puzzles  me  as 
much  as  it  tells  of  deep,  deep  workings  of 
the  mind  within!  I  cannot  find  out,  up  to 
this  point,  how  far  she  is  educated — how  far 
ignorant.  Golstein  says  she  has  thought 
more  than  she  has  read  or  learned;  but  I 
don't  believe  every  other  word  that  Golstein 
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toys.  It  is  tdl  to  accommodate  what  he 
thinks  I  should  or  I  should  not  like.     And, 

besides,  with  regard  to  her I  thought 

she  was  fond  of  flowers ;  but  she  turned  away 
with  something  absolutely  like  disgust  from 
the  nosegay  Checco  happened  to  bring  in 
after  she  had  been  singing,  and  passed  them 
t>n  to  old  Madame  Bertinotti;  the  latter 
took  them  as  she  was  desired,  but,  I  fancied, 
looked  puzzled. 

'^  I  must  ask  Grolstein  whether  she  can  sing 
Beethoven's  *  Ah  perfido  !'  You  would  like,  I 
am  sure,  to  know  something  about  her  manner 
of  executing  the  slow  movement.  She  seems 
to  me  less  affected  by  cold  than  any  woman  I 
ever  saw;  and  wears  nothing  willingly  on 
her  head.*' 


"  What  a  superabundance  of  active  energy 
there  is  in  some  people !   This  Gknrman  young 
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lady  I  have  mentioned  to  you  once  or  twice 
before,  positively  surprises  me  !  I  went  into 
Madame  Bertinotti's  room  for  tea,  this  even- 
ing ;  Nardini  will  not  let  me  go  out,  till  my 
head  gets  stronger,  and  I  must  have  change : — 
(there  is  an  old  Gralatea  opposite  my  sofa,  of 
which  I  am  so  weary !) — and  I  found  the 
songstress,  who  is  to  enchant  the  world — 
'  statue,'  I  might  add — spoking  over  a  huge 
tapestry.frame  full  of  wreaths  of  natural 
flowers,  so  exquisitely  embroidered,  as  to  be 
quite  equal,  in  my  poor  judgment,  to  any 
Rachel  Ruysch,  or  Van  Os,  I  recollect. 
Don't  tell  Rose  this.  I  begged  the  young 
lady  to  give  me  the  refusal  of  the  piece 
when  it  was  completed.  She  acquainted  me, 
almost  haughtily,  that  it  was  for  an  altar 
cloth — ^by  which,  I  presume,  she  is  a  Catholic 
^— no  Jewess,  at  least,  as  some  one  was 
saying. 
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"  She  is  very  generous,  I  find,  and  has  given 
several  handkerchiefs  to  Checco ;  I  suppose 
to  propitiate  him.  These  Venetians!  And 
now  he  is  entirely  on  her  side.  It  is  just  as 
well,  since  it  spares  me  from  his  imperti- 
nent ..." 


€t 


Her  father  was  a  gelehrte^  a  Professor, 
of  Bonn. 

**  I  have  since  come  at  the  whole  story  of 
Helena  Porzheim,  and  her  trials.  My  God ! 
through  what  scenes  women  live !  and  yet,  if 
a  man  gets  crossed  in  love,  with  '  the  world 
before  him  where  to  choose,'  and  every  spe- 
cies of  adventure  and  excitement  open  to 
those  who  willy  only  hear  his  complaints  and 
wranglings  with  unfriendly  fortune !    We  are 

a  selfish,  wicked  race unstable,  too,  and 

cruel :  who  knows  this  if  I  do  not  ? But 

I  am  ill,  wretched,  not  myself.   You,  gentlest 

o  5 
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and  most  jast  of  human  creatures,  will  pardon 
this  rhapsody.  I  have  been  indeed  fll  again 
^-^ery  ill.  Thrice  prevented  by  relapses 
from  leaying  Milan,  the  day  and  the  hour  I 
intended,  I  have  had  no  other  resource,  (de« 
prived  of  your  letters — over  the  last  an  ice- 
breath  might  have  passed  —  and  whatever 
your  vexations,  can  they  equal  mine  ?)  save 
to  watch  at  a  distance  the  progress  of  this 
protegee  of  Golstein's.  He  is  harsh  and  stem 
with  her ;  a  very  Shylock,  resolute  to  have 
his  pound  of  flesh ;  and  I  cannot  interpose, 
like  Portia,  and  save  her  heart's  blood  in  the 
sacrifice. 

"  My  dear,  calmer  Grace !  you  would  be 
sorry  for  this  poor  German  girl  if  you  could 
see  her.  Underneath  all  her  singular  un- 
wordly  manners — the  coldest,  least  winning  I 
have  ever  seen — ^her  intense  nationality ;  nay, 
and  that  ton  de  cotUisse  which  is  so  repelling 
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— ask  yoar  dear  mother  else^  whom  I  have 
heard  express  herself  so  very  decidedly  about 
professional  women — there  exists  a  force  and 
originality  of  character,  rery  rare  in  these 
monotonous  days,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 
I  happened  to  hear  one  of  the  two  or  three 
words  dropped  by  her  grave  and  bitter  task- 
master the  other  day,  enough  to  haye  stirred 
the  blood  of  any  common  ^  she ;'  she  made  no 
answer,  save  by  a  very  slight  paleness  of  lip — so 
dutiful,  so  respectful.     It  is  impossible  she  can 
be  attached  to  the  man,  yet  one  might  almost 
have  fancied  it  from  her  demeanour  :   it  is 
all  a  riddle.   I  have  not  slept  the  whole  night 
for  thinking  it  over. 

^'  Confined  as  I  still  am,  and,  Nardini  tells 
me,  must  be  for  some  days  by  this  strange 
tenderness  of  the  pericranium^  which  would 
make  travelling  too  perilous,  I  cannot  occupy 
myself  better  than  by  writing  a  romance  for 
your  amusement." 
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[^^  Grace's  amusement,  indeed !"  burst  forth 
from  my  indignant  sister,  at  this  stage  of  the 
story.  «  Tenderness  of  a  periwinkle !  say  I. 
God  have  mercy  upon  all  such  weathercocks ! 
But  I  might  just  as  well  know  who  that  crea- 
ture was."  And  with  that,  down  she  sate  to 
the  paper-book,  and  though  usually  exceeding 
scrupulous  about  wearing  out  her  eyes,  and  so 
forth,  never  once  quitted  it  till  she  had  read 
it  from  end  to  end — ^murmuring  to  herself  all 
the  way  through,  in  a  high  state  of  displea- 
sure.] 

"The  father  of  Helena  Forzheim  was  a 
Bonn  Professor — ^no  matter  of  what.  He 
was  a  good,  dry,  eminently  tedious  roan ; 
utterly  absorbed  in  the  functions  of  his  pro- 
fessorship :  and  in  some  huge  work  of  ab- 
struse learning  he  had  been  occupied  upon 
for  five  and  forty  years — the  end  of  which 
^as  as  far  off,  seemingly,  as  when  he  begun 
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By  what  means  such  a  one  procured  himself 
a  wife,  it  seems  hard  to  imagine ;  but  I  fancy 
that  he  was  caught  at  once  by  a  very  pretty 
fiice,  the  owner  of  which  took  little  wooing. 
You  must  haye  lived  among  the  Germans,  or 
in  the  country,  to  comprehend  the  reason  of 
this  facility,  in  its  full  extent.  Madame 
Porzheim's  father  had  been  a  Jew.  The  very 
words  ^had  been  *  tell  all  —  the  abiding  depth 
of  the  contempt  and  suspicion  under  which 
persons  of  his  ancient  faith  labour.  Why, 
dearest,  it  was  only  in  the  summer,  when 
lazily  mounting  the  Rhine,  that  I  stopped  at 

a  country  inn  to  dine.     My  friend had 

told  me  that  the  cellar  was  unusually  good, 
and  I  wished  to  drink  your  health  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  inn  was  capital ;  the  dinner 
neither  so  greasy  nor  so  topsiturvically  ar- 
ranged, as  to  sequence  of  dishes,  as  is  conmion 
in  such  places ;  the  Boniface,  a  glorious  old 
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creature,  with  ear-rings,  who  sate  by  me  as 
I  ate,  and  wished  to  know  about  the  Thames' 
Tunnel,  and  how  many  people  every  year 
were  killed  on  our  railroads.  I  was  pleased 
with  my  entertainment,  and  shook  hands  with 
him  warmly  at  parting.  '  I  knew  I  should 
be  capitally  treated  here,'  said  I.     'Your 

great  countryman, ,  told  me  I  should/ 

*AchP  was  the  reply,  'he  is  good  man,  a 
great  artist  (KunsUer) :  but  pity  it  is  that 
he  is  a  Jew/ 

**  Well,  I  apprehend  that  Mademoiselle 
Betty  Rosenthal  must  have  found  the  world 
of  mine  host's  opinion,  or  she  could  neyer 
have  taken  up  with  that  old  mouldy  Professor 
Porzheim ; — she,  a  young,  ripe,  sprightly  crea- 
ture, with  a  pretty  turn  for  coquetry,  and  but 
a  poor  housewife.  They  got  on  well — ^but 
not  too  well.  She  was  not  warm-hearted 
enough,  in  the  national  acceptation  of  the 
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wordy  to  make  herself  anhappy  bj  a  grande 
passion  for  any  one  else  besides  her  husband : 
but  neither  did  she  conceive  that  onoatural 
and  faithful  attachment  for  one  in  every  re- 
spect so  dissimilar  to  herself,  which  is  much 
vaunted  by  way  of  virtue  in  the  German 
novels.  In  process  of  time,  two  daughters 
appeared,  and  served  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve 
for  her  superfluous  sprightliness.  Her  eldest, 
Diana,  was  the  very  picture  of  herself. 
Helena,  the  younger,  is  Gt>lstein's  protegee ; 
from  what  I  can  gather,  like  neither  father 
nor  mother. 

"  Of  her,  not  yet  awhile :  she  was  the  un- 
loved child  of  her  parents.  The  excellent 
Professor  had  only  consciousness  enough  of 
outward  things  to  be  aware  of  the  presence 
of  something  gay-coloured,  and  ^making  a 
merry  tune,'  as  the  song  says.  His  wife, 
whose  deep-rooted  spring  of  life  was  ambi- 
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tioDy  saw,  very  early,  that  Diana  would  be  a 
beauty.  She  herself  had  got  on  very  well 
among  the  young  white-capped  Burschen  of 
noble  family,  by  her  accommodating  liveliness 
of  temper ;  an  accomplishment  or  two,  and  a 
slight  tone  of  bitterness,  which,  taking  the 
form  of  repartee,  was  amusing.  It  had  been 
the  fashion  to  patronize  her :  though,  had  any 
three  of  the  elder  ones  met  at  her  table,  each 
would  have  apologized  to  the  other  for  haying 
been  seen  there — as  a  rarity — a  kind  of  con- 
descension, by  which  the  Professor's  wife  was 
rewarded  for  being  pretty,  and  her  black 
hair  so  nicely  curled :  and  this,  merely  be- 
cause she  had  Israelitish  blood  in  her  veins. 
Miserable  prejudice! — ^and  among  such  brawl- 
ers for  freedom  too,  as  the  students  of  a 
German  University !  And  Madame  Porzheim 
knew  this ;  she  felt  it  with  an  aching  disdain 
words  cannot  describe.    There  was  no  escap- 
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in^  from  this  contemptuoas  civility  —  she 
must  bear  it  as  a  brand;  bat  Diana,  her 
pretty  Diana !  she  should  never  be  exposed 
to  it !  Shrewd  as  the  mother  was  in  esti- 
mating her  own  position,  she  was  wilful  in 
misconceiving  that  of  her  child.  A  Pro- 
fessor's daughter,  she  thought,  might  marry 
any  one. — She  forgot  the  Jew's  grand-daugh- 
ter. Diana  should  make  a  brilliant  match, 
ay,  and  a  love-match  too !  and  as  every 
thing  to  sparkle  must  have  a  foil,  Helena  was 
to  be  the  foil.  Accordingly  she  was  left  as 
Nature  pleased — a  heavy,  silent,  impenetrable 
girl ;  to  learn  or  not  to  learn,  to  behave  or 
not  to  behave,  to  be  seen  or  not  to  be  seen, 
as  Chance  ordained — while  Diana,  who  was 
smart,  ready,  apprehensive,  and,  moreover, 
had  the  sweetest  of  mortal  tempers,  was 
taught,  and  tended,  and  dressed,  and  brought 
forward,  and  beloved  with  an  idolatry  which 
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was  terrible  and  touching.  Madame  Pon- 
beim's  efibrts  for  her  danghter  were  as  well 
known  in  the  town  as  the  Martinns  Kirche^ 
or  Beethoven's  father's  house;  cross  and 
spiteful  pe^le,  even,  were  asstiaged  by  th6 
isight  of  the  mother^s  unsel&h  but  ambitious 
assiduity— Hind  the  more  so,  as  it  was  not  too 
respectable ;  being  accompanied  b  j  an  all  but 
total  neglect  of  Uie  other  child.  Early  and 
late  would  Madame  Pordieim  slave  to  em- 
broider Diana  ball-dresses,  to  save  money 
that  Diana  might  learn  the  French  style  of 
dancing,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  English 
ladies  sate  on  horseback.  She  was  fSound  to 
have  a  quick  turn  for  mimicry  and  personi- 
fication ;  so  Madame  Porzheim  was  never  done 
with  charades  and  tableaux  to  bring  her  for- 
ward. The  scenes  which  took  place  on  such 
occasions  have  been  described  to  me  as  past 
belief  —  the    mother    watching  her  good- 
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natored,  graceful  ofaild^  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  in  an  agony  lest  Orqf  this,  or  Hoheit 
the  other  riionld  not  see  Diana  in  the  best 
light ;  or  observe  the  saate  roundness  of  her 
neck,  and  her  exquisitely  fine  wrist — a  rarity 
among  the  maids  of  Bonn.  But  praise  was 
not  denied  to  this  object  of  so  much  care. 
Diana  was  good  as  well  as  pretty ;  and,  for  a 
wonder,  not  coquettish.  In  fact,  she  had 
been  used  since  her  baby  days  to  such  an 
amount  of  admiration,  that  she  could  hardly 
have  been  spoiled  by  any  new  flatteries. 
Finer  qualities  of  mind,  she  had  possibly  none 
to  destroy. 

'^She  was  only  about  nineteen — ^Madame 
Porzheim  looking  a  bare  ten  years  older — 
when  the  mother's  most  triumphant  hopes 
seemed  in  process  of  fulfilment ;  and  by  no 
Baron  nor  Count,  but  absolutely,  and  in  deed, 
nothing  less  than  a  Prince." 
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"I  wonder,"  broke  in  my  sister  Harriet, 
more  displeased  than  I  have  often  seen  her, 
"Aott;  Mr,  Carew  came  to  know  all  these 
minnte  particulars !  and,  upon  mj  word,  I 
should  say  that  he  was  in  love  with  all  the 
family.  0,  poor,  sweet  Grace  !  I  don't  won- 
der that  he  never  sent  her  this  precious 
farrago.  But  let  us  see  how  he  goes  on  with 
his  Jewesses !" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  STORY  OF  HELENA — continued. 

If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  ns,  do  we 
not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ? 

Merchant  of  Venice, 

"  How  the  young  Prince  (I  shall  not  con- 
fide his  name  to  paper,  Grace  mia !  for  the 
amasement  of  those  who  open  ray  writing- 
case  here)  got  permission  to  mob  it  at  a  Ger- 
man University,  I  never  quite  made  out — so 
proud,  frightfully  proud,  was  his  family. 
Here  again  I  must  stint,  or  my  story  will 
never  be  done.  There  is  something  heredi- 
tary in  such  a  disposition,  I  suspect ;    and 
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however  wildly  youth  and  high  spirits  may 
escape  from  it,  in  the  need  of  adventure  and 
companionship,  it  is  apt  to  return  and  settle 
round  the  heart  when  the  leaden  age  of  life 
begins.  But,  when  Prince  Caspar  came  to 
Bonn,  he  would  have  hailed,  drawn,  and 
quartered  all  his  quarterings  only  to  get  the 
reputation  of  duon  camarado.  He  most  have 
been  a  superb  fdlow,  in  the  broad  (xerman 
style ;  with  dear  blue  eyes,  and  a  dashing 
moustachej  the  merriest  of  merry  loud  voices, 
the  bravest  of  brave  spirits,  with  that  tinge 

of  ciq>board  love  and  of  sentiment,  which 

never  mind,  I  am  not  going  to  annotate 
Madame  de  Stall's  ^Allemagne.'  And  at 
every  feast,  and  smoking-bout  and  ball,  and 
Kirmes :— and  in  every  freak  and  in  every  frolic, 
and  in  free  paymrat  for  all  these  freaks  and 
fralics-*-a  consummation  rarer  than  the  com* 
mission  thereof  among  the  meagrely  allow- 
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anced  Gdrman  students — he  was  the  foremast, 
and  blithest,  and  most  popular.  His  nan^e  was 
not  forgotten  in  Benin  when  I  passed  through 
it  last  year. 

**  To  do  Madame  Porzheim  justice,  she  did 
not  pounce  upon  him;  her  pretensions  had 
never  soared  so  high ;  she  knew  the  obstacles, 
and  the  bitter  drop  in  her  veins  would  have 
boiled  and  curdled  had  she  apted  over  to 
herself  the  scenes  in  which  smh  an  amourette 
would  involve  all  concerned.  But  this  very 
^rbearance  was  her  ruin.  Prepi^ed  by  re- 
port, for  airs,  wd  sieges,  and  direct  appeids, 
Prince  Caspar  could  not  understand  why  the 
belle  of  the  town  was  not  to  be  oSbred  to 
him,  as  well  as  the  best  pipes,  an<l  the  best 
fowUng-piec^  and  the  beat  horses,  and  the 
best  bottle  of  Johannisberger  (soiniuantj  in 
The  Star's  cdlar.  Thrown,  together,  of  course, 
the  two  were ;  and  partly  in  pky,  partly  in 
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piqae,  his  Highness  resolved  to  see  what  all 
this  reserve  meant.  K  aversion,  it  was 
pnnishable;  if  modesty^to  be  dnly  encouraged. 
He  most  let  Diana  love  him  a  little,  in  either 
case.  Bat  his  princely  schemes  proved  mor- 
tal in  taming  out,  as  they,  not  as  he,  pleased. 
The  matter  ended  in  his  loving  her  more  than 
a  little. 

^^  Shrewd  as  Madame  Porzheim  was,  she 
was  not  a  paragon  of  immoveability.  She 
had  not  looked  so  high — she  did  not  want  to 
see ;  bat  when  her  eyes  were  fairly  opened,  then 
was  bliss,  then  was  triumphant  expectation. 
What  a  lot  for  her  Diana !  bat  not  one  t/uUer 
better  than  she  deserved.  Who  would  Princess 
it  so  well  as  her  daughter !  with  all  her  simple 
and  sweet  sprightliness ;  and  just  the  right 
courtly  quantity  of  accomplishments.  Now 
the  mother  thought  she  must  on  every  ac- 
count have  protested,  had  it  been  Helena; 
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for  Helena  had  not  a  way  of  the  world  about 
her.  She  must  have  been  understood  and 
perhaps  cherished  as  a  genius  confessed,  had 
she  been  bom  into  any  other  family. 

"  Instead  of  this,  my  heroine,  (I  mean  of  my 
story,  Grace,)  was  knocked  about,  neglected, 
misjudged,  and  denied  common  advantages. 
It  was  *  Diana's  guitar-master,  and  Diana's 
amazone.'  It  was  always  Diana's  turn  to  go 
to  the  balls.  Her  health  required  it,  and  Pro- 
fessor Porzheim  could  not  afford  two  ball-cos- 
tumes ;  and  as  for  making  one  sister  Cinde- 
rella to  the  other — ^forbid  it,  affection  !  Nor, 
in  truth,  cared  Helena  for  dancing,  or  student- 
sentiment,  or  slight  accomplishments.  She 
saw  behind  the  hollowness  of  her  mother's 
life  ;  she  knew  that,  for  love  or  countenance, 
her  father's  green  cloak  would  have  been  as 
available  as  her  father's  self;  she  perceived 
that  the  joys  and  sensations  which  satisfied 
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her  sister  would  not  content  her ;  that  most 
restless  elements  were  at  work  within  her, 
which  must  be  allowed  play,  or  they  would 
consume  her.  Nature  had  gifted  her,  she 
dreamed ;  but  with  gifts  lying  deep,  and  such 
as  must  be  wrought,  and  drawn  up,  and  bent, 
and  moulded.  And  she  wanted,  meanwhile, 
a  little  loTe,  a  little  comprehension ;  something 
more  genial  than  the  total  indifference,  or 
sharp  unkind  words  which  were  her  daily 
portion.  She  began  to  work  at  singing  to 
please  herself;  she  had  a  notion  that  there 
was  a  meaning  in  words  and  music,  and  that 
she  possessed,  somewhere,  yoice  enough  to 
utter  this.  But  what  a  voice ! — harsh,  incom- 
plete ;  to  be  dug  out^  and  polished,  and  melted 
into  harmony ;  and  years  might  go  by,  she 
thought,  ere  she  might  get  the  requisite  means 
to  train,  and  time  to  labour;  and  then  she 
would  be  too  late  for  the  bright  world  of  fame 
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and  independence,  of  which  she  dreamed  as 
a  child  dreams  of  the  world  of  kings  and 
queens ! 

^*No  one  heeded  or  helped  her  singing, 
no  one  asked  about  it :  sometimes  a  powerful 
tone  or  so  caught  the  street  passenger, 
and  tempted  him  to  stop  and  listen;  and 
once  she  had  the  comfort^— it  was  at  a  ball  at 
Godesberg,  given  early  in  September  —  of 
hearing  it  said,  that  *  beautiful  Diana  Porz- 
heim's  sister  had  a  stout  thick  Toice,  to 
which  she  never  seemed  tired  of  listening,' 
and  that  was  all.  The  tone,  however,  was 
worse  than  the  remark ;  and  worse  than  the 
tone,  the  carelessness  of  the  speaker  whether 
she  overheard  him  or  not.  It  was  not  safe  to 
offend  one  owning  so  gay  a  house  as  Ma- 
dame Porzheim :  yet  all  who  felt  themselves 
aggrieved  by  Diana's  supremacy  might  relieve 
themselves  upon  Helena  with  impunity.     He- 
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lena  believed,  too,  that  her  mother  had  heard 
the  sneer. 

"It  was  a  moonlight  night — and  I  know 
not  where  moonlight  looks  more  bewitching 
than  from  the  terrace  before  the  Bellevue, 
where  the  ball  was  given.  Restless,  and 
pained,  and  miserable,  Helena  snatched  up 
her  shawl,  and  was  out  in  the  open  air.  She 
must  move  rapidly,  and  be  alone.  No  one 
would  miss  her.  The  little  village  lies  close 
against  the  garden-wall  of  the  Kur-saal — ^but 
all  its  folk  had  been  shut  up  and  asleep  for 
hours ;  and  behind  the  village,  still  and  pale, 
and  beckoning  with  a  weird  and  elfin  solem- 
nity, looked  do\\n  the  castle,  from  its  hill. 
The  ascent  is  not  one  of  many  steps  so  impa- 
tient as  hers :  a  better  path  could  hardly  be 
taken  by  a  vexed  spirit.  (I  know  the  place, 
you  will  recollect.)  There  is  something  in  it 
calm,  and  grand,  and  holy,  and  ancient,  with- 
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out  wildnesSy  or  that  desolate  stillness  too 
intense  for  the  sick  spirit  to  bean  And  half 
way  up,  qnite  above  the  houses,  is  the  little 
primitiye  chapel,  and  its  little  primitive  burial- 
gromnd,  dressed  with  crosses  and  mounds  of 
turf  and  flowers,  and  which  glistened  ghostly- 
white — with  the  deepest  of  deep  shadows — in 
that  flood  of  lucid  light.  The  gate  was 
open. 

**  Whether  a  more  exquisite  picture  of  re- 
pose exists  than  that  scene  at  that  hour, 
(often  have  I  thus  seen  it,)  may  be  questioned. 
So  barred  in  and  forgotten,  her  powers  so 
wasted  away,  her  afiections  so  thrown  back— 
was  it  not  better  to  die  than  to  ^  struggle  any 
more,'  as  poor  Beatrice  Cenci  hath  it  ?  How 
was  the  career  of  her  life  to  shape  itself  ? — ^in 
the  small  housekeeping  cares  and  gossipry  of 
a  small  town  ?  She  loathed  the  very  thought. 
Her  sister's  superb  lover,  what  would  that  do 
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for  her,  save  remoTe  Diana  yet  further  from 
her  J  Nor  were  these  bitter  musings  without 
aggrayation.  Far  from  below  came  those 
blasts  and  tinklings  by  which  distant  ball- 
music  makes  itself  from  time  to  time  heard ; 
but  within  the  yery  small  boundary  of  the 
cemetery,  what  in  that  mystical  light  had  ap- 
peared part  of  a  white  pillar,  leaning  into  a 
cypress-tree,  moved.     It  was  the  lovers. 

^'  She  did  not  hear  their  words :  but  the 
tone  of  voice  was  enough.  They  had  stolen 
up  there  from  the  ball-room,  lured  on  step 
after  step  by  the  beauty  of  that  night,  to  tell 
each  other  merely  what  both  knew — to  be 
alone  together,  and  talk  of  love.  Yet  they 
had  been  silent  long ;  and  the  words,  when 
they  came,  were  very  few  and  murmured. 
And  then  the  Prince  folded,  it  seemed,  his 
arm  very  tenderly  round  the  little  white 
shoulder  of  Diana,  with  a  gentle  ^  But  how 
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far  we  have  come,  my  beautiful  one !    What 
will  they  say  at  the  ball  V 

^^^And  see,  this  is  a  churchyard!'  was 
Diana's  reply.  Sfie  had  not  so  wearied  of  life 
as  to  think  pleasantly  of  graves  yet !  Some- 
thing more  like  the  feeling  of  hate  passed  over 
Helena's  mind  than  she  could  have  thought  it 
possible  to  feel  to  that  bright  and  delicate 
creature.  She  could  bear  no  more :  and  turned 
away  noiselessly,  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears  of  desolation.  As  she  turned  away, 
however,  she  heard,  in  a  tone  something  more 
decided,  ^  And  what  are  two  years,  Diana  ? 
They  shall  soon  be  over — ^and  then ' 

^'A  wild  and  hearty  sound  of  merriment 
came  up  the  little  rocky  path  between  the 
vineyards;  and  glad  was  poor  Helena  to 
shrink  aside  into  a  dark  niche  in  the  wall. 
Others  from  the  ball  at  the  Bellevue  were 
finding  their  way  up  to  the  bery  —  this  time 
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a  joyoas  band  of  the  students,  whom  the 
frolic  had  seized  to  have  a  torch  procession 
to  bring  down  the  lovers  in  triumph— for  it 
was  known  that  night  that  the  Prince  and 
Diana  were  affianced.  Up  scrambled  the 
heartj  fellows,  shouting,  roaring,  reeling  like 
Bacchanals;  and  on  the  strength  of  a  very  weak 
issue  of  Laubenheimer,  breaking  out  into  a 
part-song,  something  between  irony  and  ear- 
nest, which  made  the  precincts  of  the  little 

Fried'hof  ring  again;  the  rapture  making 

» 
the  noise  at  every  strophe  and  strain  more 

riotous.       The    words    are    a    poor   Opera 

chorus;  something  like  these.     I  often  used 

to  hear  the  students  sing  it  up  about  Nonnen- 

werth. 


PART-SONG. 

Room  for  Valour  I     Lo,  he  comes, 
With  the  pomp  of  war-steeds  neighmg, 
Floating  banners,  trumpets  braying ; 
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Gleaming  helms,  and  waving  plumes ! 

Chief  triumphant !    Chief  victorious  I 

On  the  field  of  battle  glorious ! 

Crallant  knights,  your  leader  own  him! 

Minstrels,  hail  him  I     Ladies,  crown  him ! 
Room  for  Valour !     Lo,  he  comes ! 

Room  for  Beauty  t     O,  how  &ir, 

With  dark  eyes,  and  tresses  streaming  I 
Never  bard  of  Angel  dreaming 

Saw  a  vision  half  so  raret 

Maidens,  bring  your  garlands  hither, 
Blest  beneath  her  feet  to  wither  I 
Music,  do  thy  best  and  sweetest, 
When  her  dainty  form  thou  greetest  I 

Room  for  Beauty  I     O,  how  &ir  I 

'^  What  would  sink  an  English  girl  into  the 
ground,  gave  the  crowning  rapture  of  that  rap- 
turous evening  to  the  gay  German  beauty: 
Of  course,  even  by  torch  and  moon-light,  she 
was  seen  to  turn  red  and  tremble  as  she  came 
out,  leaning  shily  against  the  Prince;  but 
Helena  saw  her  face,  and  it  was  the  face  of 
one  in  Heaven.     There  is,  perhaps,  only  one 
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such  night  in  every  life :  and  dreary— dreary 
was  the  step,  and  darkened  the  heart  of  the 
grave  and  neglected  sister,  as  she  crept  down 
the  hill — jnst  beyond  the  song  and  the  light 
of  the  blithe  procession,  and  back  into  the 
ball-room ;  certain  that  her  absence  had  never 
been  remarked.  0 !  there  is  mnch  between 
her  feeling  and  envy !  bnt  envy's  pangs  are 
not  greater  than  those  she  endured.  Now  it 
is  hardly  a  less  agony  with  her  to  think  that 
they  ever  had  an  existence. 

**  The  poor  pretty  butterfly's  triumph  ended 
with  the  night  of  the  Prince's  ball,  (did  I  not 
say  he  had  given  it  ?)  and  with  the  kiss  he 
contrived  to  plant  on  the  very  sweetest  place 
of  her  lips,  as  he  put  her  into  her  carriage  for 
Bonn.  For  the  quiet,  humdrum  Professor — 
who  had  been  left,  as  usual,  busy  over  his 
treatise,  like  one  of  those  torpid  animals  im 
cages,  who,  betwixt  feeding-time  and  feeding- 
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time,  may  be  securely  abandoned  to  their 
own  deyices — had  been  surprised  during  their 
absence  by  an  unexpected  yisitant — Palsy. 
They  had  parted  from  him  an  abstracted,  self- 
neglectful  student  —  ere  their  return,  he  had 
fallen  into  that  imbecility  from  which  there 
is  one  relief — Death.  There  were  few  persons 
so  unfit  to  cope  with  the  emergencies  of  sick- 
ness and  affright  as  Madame  Porzheim.  She 
had  not  character  enough  to  suffer  well.  Hys- 
teric succeeded  to  hysteric,  scream  to  scream ; 
and  the  night  went  by,  and  the  hours  in  which 
any  important  help  might  have  been  adminis- 
tered, in  terror  and  confusion.  Helena,  it  is 
true,  offered  to  interpose ;  but  what  can  one, 
who  has  been  habitually  made  a  background 
figure,  effect  at  such  a  juncture  ? — above  all,  a 
girl,  unpractised  in  the  affidrs  of  life  ?  With 
the  morning's  light,  and  the  morning's  bruit 
through  Bonn,  came    also  Prince    Caspar, 
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eager  to  help,  which  meant  condoling  and 
bustling  about,  and  getting  Diana  to  himself 
as  much  as  possible,  and  withdrawing  her 
from  the  house  of  affliction  under  pretence 
that  her  health  was  too  delicate  to  bear  so 
much  distress.  All  was  useless,  and  ill- 
managed.  Sickness  and  vicissitude  do  not 
bring  order  where  order  has  never  existed. 
In  five  days  from  that  ball  at  Grodesberg,  the 
Professor  was  gathered  to  his  fathers :  and 
Want,  and  Poverty,  and  Distress  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

^^Now  spoke  up  Helena;  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  every  one*  by  whom  she  had 
been  flouted  and  made  light  of,  claimed  a 
voice  in  the  family-council.  She  said  few 
words,  but  those  were  to  the  purpose.  The 
Prince,  she  hoped,  would  take  charge  of  her 
sister :  (and  Diana  was  almost  angry  because 
of  the  very  slight  emphasis  on  the  ^  hope.') 
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She  would  so  arrange,  if  every  one  agreed, 
that  her  mother  should  never  want  anything. 
Madame  Porzheim  was  almost  contemptuous. 
Helena  arrange !  Yes ;  the  grave,  quiet,  satur- 
nine girl  seemed  to  have  an  enthusiasm  and  a 
purpose  hitherto  unsuspected.  She  believed 
she  could  sing— could  even  make  a  great 
singer;  she  had  studied  (this  was  brought 
forward  with  difficulty,)  more  than  her  family 
were  aware ;  having  been  much  left  alone  at 
home.  In  short,  she  had  few  fears  for  the 
future;  her  health  was  good,  she  was  cou- 
rageous, and  could  she  only  be  of  use,  and 

become  a  great  artist the  emotion  of  those 

two  prospects  became  too  strong  for  words. 

^^  Poor  Helena !  her  magnificent  plans  re- 
ceived small  countenance.  Madame  Porzheim 
cried  a  little  at  her  offer,  said  ^  she  was  a  kind 
girl,'  and  the  like;  but  threw  herself  into 
Diana's  arms,  and  asked  when  ^  their  darling 
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Prince  was  coming/  and  what  he  had  said  at 
their  last  intenriew.  Poor  Diana  was  happy 
rather  than  precise.  The  Prince  had  been  as 
charming  as  he  always  was;  and  she  bad 
walked  with  him,  as  nsoal^  half  way  np  the 
Kreozberg,  and,  as  usual,  been  stopped  by 
her  yexatious  shortness  of  breath ; — and  she 
had  then  seen  him  riding  off  with  a  party  of 
his  comrades*  They  were  gone  to  a  kegd' 
match  at  Gudenau— and  a  D  was  painted  on 
one  particular  bowl,  which,  of  course,  meant  to 
win ; — and  he  had  given  her  a  brooch,  made 
out  of  a  watch-key  he  had  long  worn,  in 
which  was  set  a  lock  of  his  own  hair.  That 
was  all. 

"  All,  and  not  very  much,  for  a  family  whose 
plans  depended,  it  appeared,  on  the  young 
man*8  princely  pleasure.  He  was  gallant, 
loving,  and  true— -there  was  no  doubt  of  these 
things :  he  even  called  Diana  *  his  little  bhick- 
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eyed  Princess ;'  and  his  mates,  catching  up  the 
phrase,  were  too  glad  to  pin  a  silly  name  on 
the  mother, '  the  Queen  of  Judah ;'  but,  though 
he  knew  the  terribly  straightened  fortunes  of 
the  family,  and  how  no  ingenuity  could  force 
the  poor  Professor's  manuscript  (his  fayourite 
child)  down  the  throat  of  the  most  pliant 
publisher,  he  was  slack  in  speaking  of  the  mar- 
riage which  I  doubt  not  he  meant.     He  might 
have  known  that  his  ball  at  Godesberg,  and 
the  serenade  on  the  hill,  had  figured  in  the 
Wdchenblattf  as  a  precious  piece  of  intelligence ; 
and  that  Madame  Porzheim  had  friends  con- 
siderate enough  to  expedite  the  same  into 
Austria,  to  be  laid  before  the  Aulic  Council 
of  his  august  and  haughty  parents — he  tniyht 
have  been  waiting  their  pleasure.     I  apprehend 
he  was  only  very  young ;  and,  like  other  very 
young  men,  affrighted  at  the  imminent  pro- 
spect of  matrimony,  and  its  settlement,  and  its 
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responsibilities.  At  all  events,  weeks  went 
hjy  and  the  Porzheim  purse  waxed  thin,  and 

matters  were  no  nearer  completion. 

0  m  m  *  * 

"  (Not  to  be  sent  to  England  with  the  fore* 

going./' 

^^  All  this  time  Helena  had  not  been  idle. 

With  an  activitj,  of  which  she  had  hitherto 
shown  no  signs,  she  bent  herself  at  once  and 
energetically  to  work  out  her  schemes — ^be- 
sieged every  manager  she  could  think  of,  and 
every  musician  who  had  ever  crossed  her  way, 
with  applications  for  advice  and  employment — 
set  forth  her  own  wishes,  rather  than  her  own 
pretensions,  with  a  pertinacity  which  it  now 
makes  her  blush  to  recollect.  This  sort  of 
determination  never  wholly  fails  of  its  object. 
Some  one  or  two  pupils,  who  paid  her 
miserably — a  chance  of  engagement  as  terza 
donna  at  Frankfort,  gave  her  sufficient  en- 
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couragement  not  utterly  to  despair,  in  spite 
of  the  palsying  indifference  and  contempt  of 
every  one  around  her.  Her  spirits  rose-— 
this  was  the  happiest  time  she  had  known : 
and  it  was  with  a  strange  feeling  that  she 
heard  Prince  Caspar  once  remark,  as  she  passed 
the  door  of  the  room  where  he  was  seated 
with  his  arm  round  Diana's  waist,  *  That  will 
he  a  striking-looking  woman,  after  all. ' 

"  One  day  she  was  sitting  alone — ^Madame 
Porzheim  engaged  with  some  coffee-visitors  in 
a  neighbouring  house,  and  Diana  '  gone  to  lie 
down ;' — Diana  had  often  *  gone  to  lie  down'  of 
late  days — when  a  carriage,  driven  at  a  rate 
with  which  the  streets  of  Bonn  were  anything 
but  familiar,  was  checked  suddenly  at  their 
door.  Then  came  a  loud  ring,  which  brought 
half  the  neighbourhood  out  to  see,  and  then  a 
light  but  imperious  step,  and  a  door  insolently 
thrown  open.    A  middle-aged  lady  presented 
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herself  in  a  sumptaous  trayelling-dress ;  bat, 
with  a  face  which  drew  off  all  attention  finom 
her  attire :  it  was  so  pale,  and  proud,  and 
regal,  marked  hj  that  peculiaritj  of  tJie 
^  Austrian  lip,'  which  told  Helena  that  the 
peremptory  guest  might  have  yery  august 
blood  in  her  veins.  Helena  was  alive-^awake 
in  an  instant  — with  a  clear  foresight  that  a 
scene  was  at  hand ;— «rose-^but,  ere  she  could 
speak  or  offer  the  lady  a  chair,  she  was 
motioned  aside  with  a  contempt  which  half 
terrified  —  half  exasperated  her ;  and  the 
other  had  begun. 

"  *  You  are  Professor  Porzheim's  widow,  I 
presume ;  and  yet  they  said  you  were  a  Jewess. 
This  is  the  house — is  it  not  V 

**  *  My  mother,  madam,'  began  Helena, '  is 
from  home.' 

**  '  And  are  you  then,'  exclaimed  the  other, 
more  yiolently,  **  the  person  herself  ?    Silly 
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hoy !  bat  they  told  me  she  was  well-looking, 
at  least.    It  mast  have  been  in  some  dranken 

frolic '     For  the  ladj  never  thoaght  to 

spare  the  trembling  girl,  bj  concealing  her 
thoughts.  K  Helena  trembled,  however,  it 
was  not  with  fear,  bat,  in  part,  thankfulness 
that  Diana  was  not  there.  She  began  to 
understand  who  this  might  be. 

<<  <  I  have  no  words,'  continued  the  insolent 
mother,  seating  herself,  as  in  a  judgment-seat, 
*  to  teU  you  what  is  thought  of  your  pro- 
ceedings here.  I  neither  wish  to  remonstrate^ 
not  to  command.  There  must  be  something 
like  equality ....  but  I  can  buy....  Young 
woman,  I  must  know  precisely  how  far  matters 
have  gone  between  you  and  Prince  Caspar.' 

'^  ^  His  mother,  madam  ?'  asked  Helena, 
feeling  that  a  life  might  hang  on  every  word 
she  uttered,  and  anxious  to  gain  a  moment  to 
gather  up  her  thoughts. 
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"  *  What  may  that  concern  you  ?  Yes — 
his  mother — and,  doubtless,  unexpected 
and  unwelcome  in  the  house  of  her  son's 
mistress.' 

^*  Helena  bowed :  while  she  could,  she  would 
rein  in  the  tide  which  was  beginning  to  boil. 
The  haughty  woman  mistook  her  conflict  for 
shame,  and  spoke  more  haughtily. 

"  *  0 !  I  dare  say  you  are  wonder-struck  and 

terrified ;  and,  dressed,  too,  as  you  are !     No 

Prince  expected  to-day,  I  perceive ;  but  you 

may  dress  like  a  Countess  from  to-day.     Yet 

do  not  begin  to  fancy  any  thing  but  separation; 

and,  if  I  pay  you  to  part  from  him  —  and 

whatever  be  the  price  it  shall   be  done — 

you  must  set  the  gold  against  the  spoiled 
fame/ 

"  *  Madam !' 

"' WeU;  how  much,  young  woman?— 
speak  !* 
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"  *  I  will  ask  the  Prince  Caspar/  was 
Helena's  cool  and  steady  reply. 

**  A  deep  red  mounted  into  the  strange 
lady's  face.  *You  will  ask  the  Prince! 
You  will  never  see  him  again !  You  do  not 
deserve  my  mercy ;  for  gold  is  mercy  to  those 
who  have  your  blood  in  their  veins.  But  it 
never  shall  be  said  that  one  of  our  name 
bought  what  he  could  not  pay  for.  And  I 
tmll  have  your  silence.  It  shall  never  be  said 
that  his  father's  son  was  recalled  from  the 
University,  because  of  an  intrigue  with  a 
Jewess  of  Bonn.' 

"  *  No,  madam  !'  retorted  Helena,  her  lips 
trembling  so  that  she  could  hardly  speak. 
*  That  shall  never  be  said.  The  Prince's 
recall  may  postpone,  but  it  will  not  put  an 
end  to  his  marriage.' 

**  There  has  been  many  a  shriek  of  pain  less 
frightful  than  the  lady's  laugh.     '  Marriage ! 
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Marriage !  and  with  one  of  your  ola^,  and 
with  one  of  your  hlood ! — O,  Caspar  is  a  gay 
fellow,  I  know ;  hut  even  he  (were  it  needed) 
could  not  pretend  such  a  thing  for  an  instant. 
Why,  fool,  there  is  no  legal  marriage  betwixt 
such  as  he  and  such  as  you !' 

<<  <  No  legal  marriage  !*  repeated  Helena, 
terrified  for  her  poor  sister ;  and  convinced 
by  the  lady's  manner  that  she  was  playing  no 
part  of  menace.  She  was  too  proud,  and  too 
deeply  enraged  for  that.  '  No  legal  marriage, 
madam !' 

"  *  H  you  wish  to  hear  it  again — no  legal 
marriage !  My  son's  estates  .go  from  him,  if 
he  weds  in  a  rank  inferior  to  his  own.  We 
have  let  him  be  heavily  in  debt,  that. . . .  Why, 
the  fellow  has  fooled  you,  as  he  has  done 
many  a  score  of  girls — ay,  and  some  in  noble 
families.  Come,  poor  child,  if  it  be  so,  I 
will  speak  to  you  more  quietly.    What  sum 
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will  make  you  rich,  accordiag  to  your  desires, 
for  lifer 

<<  <  On  what  grounds  am  I  to  understand,  is 
money  offered  to  me  ?  I  must  know ;  because 
my  sister* . . .  • 

*^  ^  O,  I  forget,  there  is  a  sister  who  wants 
to  be  made  a  singer  of  -—  and  of  course 
must  have  her  share !  Well,  tJiat  is  less  dis- 
respectable  than.. .In  brief,  what  will  you 
have  ?  — ^whether  for  one  or  two,  it  is  of  little 
matter — to  see,  to  speak  with  my  son  no 
more  ?  Though  I  have  not  muoh  patience,  I 
can  pay  you.  Pray  let  us  cut  this  disagree- 
able interview  short.' 

^*  ^  I  have  told  you,  madam,'  replied  Helena, 
'  that  answer  you  I  cannot,  till  I  have  spoken 
with  my  sister — till  I  have  spoken  to  the 
Prince  himself.  If  he  be  so  willing  to  break 
his  noble  word' .... 

Word !   truly !    Word  he  had  never  to 
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give !  Did  no  one  ever  tell  you  what  young 
men  mean  when  they  promise  young  women 
whom  they  cannot  many,  to  love  them  for 
ever  ?  You  need  not  look  so  white ;  I  suspect 
I  have  not  to  deal  with  a  novice.  You  are 
bold,  I  see,  and  know  how  to  make  terms. 
Come,  we  want  to  get  clear  of  this  Bonn  of 
yours.  How  much,  not  to  follow  my  son, 
never  to  write  to  him,  never  to  speak  to  him, 
and  to  sign,  with  your  own  hands,  a  statement, 
that  whatever  has  passed  betwixt  you  was  a 
jest  of  your  mother's  promoting  ?  I  am  too 
long  under  such  a  roof  already/  And  the 
haughty  woman  rose,  with  a  scorn  which  was 
too  much  for  Helena  to  endure. 

"  *  You  are  so,'  was  her  answer,  in  a  tone 
before  which  the  imperious  dame  quailed. 
'  You  have  been  here  too  long,  from  the 
instant  you  crossed  this  threshold!  Gro— 
we  will  not  treat  with  you — ^no  one  but  the 
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Prince  himself  shall  decide.  Leave  this  house, 
I  say!'  for  Helena's  pulses  were  quickened 
by  the  bird-like  voice  of  Diana  in  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber.  She  was  waking  from  her 
feverish  sleep.  She  would  be  in  the  room  in 
another  instant !  And,  strange  to  say,  that 
disdain  of  wounded  feeling  overcame  the  pride 
of  the  insolent  woman  of  rank ;  who  was  wont 
afterwards  to  describe  the  close  of  the  scene 
as  a  juncture  in  which  she  had  been  menaced 
with  personal  violence.  When  the  rush  of 
blood  through  every  vein  had  subsided,  and 
Helena  could  again  look  around  her,  she  was 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber.  Perhaps 
the  visit  had,  after  all,  but  been  an  ugly 
dream ! 

"  It  was  well  for  her  inmiediate  recovery 
that  her  discomposure  or  unwillingness  to 
speak  were  things  her  family  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  noticing.      In   came  poor,   pretty 

yoL.  II.  I 
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Diana,  who  had  managed  to  make  her  monrn- 
ing  especially  becoming,  by  a  coquettish  dis- 
play of  the  most  spotless  white  against  her 
whiter  throat.  Home  came  Madame  Porzheim 
from  her  coffee  visit,  fall  of  small  news,  and 
small  importance  of  her  own  fabrication; 
and  the  sallow  hue  and  the  tronbled  eye  of 
the  Genius  were  not  heeded.  Well  did  Helena 
know  that  no  narration  of  the  scene  would 
conyince  either  mother  or  sister  of  its  reality. 
Bad  passions  might  be  wakened,  which  could 
never  be  laid— distress  excited,  which  might 
act  most  unfavourably  on  the  Beauty's  delicate 
health;  and  the  Prince's  love,  she  hoped, 
might  be  stronger  than  the  mother's  pride. 
That  haughty  lady  would  never  have  taken 
so  long  a  journey,  save  in  an  extremity  of 
fear.  She  would  wait  at  least  four  and  twenty 
hours — ^till  morning;  and,  when  she  asked 
*  whether  the  suitor  was  expected  that  even* 
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iDg/  her  tone  was  so  like  its  wont,  tliat  the 
question  was  answered  with  like  carelessness. 
*  No — the  Prince  had  gone  to  Nieuwied  for 
a  day  and  a  night ;  and  Diana  had  made  him 
promise  not  to  send  her  a  letter  that  evening 
by  his  chasseur.  It  was  a  needless  trouble.' 
**  In  the  morning  it  ran  through  Bonn  that 
the  Prince  had  left  the  town,  never  to  return. 
The  Porzheims  were  not  among  the  last  to 
learn  the  rumour,  which  the  mother  treated 
with  a  contempt  which,  to  say  the  least,  was 
imprudent.  *  She  knew  —  Diana  knew — 
whither  his  Highness  was  travelling'...But 
poor  Diana's  perfect  assurance  was  not 
vaunted  by  the  maiden  herself,  who,  on  one 
pretext  or  other,  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Madame  Porzheim's  superior  knowledge  pro- 
voked her  friends.  ^  Then  she  perhaps  knew, 
moreover,  what  had  made  the  Princess,  his 
mother,  appear  and  disappear  in  the  place  so 

13 
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suddenly?'  The  widow  was  at  fault;  for, 
ere  she  could  deny  the  fact  of  such  an  appa- 
rition, there  was  not  a  child  about  The  Star, 
who  could  not  describe  the  Lady's  proud  face 
and  her  rich  travelling  carriage.  Then  it  came 
out  that  her  visit  to  the  Porzheim  house  had 
been  seen.  Helena  could  no  longer  avoid  her 
communication ;  and  the  agony  she  had  fore- 
seen was  only  the  more  terrible  and  bitter, 
for  the  slight  postponement,  and  the  shallow 
attempt  made  to  keep  up  appearances. 

''  With  all  her  faults  and  follies,  Madame 
Porzheim  was  proud,  as  well  as  weak,  for  her 
darling.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
did  not  accuse  Helena  of  having  done  wrong. 
In  fact,  the  power  of  truth  in  the  girl's  narra- 
tive was  too  strong.  But  the  idea  of  any  one 
daring  to  want  to  buy  off  het  Diana !— *  And 
they  would  see,'  she  continued,  *  that  how- 
ever the  Prince  might  for  the  moment  be 
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OYerruled,  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  give  in  to  such  monstrous  and  haughty  op- 
pression. Diana  knew  that  as  well  as  her- 
self!' But  Diana  wept  and  said  nothing. 
The  shock  had  destroyed  her  past  the  power 
of  hiding  her  misery  or  hoping  its  cure. 
^  Let  people  put  what  interpretation  they 
pleased  on  her  distress,  she  could  not  bear  it 
better.' 

^^  Then  Helena  spoke  again ;  and  was  this 
time  listened  to.  Their  immediate  removal  to 
Frankfort,  she  urged,  was  the  measure  best 
calculated  to  suit  such  sore  hearts  and  impa- 
tient tempers  as  she  had  to  deal  with.  And  she 
quietly,  for  herself,  accepted  the  poor  engage- 
ment half  offered  to  her  by  the  manager  of 
the  Opera,  stipulating  that  her  name  should 
not  be  used.  Ere  long,  the  fruits  of  her  much 
despised  talent  might  be  all  her  mother  and 
sister  would   haye  to  live  upon!     She  had 
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become,  in  one  dark  day,  it  seemed,   the 
counsel  and  support  of  her  family. 

^*  In  better  times,  (how  strangely  one  uses 
words!)  this  affectionate  energy  of  Helena 
would  have  been  an  offence.  Eyen  as  it 
was,  she  was  regarded  secretly,  both  by  her 
mother  and  Diana,  as  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  humiliating  catastrophe.  Who 
knew  —  had  the  Beauty  been  seen  —  what 
effect  might  not  haye  been  produced  ?  They 
forgot  that  the  Beauty's  few  maidenly  but 
tender  words  of  appeal  to  the  Prince  had 
been,  as  yet,  unanswered !  But  anything  was 
better  than  remaining  in  the  scene  of  such 
triumph,  followed  by  such  mortification.  So 
Helena  was  allowed  to  prevail :  and  to  Frank- 
fort they  went. 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

THE  STORY  OF  HELENA  CONCLUDED. 

When  is  man  strong,  until  he  feels  alone  ? 

Bbowninq. 

"  To  Frankfort  they  went ;  and  now 
Helena  became  the  principal  figure  of  the 
three :  and  the  heart-stang  Madame  Porzheim, 
and  the  delicate  fading  Beauty,  fell  into  their 
proper  places — ^as  far  in  background  shadow 
when  set  beside  one  so  resolute,  and  who 
showed  a  will,  if  not  a  character,  equal 
to  every  emergency.  Desperately  is  every 
principle  of  resistance  needed  by  any  one, 
whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  intends 
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to  present  himself  before  the  public,  whaterer 
be  the  form  of  his  presentment;  but,  in  no 
case,  so  desperately  sa  that  of  the  actress. 
On  the  one  side,  every  miserable  passion  is 
at  work  against  her;  on  the  other,  eyery 
degrading  temptation  so  insinuates  itself 
round  her,  that  she  should  haye  nor  eye — 
nor  ear — nor  heart  for  anything  saye  her 
part  and  her  stage  finery;  and  thus  most 
yirtuous  women,  who  haye  graced  the  theatre 
(one  may  almost  extend  the  assertion  to  all 
exhibitions  of  eyery  sort  and  kind)  haye  been 
chargeable  with  selfishness. 

^*  Yet,  let  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  this  sad 
fact,  among  others,  would  haye  theatres  shut 
up,  and  denounced  as  haunts  of  demoralizing 
influence,  as  such  to  be  ayoided— -on  like 
reasonings  discourage  the  merchant's  calling, 
because  its  fruits  are  the  loye  of  gain,  or  the 
encouragement  of  a  gambling  disposition — or 
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the  lawyer's,  because  the  nice  sense  and  keen 
relish  for  truth  are  too  often  therein  sacri- 
ficed—or the  physician's,  as  tending  to  mate- 
rialism, and  a  callous  indifference  to  human 
suffering— or  the  clergyman's,  as  leading  to 
intolerance  and  want  of  humility,  in  place 

of ^ 

**  There  was  nothing  in  Helena  to  soften 
the  hardships  of  her  position.  She  had  not 
that  ready  and  brilliant  genius  which  com- 
mands a  success ;  nor  that  smoothness  (I  will 
not  allow  it  as  sweetness)  of  temper  which 
extricates  its  possessor  from  perils  with  a 
smile  and  a  word,  leaving  none  offended.  Her 
nature  was  deficient  in  graces.  She  was  not 
ready  with  a  jest,  when  her  heart  was  racked 


'  Very  like  the  reasoning  of  a  yonng  man ;  and  one,  let 
me  add,  given  to  play-going.  Ont  of  delicacy  to  my  brother- 
in-law,  the  Rector  of  Paddingbury,  I  have  retrenched  fome 
of  the  above. — ^P.  Gbat. 

I  5 
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with  anxiety  or  ambition ;  she  could  not  offer 
praise  when  her  highly-set  taste  knew  that 
the  thing  before  her  was  bad  and  false.     She 
allowed  her  disgust  of  certain  offences  it  were 
more  politic  not  to  see,  to  be  too  obvious ;  so 
that  every  one,  in  place  of  smoothing  the  thou- 
sand obstacles  of  her  career,  was  glad  to  add 
to  the  number.    Her  parts  were  withheld  from 
her — ^her  dresses  carelessly  made  (and  never 
stood  woman  more  in  need  of  the  enhancements 
of  dress) — her  comrades  neither  humoured 
nor  helped  her  on  the  stage.     Many  a  time 
was  she  let  to  hear,  at  the  side  scenes,  some 
loud  whisper  in  ridicule  of  her  pretensions — 
some  mimicry  of  one  or  two  untoward  tones 
m  her  voice.     The  journalists,   one  and  all, 
abused  her.  The  public  had  rarely  an  opportu- 
nity of  applauding  her— and  more  rarely  took 
^*-     Yet  her  persevering  continuance,  and  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  one   awkwardness 
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after  another,  (no  matter  by  whom  pointed 
out,)  and  her  quiet  impassive  refusal  to  meet 
sneer  by  sneer,  cabal  by  cabal,  might  have 
told  any  one  who  had  watched  her,  that  a  great 
spirit  was  there,  painfully  working  its  way 
onward,  but  whose  progress  was  none  the  less 
sure,  because  it  was  slow  and  difficult.  It 
was  something,  that  a  person  so  little  popular, 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  whom  no  one  could 
help  canvassing,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
company.  But  those  months  in  Frankfort 
maiie  her  old  before  her  prime ! 

**  Then,  too,  there  was  all  the  worry  of  her 
home ;  the  unreasonable  irritability  of  Madame 
Porzheim,  and  her  still  more  unreasonable 
extravagance;  one  day  displeased  at  poor 
Helena's  toiling  on  with  such  small  results; 
another,  enraged  that  a  daughter  of  hers — a 
Prince's  sister-in-law — should,  even  under  a 
feigned  name,  have  adopted  a  profession,  the 
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publicity  of  which  was  degrading.  Nothing 
was  right,  or  sympathetic,  or  confidential, 
betwixt  mother  and  daughter.  True  to  her 
old  showy  tastes,  and  her  plan  of  operations 
— unwilling  to  give  up  hope,  in  the  yery  fece 
of  hopelessness,  Madame  Porzheim  would  not 
condescend  either  to  dress  or  to  lodge  in  a 
manner  befitting  her  condition.  *  Her  Helena's 
caprice  for  the  stage,'  as  she  called  it,  was 
to  be  passed  off  as  an  eccentricity,  over  which 
she  had  no  control.  When  their  dear  Prince 
came  back,  it  would  never  do  for  Diana's 
mother  to  be  found  living  meanly.  It  would 
be  giving  his  haughty  family  the  very  triumph 
they  wanted;  and  another  less  blameable 
motive  was,  the  support  of  the  Beauty's  sinking 
health  and  spirits.  Sinking,  past  doubt,  they 
were,  and  rapidly ;  every  one  saw  it,  but  no 
one  dared  teU  Madame  Porzheim;  and 
Helena,  waved  off  by  mother  and  sister,  was 
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too  deeply  engrossed  in  the  hardships  of  her 
own  struggles  to  have  time  for  close  or  nice 
observation.  Alas !  those  churchyard  tows 
in  Godesberg !  They  had  not  been  spoken  in 
Tain, 

"  So  wretchedly  approached  the  end  of  the 
year — the  clouds  hanging  lower  and  lower 
every  day.  Yet,  in  spite  of  gathering  debt  and 
a  delicacy  which  almost  amounted  to  wreck 
and  ruin  on  the  part  of  her  favourite,  Madame 
Porzheim  bore  up.  I  suspect  she  had,  at  last, 
stooped  her  pride,  to  write  to  Prince  Caspar, 
and  had  received  some  equivocating  answer — 
some  distant  promise  of  a  future  meeting — 
which  she  had  chosen  to  interpret  in  her  own 
way ;  and,  after  this,  the  tidings  that  a  new 
Austrian  regiment  was  daily  expected  to 
arrive  at  Mayence,  and  with  it  several  young 
noblemen  of  family,  buoyed  up  the  thoughtless 
woman  to  such  a  point  that  she  insisted  on 
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Diana's  throwing  off  her  mourning,  and 
appearing,  on  New  Year's  Day,  in  an  elegant 
and  gay-coloared  costume  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive description.  She  had  a  presentiment, 
she  said,  that  something  would  happen  before 
the  year  was  a  day  old;  and  the  few  who 
still  overlooked  her  proceedings  laughed  once 
again  at  her  reckless  folly,  which  almost 
obscured  their  pity  for  the  poor  victim  of  it. 
In  the  morning,  however,  when  Diana  had 
exchanged  her  black  for  the  exquisite  blue 
dress,  trimmed  with  pale  fur,  the  truth  burst 
upon  Helena! — the  frightful  ghastliness  of 
that  sweet  face-^the  spectral  thinness — the 
hard,  dry  cough  !  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
had  to  do  with  mad  people ;  for  a  broad  hint 
of  her  terrors  only  called  from  Madame  Porz- 
heim  an  amiable  reply  like  this,  '  Diana 
looking  poorly,  you  think?  What  would  you 
give  to  look  so  well?    and,  if  I  am  not 
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cruelly  mistaken,  she  will  look  differently 
ere  evening.  A  part  of  them'  (she  did  not 
say  whom)  *  arrived  last  night — the  rest .  •  •  • 
Hark !  is  not  that  their  music  already  V 

^*  It  was  one  of  those  rich,  and  clear,  and 
inspiriting  flourishes  of  wind-instruments,  by 
way  of  commencement  to  a  quick  step,  such 
as  is  only  to  be  heard  from  an  Austrian 
military  band.  The  mother  looked  at  her 
daughter  triumphantly,  undismayed  by  the 
agitation  of  the  fragile  girl.  I  suppose  she 
had  absolutely  deluded  herself  into  believing 
what  she  wished;  and  all  that  day,  even 
though  the  proud  music  went  by  without 
bringing  into  sight  the  desired  form,  the 
insanity  lasted.  A  fluttered  smUe  was  on 
the  mother's  lips;  she  was  out  upon  the 
stairs  a  thousand  times  —  she  was  placing 
Diana  in  as  many  different  comfortable  posi- 
tions— ^with  the  dry  throat,  and  the  scorching 
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flash,  and  the  quiyering  nerves,  of  expectation 
which  is  working  itself  up  into  torture. 

**  *  0,  mother !'  whispered  Helena,  when, 
on  returning  from  a  late  rehearsal,  she  was 
scared  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  fever; 
*  for  her  sake  be  still,  I  entreat  you.' 

'^  And  the  answer  was  a  frown  of  suspicion 
and  a  smile  of  contemptuous  security;  but, 
long  ere  the  day  shut  in,  it  had  become 
necessary  to  administer  a  composing  draught 
to  Diana ;  and  it  would  have  melted  a  heart 
of  stone  to  see  the  poor  mother  hurrying  from 
the  window  to  the  sofa,  and  from  the  sofa  to 
the  window,  and  arranging  the  curls  against 
the  thin,  hectic  cheek,  and  covering  up  the 
attenuated  neck  and  shoulders  with  a  gay- 
coloured  shawl.  At  length  she  turned,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  nervous  impatience,  to  her 
younger  daughter :  *  Do  go  to  your  own 
room,    Helena,  if  you  wish  to  oblige 
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I  cannot  bear  to  know  that  you  are  there — 
watching  us !' 

"  HeavUy,  and  in  silence,  the  grave,  un- 
loved girl  obeyed ;  with  a  misery  of  heart, 
she  has  since  owned,  which  no  subsequent 
day  of  trial  brought.  She  was  not  a  weeper, 
but  a  few  big  drops  would  fall  on  the  leaves 
of  music  she  held  in  her  hand.  They  must 
be  wiped  away,  and  no  more  permitted  to 
fall :  for  there  was  a  new  part  to  be  studied, 
in  which  Helena  thought  she  might  possibly 
find  one  moment  for  doing  herself  credit. 
The  passage  was  a  singularly  uncouth  one  to 
sing,  (like  many  in  the  modem  German 
Operas,)  and  would  require  hard  hours  of  re- 
petition ;  and,  with  Death  at  her  heart,  she 
arranged  her  sand-glass,  wrapped  her  feet,  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  in  the  feather  coverlet  of 
the  bed,  and  began  to  practice  the  phrase  over 
and  over  again : — (by  courtesy)  to  sing ! 
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"  How  long  she  sate  thus — ^the  yoice  me- 
chanicallj  repeating  its  task,  the  mind  wan- 
dering in  regions  not  very  far  from  despair 
and  madness — she  might  never  have  told  ;  but 
for  a  sudden  and  terrible  confusion  in  the 
house  below,  immediately  following  the  sharp 
report  of  a  pistol.  I  said  (did  I  not  ?)  that 
Madame  Porzheim  had  chosen  to  live  in  a 
hotel,  to  make  a  better  show.  The  cata- 
strophe, whatoTer  it  might  be,  was  in  an  apart- 
ment on  the  story  beneath  her. 

*^  She  rushed  out  upon  the  staircase,  and, 
strange  as  it  sounds,  the  cry  of  ^  The  young 
French  gentleman  shot  himself !'  was  a  relief 
to  her  for  a  passing  instant.  Something  yet 
more  terrible  she  had  feared.  The  unfortunate 
man,  it  appeared,  had  lost  all  he  was  worth  at 
play.  But  even  the  ghastly  comfort  of  disco- 
vering that  the  person  whom  such  a  calamity 
had  befallen  was  merely  a  stranger  was  of 
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short  daration.  Poor  Diana  and  her  mother 
had  rushed  out  of  their  sitting-room  on  the 
instant : — they  had  caaght  a  glimpse  of  the 
victim  in  his  last  agonies;  and  whether  it 
might  be  the  horror,  acting  npon  a  feeble 
frame  already  wound  up  to  a  point  of  ex- 
citement beyond  its  power  to  sustain-— or, 
whether  the  yital  powers  had  been  more 
impaired  than  any  one  had  imagined,  the 
Beauty,  from  a  terrible  hysteric,  into  which 
she  was  thrown  by  the  first  shock,  passed 
into  a  state  of  convulsive  frenzy  there  was  no 
allaying.  Her  cries  were  heard  without  the 
house,  all  the  night  long;  but,  towards 
morning,  they  became  lower  and  lower ;  and, 
ere  the  physician  dared  say  that  the  paroxysm 
was  subdued,  it  was  too  evident  that  Life  was 
ebbing  fast  away.  The  Prince's  name  was 
almost  the  last  word  on  her  lips;  and  then 
she  murmured,  '  0,  Helena !  why  did  you  let 
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them  go  ?' — A  deep  sigh,  and  the  child  of  so 
many  proud  hopes  lay  dead  on  her  mother's 
bosom. 

"  I  would  hurry  over  such  fearful  scenes : 
but  women  live  through  them,  and  Helena's 
worst  was  hardly  come.  Poor  Diana's  parting 
appeal  to  her  sister  was  treasured  up  by  the 
distracted  mother,  as  haying  almost  the 
solemnity  of  an  imprecation.  She  had  never 
spared  Helena,  and  vented  the  full  force  of 
anguish  on  her  now — expended  every  injurious 
and  bitter  reproach  which  grief  could  invent 
— accused  her  of  envy,  of  a  desire  to  supplant 
her  sister— of  a  wish  even  to  destroy  happi- 
ness she  felt  she  was  not  bom  for.  The 
affliction  of  Madame  Porzheim  took  the  form 
of  sleeplessness,  and  she  would  wake  up 
Helena,  when  the  latter  had  sunk  to  slumber, 
worn  out  with  a  long  day's  cruel  fatigue,  to 
listen  to  fresh  taunts  and  upbraidings.    And 
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all  thia,  remember,  was  to  be  borne  in  addi- 
tion to  the  straggles  with  professional  diffi- 
culties, such  as  few  women  haye  been  called 
upon  to  endure.  *  Do  you  wonder,  now,'  she 
said  to  me,  after  describing  that  time,  ^  that 
I  have  neither  youth  nor  cheerfulness  left  in 
me?  It  seems  to  me  as  if,  then,  I  was 
subdued  to  the  point  of  not  being  able  to 
raise  my  hand  against  myself.  Since  then,  I 
have  neither  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  felt  as  other 
women  do.* 

"  Yet — staggering,  as  I  may  call  it — ^under 
these  frightful  trials,  to  which  miserable 
poverty  was  further  added,  Helena  still  con- 
trived to  keep  her  position  in  the  theatre. 
One  or  two  of  the  haunters  of  such  places 
began  to  notice  her,  and  showed  signs  of 
wishing  to  befriend  her.  Among  these,  was 
an  elderly  woman.  It  will  tell  enough,  if  I 
say  that  this  was  Madame  Huttenbrenner, 
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who  was  with  Mademoiselle  Porzheim  at 
Venice  at  the  time  when  I  made  her  acquaint- 
ance. The  woman  was  civil,  and  serviceable, 
and  motherly;  able,  it  seemed,  to  keep  off 
little  annoyances,  and  to  render  small  assist- 
ance. The  distressed  Madame  Porzheim  be- 
came tamer  and  more  qniet  in  her  company — 
an  unspeakable  relief  to  Helena.  She  knew, 
too,  how  to  comfort ;  by  telling  the  sad  girl 
tales  of  other  great  artists,  who  had  passed 
through  ordeals  more  fiery.  Having  lived 
many  years  in  Italy,  she  gave  Helena  some 
help  in  the  language.  In  short,  by  very  slow 
degrees,  she  had  fairly  taken  her  place  in  the 
fsimily  joys  and  sorrows,  and  had  brought 
both  mother  and  daughter  to  lean  upon  her, 
and  trust  her.  It  appeared,  not  long  after- 
wards, that  she  had  lent  Madame  Porzheim 
money. 

<<  I  am  impatient  to  be   done  with  this 
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painful  narrative,  as  there  is  yet  more  to  tell. 
It  became  evident  to  every  one  that,  in  Diana's 
death,  the  doting  mother  had  received  her 
own  summons.  The  bitterness  of  her  grief — 
her  violence  to  the  mnch-endnring  Helena-^ 
were  bnt  so  many  signs  of  nervous  disease; 
To  this  succeeded  a  most  unconquerable 
restlessness.  She  declared  she  would  go  to 
Vienna — she  would  seek  Prince  Caspar  out — 
sometimes  to  reproach  him,  she  said,  for  the 
ruin  he  had  wrought — sometimes,  to  deliver  to 
him  a  message  from  Diana.  '  Of  course,' 
(with  withering  sarcasm)  '  she  did  not  expect 
Helena  to  bear  her  company.  She  was  able 
to  go  alone — she  meant  to  beg  her  way — 
and,  if  she  never  reached  her  journey's  end — 
60  much  the  better !' 

*'  Frantic  and  irrational  as  all  this  was,  it 
was  not  to  be  gainsaid  for  any  great  length 
of  time.     The  physician  pronounced  it  as  his 
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opinion  that  the  only  chance  of   Madame 
Porzheim's  recovery  was,  gentle  removal  to 
a  more  southern  climate.      Helena  looked 
aghast  at  such   a  verdict.      How  was    the 
removal  to  be  effected  ?    They  had  no  friends 
— ^no  money;  and  then  came  kind,  whisper- 
ing, Madame  Hattenbrenner.  She  was  wanting 
to  go  to  Italy.     It  was  the  very  scheme  to 
ripen  Helena's  talent;  and,  if  the  latter  would 
condescend  to  study  acting  and  declamation 
with  her,  (as  a  pupil,  she  made  haste  to  add,) 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  they  might  pay 
their  way,  by  concert-giving  and  acting  occa- 
sionally ;  and  the  Huttenbrenner  was  known 
to  have  been  very  useful  to  many  distinguished 
artists.    *  AH,'  she  would  boast,  '  in  whom  she 
had  interested  herself  had  come  to  high  emi- 
nence; Helena,  she  was  convinced,  would  be  no 
exception.'    It  would  be  easier  to  combat  the 
Austrian  plan,  e,,  route,  than  at  Frankfort. 
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^^  This  was  all  too  plausible  not  to  catch 
Helena's  attention,  and  to  minister  hope  to 
her  worn  spirits.  A  thousand  reasons  made 
her  loathe  Frankfort.  She  felt  as  if  there 
she  could  never  get  on.  If  the  voice  of  kind- 
ness did  not  ring  true  in  her  ear  —  if  she 
could  not  heartily  respond — the  fault  was  in 
her  own  history.  How  should  such  a  one 
believe  in  the  care  or  interest  of  any  living 
being?  So,  to  herself,  she  smoothed  down 
her  secret  mistrust ;  and,  half  in  hope — ^half 
in  callous  recklessness  —  acquiesced  in  the 
scheme.  Money  was  found,  somehow  or  other, 
to  pay  the  few  debts  they  had  in  Frankfort, 
and  the  three  women  set  forth  to  seek  their 
fortunes. 

*^  As  far  as  Manheim  and  Heidelberg  the 
scheme  answered  passably  well.  The  new 
friend  was  obliging,  if  not  agreeable;  the 
bereaved    woman    less    unmanageable   on  a 
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journey  than  while  stationary ;  and  Helena's 
talent  did  suffice  for  their  strictly  regulated 
travelling  expenses.  Stuttgart  was  to  be 
the  next  point ;  but  they  were  compelled  to 
stop  at  Heilbronn;  for  Madame  Porzheim 
suddenly  sickened,  and  could  be  carried  no 
further.  It  had  been,  then,  but  a  few 
moments'  respite!  and  long-drawn  was  the 
agony,  this  time,  ere  the  cord  was  loosened. 
Enough  to  say,  that,  but  for  their  new  friend, 
Madame  Porzheim  must  haye  died  in  the 
street,  or  in  a  hospital. 

"  Helena  was  now  quite  alone  in  the  world ; 
and,  after  this  death,  the  reckoning  was  to 
come.  She  was  heavily  in  debt  to  Madame 
Huttenbrenner ;  and,  with  the  stem  direct- 
ness which  belongs  to  her,  led  as  early  as 
possible  to  the  subject.  What  passed  in  their 
conversations  I  have  never  been  told ;  but  it 
IS  evident  that,  from  that  moment,  suspicion 
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and  misgiving  began  to  creep  into  the  girl's 
mind,  and  a  secret  determination  to  dis- 
engage herself  as  soon  as  possible  from  a 
protectress  who  differed  so  strangely  from 
herself.  It  was  necessary  to  be  yery  wary ; 
for  she  had  to  deal  with  a  mistress  of  art, 
one  whose  boast  it  was  that  *  she  never  had 
failed  in  her  life;  merely  by  patience,  and  sweet 
temper,  and  the  impossibility  of  sleeping.' 
Thank  God,  however!  the  innocent  have  with 
them  an  Ithuriers  spear,  which  provides  for 
their  escape  from  snares  in  a  thousand  ways, 
without  their  knowing  it.  To  repay  the 
Huttenbrenner  —  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
her  debt,  even,  seemed  a  Herculean  labour ; 
but  this  Helena  insisted  on  doing,  though  she 
lived  on  bread  and  water ;  and  in  fact  had, 
in  reality,  almost  accomplished  this,  ere  they 
arrived  in  Venice.     That  done,  she  felt  she 
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might   breathe.     Her    companion    was    do 
longer  immoveable ! 

"  Lulled  by  the  approach  to  placidity  and 

tranquillity  in  Helena'8  manners^  and  shallow 

in  her  coarse  wisdom,  the  woman  began  to 

allow  a  little  more  of  her  real  nature  to  be 

seen  than  she  had  shown  at  first.     Perhaps, 

to  be  just,  the  wretch  had  been  rebuked  and 

softened,  for  awhile,  by  those  miserable  scenes 

of  distress  and  bereavement.     Now,  however, 

her  voice  began  to  be  heard  in  complaint  of 

the  excessively  slow  progress  made  in  her  art 

by  Helena.     She  *  hoped  that  they  could  not 

have  been  mistaken ; — would  give  something 

for  a  better  opinion  than  their  own,  or  even 

the  Italian  singing-master's,  whose  interest, 

of  course,  it  was  to  induce  the  pupil  to  con- 

tinue  her  course  of  study ;'  and,  as  it  were, 

g»ve  a  colour  of  probability  to  this  change 

mood,    there    seemed    no  possibUity  of 
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making  any  agreement  with  any  of  the 
Operas  at  Venice.  Helena  received  all  these 
hints  passively ;  she  even  allowed  the  Hut- 
tenbrenner  to  talk  of  calling  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  noble  patron  or  two !  Once  or 
twice,  a  visitor  had  broken  the  solitude  she 
had  insisted  upon  ere  quitting  Germany,  as 
an  article  not  to  be  infringed ;  and  she  -had 
allowed  it  to  pass,  making  her  escape  as 
quickly  as  possible.  She  had  sung  to  one  or 
two  prejudiced  old  Italian  dilettanti^  and, 
alas !  with  meagre  success.  But  she  was 
not  prepared  for  an  apparition  which  greeted 
her  one  evening  when  she  returned  from  a 
short  absence.  A  gentleman  was  sitting  with 
Madame  Huttenbrenner— an  old  acquaintance, 
it  seemed,  from  the  easy  tone  of  their  talk. 
The  room  was  dusky,  and  for  an  instant  she 
could  see  no  features ;  and  she  would  not 
believe  in  the  voice,  though  the  words  were 
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German.  But,  on  Checco's  bringiog  in  a 
light,  the  terror  proved  too  well  founded. 
It  was  Prince  Caspar ! 

**  He,  too,  was  as  little  prepared  to  meet 
Helena  as  she  bad  been  to  encounter  him; 
but  the  wrench  of  the  past  year,  accomplished 
by  his  ambitious  mother,  had  destroyed  him  for 
life.     From  a  thoughtless  boy,  he  had  become 
a  reckless  yoluptnary.     So  he  presently  re- 
covered his  composure— could  take  even  the 
tone  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  befriend  and 
assist — and  meet  the  indignant  silence  within 
which  she  at  first  confined  herself,  with  an 
unblushing  indifference  for  which   she  was 
no  match.     The  old  woman  quitted  the  room. 
He  became  familiar ;    he  would  have  become 
caressing,  and  so  secure,  it  seemed,  of  afiELvour- 
able  reception  of  one  who  travelled  nnder  the 
Hnttenbrenner's  wing  !     Perhaps  it  was  weU 
for  Helena  that  words,  for  an  instant,  would 
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not  come.  Perhaps,  too,  the  youth  was 
flushed  with  wine,  and  stupidly  mistook 
silence  for  non-reluctance.  But  the  next  look 
and  word  (though  courteous  in  seeming  and 
sound)  set  the  torrent  of  passion  free.  And, 
degraded  as  he  had  become  by  keeping  com- 
pany with  his  own  unworthy  thoughts,  and 
hardened  into  an  epicurean  efirontery  by  the 
profuse  indulgence  in  every  licence  with 
which  he  had  been  encouraged  to  pay  himself 
for  the  sacrifice  of  one  honest  affection,  he 
shrunk  from  her  presence,  pierced  by  the 
scorn,  struck  dumb  with  confusion  by  the 
clear-sighted  indignation  of  a  beggared  and 
nameless  girl — ^he  so  rich  and  powerful ! — she 
with  such  *  a  stormy  sea  before  her !'  Had 
a  Queen  spoken  to  her  most  abject  slave,  she 
could  not  have  forbidden  him  to  appear  be- 
fore her  again  with  more  withering  insolence 
— ^not  have  cut  short  reply,  or  attempt  to 
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reinstate  himself  with  more  peremptory  com- 
mand ;  and,  feeling  more  dead  than  aliTC, 
the  strong  man  crawled  from  her  presence, 
execrating  the  false  representations  which  had 
lured  him  thither,  and  too  terrified  by  her 
fearful  yehemence  to  be  aware  that,  in  place 
of  the  tame,  passive  creature  he  had  been  in- 
yited  to  condescend  to,  he  had  looked  upoa 
a  woman  raised  aboye  all  eartUy  beauty,  by 
the  intense  passion  which  had  lit  up  her  eyes 
and  blazed  on  her  cheeks — and  who  had 
used  words  which  would  follow  him  to  his 
grave  like  a  curse  !  Could  Helena  have 
measured  the  utter  abasement  of  spirit  in 
which  her  visiter  left  her,  even  she  might 
have  owned  that  Diana  was  not  unavenged. 

"  The  rest  is  known  to  you.  But  what  is 
to  come  to  this  strangely-gifted,  strangely- 
desolate  creature  ?  There  is  a  storm  brewing 
betwixt  her  and  Golstein  ;   thongh  neither,  as 
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yet,  knows  it;   and  when  I  am  gone I 

must  take  measures  before  I  go  to  put  her 
beyond  his  power  to  control  or  to  injure  her 
tyrannically.  But  what  lives  these  women 
of  genius  lead !" 


There  is  much  more  of  this  rhapsody,  in 
which  the  birth  of  some  strange  and  con- 
tradictory feelings  may  be  seen ;  but,  as  it 
is  principally  ejaculatory,  and  written  in  a 
loose,  rambling  style,  and,  as  Harriet  (who 
is  very  impatient  with  this  part)  insists  that 
the  ladies  will  have  no  need  of  it  to  elucidate 
the  events  which  follow,  it  is,  on  conside- 
ration, left  out  by  their  humble  servant, 
P,  Gray. 


K  O 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


INTRIGUE. 


What  haye  I  to  do  with  thee, 
DuU,  nnjoyous  Constancy  P 

Joanna  Bailue. 

An  old  relation  of  mine  used  to  say  that, 
when  a  young  gentleman  told  his  history  to 
a  young  lady,  he  was  not  yery  far  from  a 
proposal  (or  proposition)  of  love ;  and  that, 
when  a  young  lady  did  the  same  to  a  young 
gentleman,  it  was  in  expectation  of  as  much. 
But  there  is  no  general  rule,  I  apprehend,  in 
such  cases.  And  the  story  of  Helena  had  by 
no  means  come  all  at  once,  but  in  fragments. 
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apparently  in  spite  of  herself— very  little 
of  it  (that  was  suspicious)  being  disclosed  in 
the  presence  of  Golstein. 

The  two  trayelling  companions  were  fast 
approaching  a  state  of  mutual  reserve.  To 
all  appearance,  Walter  was  seriously  obliged 
to  the  Austrian;  and  the  latter  earnestly 
interested  in  so  bright  and  intelligent  a  com- 
rade. Yet  the  pair  spent  hours  together  in 
total  silence ;  as  one  day,  for  instance,  when 
the  foreigner  was  burning  letters  and  papers, 
and  the  Englishman  on  his  sofa  lay  watching 
the  sparks  wander  and  die  out  on  the  hearth, 
with  little  speculation  in  his  eye,  but  per- 
turbations at  his  heart  which  would  have  ill 
borne  disclosure.  At  length,  raising  himself 
on  his  elbow  with  an  irritable  start, "  Checco !" 
cried  he  to  the  Venetian,  "  take  those  papers 
from  the  hearth,  and  bum  them  elsewhere 
for  II  Barone.     The  sight  of  it  fidofets  me.'' 
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^^  The  Signor  wants  some  air  to-day — some 
change  —  something  to  amuse  him,"  replied 
the  faithfol  creature,  with  a  bright  smile, 
and  a  rus^  side-look  towards  the  being  he 
hated  so  keenly  and  watched  so  closely; 
**  and  here  are  letters  from  England ;  I  have 
brought  them  from  the  post  myself/' 

Carew  took  the  packet  from  his  hand  me- 
chanically, rather  than  with  a  lover's  haste. 
**  0,  from  Lady  Kelsea !"  was  the  yawning 
exclamation :  *^  that  may  keep ;  I  dare  say  it 
is  full  of  cheap  commissions,  and  stale  London 
gossip.  This,"  breaking  the  seal  of  another, 
**  looks  more  promising — (Checco,  you  need 
not  wait) — ^From  some  one  I  don't  know. 
Golstein,  do  you  believe  in  handwriting  show- 
ing character  ?  Do  you  know  English  writing 

enough  to  discriminate?     Is  this  not  beau- 
tiful r 

"  A  mercantile  hand,"  replied  the  other. 
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leaving  the  hearth  to  glance  at  the  paper. 
^*  Your  man  of  business,  I  should  suppose- 
about  those  nielli  and  alabasters.  I  was  be* 
ginning  to  wonder  why  we  never  heard  of 
their  arrival..." 

Golst^in  paused  suddenly ;  he  stood  now 
behind  Carew,  and  out  of  view ;  but  Checco, 
who  was  gathering  up  an  armfuU  of  papers 
from  the  hearth,  did  not  lose  the  intense  ex- 
pression of  interest,  dismay,  and  some  worse 
passion,  which  sprung  into  the  Austrian's 
face. 

*^  There  must  be  something  in  that  busi- 
ness letter,"  said  the  Arlechino  to  himself, 
"  which  does  not  please  11  Barone !" 

**  What  can  all  this  mean  ?"  said  the  un- 
conscious Carew,  reading  to  himself.  **  ^  A 
Statement  of  the  Case  of  .. ..'    They  write 

to  me  very  far  for  money,  I  must  say 

signed  Edward  Pomfret.     0, 1  see  it  is  not 
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money  they  want — the  Pomfrets  are  all  deli- 
cate alike^  and  generous !  It  is  a  commission 
for  70Q,  Golstein ;  a  poor  dame  de  compagnie, 
who  lives  in  the  fiimily  of  one  of  my  friends ; 
she  has  heen  heartlessly  abandoned,  it  seems, 
by  a  relation  of  hers;  and  thinks  she  may 
find  traces  of  him,  by  application  to  the 
Police.  Poor  creature !  I  wonder  whether  she 
&ncies  she  could  lure  such  a  man  back  if  she 
were  to  find  him.  But  you  haye  read  it  all 
over  my  shoulder." 

"  N — ,  no,  no,  on  my  honour." 
^^  Something    like   it,   though,   Golstein ; 
but,  I  observe  that  you  foreigners  have  not 
our  English   ideas  about  such  matters.     A 

letter  with  us  in  England  is  as  sacred  as 

Don't  I  hear  Mademoiselle  Porzheim  trying 
the  rondo  from  *  Niobe  V  Pray  open  the  door 
wide,  Golstein.  It  is  more  than  she  can 
manage.    The  song  requires  a  voluble  as  well 
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as  a  solid  yoice ;  and  hers  is  only  the  latter, 
as  yet."  And  in  time  to  the  particularly 
marked  movement  of  **  I  tuoi  freqnenti 
palpiti/'  onr  hero,  good-naturedly  anxious  to 
give  Golstein  time  to  digest  the  lesson  he  had 
given  him,  broke  the  seal  of  Lady  Kelsea's 
letter. 

It  was  now  Carew's  turn  to  be  electrified. 
After  lazily  turning  over  two  pages  full  of 
slip-slop  as  faded  as  the  perfume  of  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  written,  or  the  hand  which 
had  traced  it  —  after  making  a  lip,  (as 
Harriet  calls  it)  at  the  expected  list  of  cheap 
commissions,  which  proved  longer  and  shabbier 
than  he  had  anticipated,  he  came  upon  the 
paragraph  of  country  news,  and  strange 
enough  it  was. 

"  *  I  have  left  the  Park  for  Grafton  Street 
some  weeks  earlier  than  usual,'  said  her  Lady- 
ship, *  owing  to  these  disgraceful  transactions 
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atDimwood.  Mrs.Pomfret's  husband  has  chosen 
to  tarn  free-thinker^  and  throw  np  his  living : 
after^  I  doubt  not,  having  saved  a  sufficient  in-* 
come  in  the  Church ;  since,  to  judge  from  their 
manner  of  living,  they  must  have  been  rich. 
The  afiair  has  made  a  complete  schism  be- 
tween  myself  and  the  family.  These  are 
times  when  we  cannot  afford  to  falter 
in  our  support  of  the  Establishment ;  and  I 
had  no  inclination  to  outrage  my  neighbours^ 
by  receiving  them  at  the  Park.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  how  far  your  friend  Mr. 
Rose,  whom  I  very  incautiously  invited  down 
there,  is  from  sharing  my  sentiments.  After 
hanging  about  the  rectory  all  winter,  he  and 
Miss  Pomfret  are  going  to  be  married  im* 
mediately/  " 

A  scream  of  surprise  burst  from  Walter. 
He  sprang  from  his  recumbent  position, 
and,  rushing  across  the  room,  closed  the  door 
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on  that  distracting  music.  *^  Rose  marry  my 
Grace  !"  he  cried.  "  Rose  !"  There  were  a 
few  words  more  frightfully  confirmatory  of 
the  fact,  all  monstrous  as  it  seemed.  A  group 
modelled  by  Grace  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  dilettante ;  it  had  excited  his  interest ; . 
an  acquaintance  had  ensued.  He  had  win* 
tered  at  the  Park,  and  this  was  the  end 
of  it! 

How  ill  do  we  bear  the  unceremonious  ful- 
filment of  our  half-formed  wishes ! — ^how  ill 
brook  being  driven  by  Fate  along  the  very 
path  down  which  we  were  blindly  hurrying, 
in  spite  of  Fate !  With  the  tumult  raised  by 
this  astounding  intelligence,  was  mixed  re- 
morse, jealousy — ^the  rage  at  seeing  an  inferior 
being  (for  such  Carew  felt  his  friend  to  be) 
coolly  carrying  away  the  prize  from  one  of  a 
finer  nature.  The  atrocious  wickedness  of 
Rose  came  before  him  in  colours  as  flagrant 
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as  bis  own  irresolution :  then,  Rose's  shameful 
inconsistency,  who  had  always  expressed 
such  a  regard  for  rank  and  station,  and  for 
persons  who  stood  well  in  the  world's  eye ; 
whose  favourite  word  was  ^^  position  f^  and 
whose  favourite  dream,  influence.  How  could 
such  an  one  have  belied  his  life  by  the  choice 
of  the  daughter  of  a  renegade  clergyman, 
(a  character  from  which  Walter  himself 
shrunk),  save  for  the  express  and  malicious 
purpose  of  directly  injuring  his  absent  friend  ? 
I  know  not  how  to  describe  the  contempt — 
the  desire  for    vengeance   which   possessed 

Carew  at  that  moment.     As  to  Grace he 

shrunk  from  the  thoughts  of  her.  They  could 
not  be  endured.  He  was  not  blameless  there ! 
And,  wincing  as  in  fear  of  the  reiteration  of 
some  poignant  sting,  he  threw  wide  the  door 
again,  to  give  himself  up  to  the  diversion  of 
the  unconscious  music  in  the  next  room. 
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**  I  am  afraid  your  news  from  England  is 
not  agreeable/'  said  Golstein,  with  the  face 
of  a  surgeon  witnessing  the  spasms  of  a 
patient  tortured  by  some  cruel  operation. 

"  Nothing !  —  nothing !  —  nothing  !"  was 
Carew's  impatient  answer.  ^^  It  is  that  eternal 
singing  which  makes  me  irritable.  I  must 
follow  the  tune !  Checco,  order  the  carriage 
round.  No !  have  a  horse  saddled !  I  must 
ride !" 

"Ride,  Signer!   for  mercy's  sake!" 

but  a  stamp  of  the  foot  cut  short  the  valet's 
remonstrance ;  and  he  was  contented  to  creep 
out,  to  lame  all  the  horses  in  Lombardy,  if 
need  were,  ere  his  moody  master  should 
mount  that  day. 

"  You  are  overlooking  one  of  your  packets," 
said  Golstein,  hoping  to  get  some  further  in- 
sight into  the  causes  of  such  a  storm.  Carew 
turned  hastily.     The  letter  was  from  Rose. 
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Walter's  better  angel  had  already  suggested 
the  possibility  of  Lady  Kelsea  being  mistaken ; 
so  he  tore  open  the  paper  with  eager  haste  : 
ready  to  be  appeased.  But,  alas !  the  epistle 
referred  to  a  former  letter  which  had  never 
reached  him  more  nearly  than  Golstein's  desk ; 
and  declared,  without  now  mentioning  any 
names,  that  the  marriage  already  alluded  to 
would  be  accomplished  ere  he  wrote  again — 
spoke  in  good  phrases  of  the  writer's  happy 
prospects  —  and  claimed  congratulations, 
**  which,  however,"  it  was  added,  "  are  more 
than,  from  my  knowledge  of  your  peculiar 
temper,  I  dare  expect.  But  you  will  never 
move  through  life  easily,  till  you  are  prepared 
for  changes  more  extraordinary  than  this 
among  your  friends.  My  lady  elect  hopes 
she  may  venture  to  send  you  her  kind  wishes 
for  your  recovery." 

There  it  was  then !   the  infamy  complete 
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in  that  cool  confession^  and  brazened  out,  too, 
nnder  cover  of  a  piece  of  advice !  Till  he 
had  seen  that  letter,  Carew  might  possibly 
have  doubted  Lady  Kelsea  being  as  incorrect 
as  she  was  intriguing.  Now  it  was  all  clear 
enough.  The  slackening  of  Grace's  corre- 
spondence— the  restraint  obvious  in  the  last 
few  words  he  had  received  from  her — all  so 
many  preliminaries  "  to  the  kind  wishes  for 
his  recovery  !''  There  was  a  sort  of  truculent 
satisfaction  in  dwelling  on  these  things — in 
aggravating  the  consciousness  of  injury ! — So 
best  might  he  escape  from  the  self-reproach 
that  wanted  to  be  heard !  Carew  rushed  to 
his  desk,  and  snatched  thence  Grace's  last 
letters.  Yes ;  there  could  be  no  doubt — all 
was  plain  enough,  and  too  plain.  Those 
measured  phrases — that  very  careful  penman- 
ship—that faltering  in  a  certain  "  Dear  Wal- 
ter !*' — those  few  cautious  words  of  praise,  of 
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"  your  cultivated  friend  Mr.  Rose !" ....  If 
his  heart  had  been  tempted  during  the  past 
months  of  bodily  weakness,  hers  had  coolly, 
deliberately  wandered  from  its  old  promises. 
And  he  was  to  bear  this !  A  thousand  scenes 
were  acted  over  by  Fancy — a  thousand  courses 
presented  themselves;  He  had  no  doubt  (he 
would  not  listen  to  that  distracting  music 
from  the  neighbouring  chamber !)  he  stood 
in  need  of  no  counsel.  **  I  must  beg  to 
be  alone,  Golstein/'  he  said,  in  a  tone  the 
Austrian  felt  no  inclination  to  question; 
**  and  when  I  ring  again,  let  no  one  but  Checco 
come  in  to  me.  I  should  be  glad,  too,  of  no 
more  music  to-day.'' 

"So,  so !"  said  the  wily  Baron  to  himself, 
as  he  withdrew ;  "  does  the  storm  run  so 
high  ? — ^no  matter  what  about !  Now  is  the 
time,  I  conceive,  for  me  to  watch  and  to 
work — Ah!  comme  la  vie  est  dureT   and. 
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with  that  sentiment,  well-worn  by  all  who 
will  not  have  Life  smooth,  he  crept  across  the 
antechamber,  so  wrapped  in  his  schemes  of 
guile,  as,  without  heeding  Checco's  neighbour- 
hood, to  stumble  upon  the  Venetian. 

That  keen  creature  was,  in  his  way,  quite 
as  intensely  absorbed  over  a  half-torn  leaf  of 
paper,  which  he  was  studying  with  the  half- 
enlightened  curiosity  of  a  savage.  "  C — r — ^," 
....  muttered  he,  half  aloud.  "  Che  bestia  ! 
that  I  can  spell  no  better.  Well,  well.  La  Tro- 
jana  will  read  it  for  me ;"  and  he  was  care- 
fully folding  up  the  envelope  (for  such  it 
seemed),  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  a  sudden  ^^  What  have  you 
there,  Checco  ?    I  want  to  speak  to  you.'* 

"  Adesso  !  Now,  Eccelenza  V — ^the  paper 
provokingly  held  fast  being,  by  this  time, 
beyond  the  snatch  of  Golstein's  greedy 
fingers — ^**  A  poor  receipt,  Signer  Barone,  for 
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the  gelatina  you  so  much  admired  yesterday 
on  the  table.  A  capital  dish,-  Signore,  and 
not  expensive.  Will  you  not  have  some  for 
supper?"  and,  as  Checco  spoke,  he  twisted 
himself  towards  the  door  with  that  true 
Harlequin  nimbleness  which  was  more  in- 
tolerable than  the  covert  sauciness  of  his 
recommendation. 

"  Stay,  good  Checco !  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  on  business  of  your  own  —  business  of 
great  importance ;  or,  better  still,  come  with 
me  into  my  room."  The  Venetian  obeyed 
reluctantly,  and  at  a  secure  distance. 

"Now,  my  man,"  continued  Grolstein, 
when  the  door  had  closed  on  them,  "  I  pre- 
sume you  would  have  no  objection  to  higher 
wages  from  your  master,  would  you  ?" 

"  Certamente — ^no,"  was  the  ready  answer. 
**  The  Barone  is  very  liberal  of  my  master's 
money.    Ehi!    how  much  has  La  Trojana 
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cost  US !  and  how  much  more  she  will  cost 
before  she  is  worth  the  trouble  of  hearing ! 
Such  a  la  r  and  the  man  mimicked  the  weak 
note  of  the  singer's  voice.)  Is  that  the  urlo 
TedescOj  Signer  Barone  ?" 

"I  will  break  your "  began  Golstein, 

losing  his  temper  for  only  four  words.  "  I 
will  break  the  matter  to  you,  as  I  was  de- 
sired, Checco.  As  for  La  Trojana,  if  you 
are  displeased  with  her  singing,  complain  to 
your  master :  I  think  he  has  been  particu- 
larly kind  to  you  of  late." 

"  You  joke,  Signer  Barone.  Where  his 
sweet  temper  is  gone,  that  no  one  can  please 
him  now — and  that  he  seems  to  suspect  us 
all,  as  if  we  had  acqua  toffana  in  our  pockets, 
St.  Carlo  Borromeo  can  tell — ^not  I.  Truly, 
one  has  a  dog's  life  of  it  in  his  service  now." 
And  the  cunning  fellow  made  amends  for  his 
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hypocritical  complaint,  bj  a  slj  grimaee, 
which  the  glass  saw,  but  not  Golstein. 

"  Well/'  replied  the  other,  "  'tis  at  your 
own  pleasure  how  long  yon  bear  this.  There 
is  one  of  my  countrymen  here  who  wante  a 
valet,  and  pays  all  who  serve  him  nobly." 

"  Yourself,  Signor  ?"  was  the  reply,  with  a 
reverence  parcel  humble,  parcel  impudent. 

"  I,  my  good  fellow ! — why,  you  know  I 
can  afford  to  keep  no  valets.  No.  I  pro- 
mised  Prince to   make   the  inquiry 

for  him.     You  can  dress  hair,  can  you  not  V 

"  Prince  !"  repeated  Checco,  as  if 

impressed  by  the  name;  for  indeed  it  be- 
longed to  one  of  your  high-flying  magnificos 
who  had  made  himself  a  worid's  wonder  at 
Milan  for  his  profuseness :  *^  Was  he  not  too  at 
Venice  ?" 

^^  The  same.  He  came  over,  even,  to  the 
Fiamma  d'Oro,  you  may  remember.** 
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**I  do/*  replied  Cheoco,  with  a  glance 
which  told  that  he  also  remembered  the  na- 
ture of  the  Princess  errand. 

"And  is  passing  through,  en  routes  to 
Vienna.  Come,  I  may  arrange  for  any  wages 
I  please.     How  much  shall  it  be,  Checco  ?" 

"  How  much !"  echoed  the  other,  his  eyes 
glistening. 

"  Will  you  have  five  Napoleons  to  help 
you  to  consider  ?  Whatever  I  agree  to,  the 
Prince  agrees  to." 

"  And  n  Barone  has  been  always  so  gene- 
rous  of  Signer  Carew's  money!     Cinque 

Napoleoni  !  My  mother  always  used  to  tell 
me,  when  I  could  get  ten  never  to  be  content 
with   five.     And  the  Principe   seems  in  a 

hurry If  the  Baron  will  give  me  seven, 

that  might  help  me  to  make  up  my  mind ! 
And  I  shall  have  the  Principe's  wardrobe. 
Deh!   I  lose  by  Signer  Carew — I  am  not 
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Hercules ;  but  his  clothes  burst  off  me  when- 
ever I  try  to  wear  them." 

"  Certainly  —  the  Prince's  wardrobe,  of 
course !''  replied  Golstein,  lulled  by  his  own 
earnestness,  and  the  other^s  practical  tone, 
into  a  conviction  that  the  treaty  was  going 
as  he  would  have  it. 

"  And  Vienna  too  !  I  have  heard  of  Vienna 
ever  since  I  was  a  child.  Signer.  Capital 
waltzing  there! — ^and  the  ladies  so  compas- 
sionate to  strangers !  When  would  H  Prin* 
cipe  require  my  services,  at  the  latest  ?  Might 
it  be  in  a  week's  time  ?  (I  do  not  see  the 
seven  Napoleons,  Signor.)    Mr.  Carew  was,  till 

lately,  very  kind  to  me;  and pray,  say  it 

might  be  in  a  week's  time  !" 

^^  That  is  all  easily  settled,  Checco.  I  am 
glad  you  speak  so  sensibly.  There  is  the 
money  —  an  advance  merely.  Give  me  a 
memorandum  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  What 
you  had  in  your  hand   will  do.     You   are 
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right,  altogether  right,  to  be  grateful  to  Signor 
Carew." 

^^  Veramente !  U  Barone  thinks  so  ?  Shall 
I  tell  him  then  that  U  Barone  has  given  me 
seven  Napoleons  of  his  f '* 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  you  knave  ? — ^you....'* 

"  Zitto  !  Signor  Barone !  I  have  con- 
sidered .  .  .  and  I  don't  fancy  I  could  bear 
the  Germans.  How  they  sing!  Hark  to 
La  Trojana  at  this  very  instant!  What 
would  that  be  multiplied  ?  And  II  Principe 
spoke  to  me  himself  yesterday  evening,  when 
he  was  here  in  the  twilight  (0 !  is  that  a  secret 
too  ?),  and  we  could  not  at  all  agree  about 
the  wages.  He  has  much  the  same  ideas  of 
magnificence  as  H  Barone  ..." 

"  You  scoundrel !.;.." 

**  Patience,  sir !  lest  I  begin  to  cry  out  too ! 
lest  I  ask  the  Signor  Carew,  instead  of  La 
Trojana,  to  teach  me  how  to  read.     Come, 
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Barone  mio  !  my  seven  Napoleons  (when  they 
are  squeezed  out  of  the  music-master's  pay) 
are  a  cheap  price  for  my  keeping  a  secret, 
the  very  thought  of  which  terrifies  you !  You 
will  know  better  another  time  before  you  try 

to  trade  with  Checco And,  if  the  Prince 

comes  here  again,  the  Signora  shall  hear  of 
it !— and  my  dear  master  too !  But  there^s  his 
bell;"  and  out  of  the  room  skipped  the 
knave,  singing,  in  the  most  provokingly 
knowing  of  baritone  voices — 

**  Son  Daa-di-ni  il  cameriere  I** 

It  might  have  been  better  for  Golstein 
never  to  have  entered  the  lists  against  the 
lackey ;  but  the  crafty,  it  may  be  thankfully 
observed,  are  for  ever  -their  own  destroyers. 
The  events,  however,  of  that  eventful  day 
were  not  over. 

After    Carew's    peremptory  request,    the 
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Austrian  durst  not  again  invade  his  privacj ; 
but  his  cariosity  became  keener  and  keener 
as  the  afternoon  went  by— and  quick  steps 
and  unaccustomed  sounds  in  the  sick  cham- 
ber  told  that  something  more  than  common 
was  going  on.  He  had  received  a  warning  to 
keep  clear  of  Checco;  and  if  ever  man  was 
murderer  in  thought,  without  the  remotest 
idea  of  availing  himself  of  bowl  or  dagger 
or  cord,  he  was  that  man.  The  Venetian 
had  once  or  twice  capered  past  him  with  stick 
a  look ! — Some  one,  it  was  clear,  must  profit 
by  his  bad  temper ;  and  that  one,  of  course, 
the  one  helpless  person  of  the  party — ^poor 
Mademoiselle  Porzheim.  He  had,  for  some 
time,  found  a  manly  relief  in  venting  cold 
sneers  against  the  damsel ;  and  hated  her  be- 
cause she  bore  them  with  such  perfect  temper. 
"  It  was  quite  distressing  to  hear  your  voice 
in  that  cavatina  from  ^  Niobe,'  "  was  Golstein's 
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amiable  beginDing.  "  Mr,  Carew  was  thrown 
into  a  paroxysm  of  impatience  by  it ;  and  even 
the  Venetian  fellow  stopped  as  he  crossed 
the  hall,  to  mimic  the  German  shake  on  the 
sol:' 

*^  I  thought  jou  had  asked  me  yourself  to 
practice  it,"  was  the  grave  reply.  "  Madame, 
have  you  the  blue  worsted  ?" 

^^  And  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting. 
Mademoiselle  Porzheim,  that  the  time  of 
persons  in  your  situation  might  be  better 
expended  than  in  stitching  away  at  a  square 
of  canvass.'* 

**  I  understood,"  answered  Helena,  in  the 
same  tone,  'Uhat  you  thought  I  was  prac* 
tising  too  much — straining  my  voice ;  and  I 
was  occupying  my  leisure  as  best  I  could. 
I  am  glad  to  be  set  free  from  work  I  like  so 
little." 

"  The  only  work  you  like  so  little?    One 
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would  hardly  have  thought  that.  Mademoiselle, 
I  must  confess.  When  do  you  suppose  you 
will  be  presentable  on  the  Italian  stage  ?" 

"  When  do  you  wish  that  the  payment  of 
the  remainder  of  what  is  due  to  you  should 
begin  ?  I  stipulated,  sir,  you  will  recollect, 
for  three  months'  notice.  Am  I  to  consider 
your  remark  as  warning  to  fulfil  my  part  of 
the  contract  ?" 

"  Your  tone  is  sufficiently  stately,  young 
lady;  quite  enough  so  for  one  so  deeply 
indebted" .... 

"  To  whom — and  in  what  respect  ?"  said  a 
voice  at  his  elbow.  Both  started  ;  and  Helena 
turned  deadly  pale ;  and,  unfolding  her  tapes- 
try work  again,  bent  her  head  low  over  it. 

^*  The  Baron  has  heard  some  vexatious 
news,  I  imagine,  which  makes  him  so  criti- 
cal," said  Carew,  who  had  entered  unper- 
ceived.     **  You  will  find  that  the  best  of  men 
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have  their  nnjast  days — ^when  their  friends 
must  make  allowances  for  them :  and,  as  I 
am  aware  of  this,  I  shall  beg  the  honour  of  a 
short  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  Porz- 
heim,  alone ;  since  what  I  have  to  say  might 
not  possibly  stand  the  test  of  our  friend's 
anatomy.  Shall  Grolstein  report  on  *  I  due 
illustri  Bivali'  for  us  ?— or  do  you  feel  equal. 
Mademoiselle  and  Madame  (bowing  to  the 
automaton-like  duenna)  to  La  Scala  f  *' 

"  Are  you  equal  to  it,  Monsieur  Carew?**  was 
the  reply,  in  a  low  voice.  "  So  many  weeks 
confined  to  your  room! — what  will  Doctor 
Nardini  say  ?" 

"  What  Doctor  Nardini  pleases,"  was  the 
answer,  in  a  tone  Helena  had  never  heard 
before — totally  ignorant,  into  the  bargain,  of 
Carew's  natural  tones.  **  One  must  be  con- 
tented with  creeping  some  days — ^but  this 
shall  be  a  stride.     All  physicians  treat  one 
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too  much  like  children ;  and  to-night  I  cannot 
remain  quietly  on  mj  sofa.  To  the  Opera, 
then.  We  will  be  true  Italians,  and  talk  all 
the  time  the  music  is  going  on^ — till  you  want 
to  listen.  Baron  Grolstein,  I  don't  ask  you  to 
accompany  us." 

"And  if  I  were  to  accompany  you  un- 
asked ?"  said  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  forced 
pleasantry  and  concealed  anger. 

"  You  would  gain  little  by  it/*  replied 
Walter.  **  Here  or  there,  I  wish  to  speak  to 
Mademoiselle  Porzheim  alone.  Checco,  the 
carriage  in  half  an  hour — I  feel  to-night  as  if 
I  had  been  giving  way  without  any  necessity. 
It  is  time  to  exert  one's  self." 

"  Time,  truly,"  muttered  the  Austrian,  as 
he  stood  alon  e.  "  I  am  afraid  my  game  is 
up.     But  we  shall  see,  we  shall  still  see !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  DUE  ILLUSTRI  RIVALI. 

Appear  as  cold,  when  next  jou  meet,  as  great  ones 

When  merit  b^;s. 

Otwat. 

As  I  have  said,  Helena  did  not  know  the 
real,  natural  Walter  Carew.  His  high, 
hysterical  spirits  that  evening,  therefore,  did 
not  strike  her  as  painfully  singular.  She 
attributed  them  to  convalescence.  She  was 
aware  that  he  had  received  letters  from 
England;  and  though  never  existed  human 
creature  less  guilty  of  seeking  back-stairs 
intelligence,  I  defy  a  deaf  or  blind  person  to 
have  lived  in  the  house  with  the  incessant 
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Checco  for  a  month,  without  having  learnt 
from  him,  by  word,  or  look,  or  sign,  the  im- 
portant fact,   that  the    Englishman  had  a 
lady-love  at    home: — and,    moreover,    such 
details  as  the  colour  of  her  eyes  and  hair,  and 
the  parcel  sad,  parcel  arch  smile  which  sate 
upon  the  lips  of  a  certain  miniature,  poor 
Abel  Risdon's  work  and    one   of  Walter's 
prime  treasures.     But  Helena  had  a  prepared 
mind — the  dearly-bought  possession  of  those 
who  have  suffered  deeply.     So,  without  any 
change  of  the  heavy  stillness  of  her  manner, 
she  listened  to  Carew  as  he  rattled   on   in 
criticism    of  Schoberlechner   and    Donzelli, 
saying  more   good   things  about    music  in 
ten  minutes,  than  she  had  heard  in  so  many 
weeks  before.      This    impassiveness  piqued 
him.      Coidd  she   not    be    moved?      Were 
those  confidential  impulses  at  an  end  ? — under 
the  strong  pressure  of  which— the  necessity ^  it 
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seemed,  of  speaking — she  had  revealed  to  him 
the  events  of  her  dark  youth  ?  Was  she  a 
puppet  moved  bj  hands  not  her  own  ?  That 
was  to  be  examined  into. 

The  curtain  had  fallen  on  the  first  act  of 
the  Opera,  and  the  tawdry  ballet  was  dragging 
its  slow  length  along.  *^  I  can't  look  at  this/' 
cried  Walter,  after  a  moment's  silence ;  **  it 
distracts  my  head;  and  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,  Mademoiselle,  seriously." 

Helena  bowed. 

**  About  your  career — ^your  position.  You 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  allow  me  to  know 
so  much  of  the  past,  that  I  must,  as  a  friend, 
be  permitted  to  look  forward  to  the  future, 
also.  Is  Baron  Golstein  always  so  very,  very 
— critical^  as  he  was  half  an  hour  ago  ?" 

"  I  presume — ^I  know,  indeed,"  was  the 
answer,  *^  that  he  is  warmly  interested  in 
me;  and  my  voice  is  more  rebellious  than 
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anj  one  could  have  foreseen.  I  begin  to  fear 
it  will  never  be  applicable  to  the  Italian  stage, 
withont  an  amount  of  labour  I  am  not  able  to 
give  to  it/' 

**  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question. 
The  voice  is  an  affitir  of  secondary  im* 
portance'' .... 

"  Secondary,  Monsieur  Carew  t  My  sole 
dependence !" 

^*  Secondary,  assuredly,  to  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  a  life,"  he  replied,  more  than 
warmly. 

*^  Those,'*  was  Helena's  colder  answer, 
**  must,  for  me,  lie  in  my  profession.  As  for 
small  annoyances,  we  must  harden  ourselves 
to  them ;  and  I  feel  them,  to  say  the  truth, 
as  I  suspect  I  feel  anything — very  distantly.*^ 

^*  Do  excuse  me :  it  is  not  impertinence  which 
urges  me — ^but  the  mutual  relations  which 
entitle  the  Baron  to  use  a  tone  of  such  au- 
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thority  over  you  ...  are  you  satisfied — arc 
you — can  you . . . . " 

^*  You  hesitate  to  speak  clearly  about  the 
debt  I  am  under  to  Baron  Glolstein.  Thank 
you ;  I  will  tell  you  sincerely  how  it  is.  Far 
less,  in  the  first  instance,  than  you  have 
any  idea . . . . " 

Walter  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  but  waited 
for  clearer  explanation. 

**  The  Baron,  as  you  know,"  continued  she, 
in  the  same  hard  tone,  **  is  a  good  manager. 
My  lessons  are  on  lower  terms  than  is  custo- 
mary, because  I  sometimes  hear  a  pupil  not 
far  advanced  go  through  her  exercises  for  my 
master.  Then,  I  have  had  luck  with  my  em- 
broidery  :  and  my  companion,  being  alone  in 
the  world,  and  very  sorrowful,  stays  with  me 
for  little  beyond  my  companionship.  Our 
hotel  expences  are  not  great.  In  short,  with 
three  months  of  very  moderate  success  when 
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I  come  out,  I  shall  have  discharged  myself  of 
all  obligation.  And  I  only  wait  the  Baron's 
pleasure  to  begin — most  probably  in  Ger- 
many. I  like  the  thoughts  of  an  audience  of 
my  own  countrymen  far  the  best." 

A  feeling  of  loathing  possessed  Carew  be- 
yond words  to  describe.  It  was  not  that  he 
counted  the  drafts  on  his  banker  he  had  so 
liberally  dispensed  to  Golstein.  He  was  rich 
enough  to  stand  those  ten  times  over,  and  too 
generous  to  think  of  them  a  second  time.  It 
was  the  trade  which  Golstein  had  contrived 
to  establish  —  the  circumstance  that  one  of 
Helena's  nature  should  be  subject  to  one  of 
his !  Possibly  she  guessed  some  part  of  his 
thoughts. 

"  After  all,"  she  said,  "  to  what  does  it  all 
amount  ?  I  am  an  apprentice — ^less  shackled 
than  many  a  poor  artiste  who  begins  her  ca- 
reer under  conditions  from  which  there  is  no 
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hope  of  her  freeing  herself.  I  hope  I  have 
patience :  I  know  I  have  courage :  and,  as  I 
told  you,  I  have  little  feeling  left.** 

"  You — little  feeling  ? — and  think  of  going 
upon  the  stage  ?  Patience,  God  knows,  you 
have ;  and  courage — and  you  can  act  indiffe- 
rence hotter  than  any  woman  I  have  ever 
seen :  but  to  expect  me  to  believe  that  you 
have  little  feeling  is  something  too  strong ; 
and  there  is  more  in  it  than  you  say.  Well, 
may  I  claim  a  friend's  privilege,  and  speak  to 
you  openly — as  openly  as  you  have  spoken  to 
me?** 

^*  Beyond  all  doubt,  monsieur  ;*'  and  Helena 
turned  full  her  pale  blue  eyes  upon  him.  They 
met  his  without  the  slightest  shrinking,  so 
calm  she  was.  He  became  more  and  more 
embarrassed. 

''These  are  delicate  matters,"  he  begun, 
with  a  little  confusion ''it  hurts  Die  to 
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think  of  leaving  yon,  even  under  so  slight  an 
obligation  as  the  one  yon  describe,  and 
which  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  make  so  light 
of...." 

"  Leaving  ns !"  with  a  sudden  withdrawal 
of  the  eyes.  Then  she  added,  as  tranquilly  as 
before,  "  What  is  your  route  home.  Monsieur  ? 
I  shall  be  sorry  to  miss  you  at  my  debut" 

**l  have  not  thought  about  it,"  was  the 
rapid  answer.     **  If  you  really  treat  me  like 

a  friend.  Mademoiselle  Porzheim — if I 

should  be  so  glad,  so  thankful,  to  be  allowed 
to  put  you  out  of  the  reach  of  Baron  Glol* 
stein's  critical  temper.  I  am  not  sure  whe- 
ther I  go  to  England  or  not  —  but  —  you 
understand  what  I  want  to  say,  without  well 
knowing  how." 

"  God  bless  you !"  replied  Helena,  with  a 
smile,  passing,  but  rarely  sweet  while  it  lasted ; 
**  I  do  understand  you.  Monsieur  Carew.     I 
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shall  thank  you  all  my  life  for  your  delicate 
kindness,  just  as  warmly  as  if  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  profit  by  it," 

*•  As  if  ?  .  ..and  where  is  the  impossibility  ? 
and  what  can  be  the  obstacle?  Can  you 
imagine  I  should  make  an  evil  use  of  your 
acquiescence  ?  Why  should  you  hesitate  to 
oblige  me  in  such  a  trifle  ? — ^me,  who  have  so 
few  pleasures  ?  Do  you  doubt  the  right  which 
a  more  than  common  interest  gives  me  ?  Ah ! 
if  you  only  knew  —  if  I  could  only  tell  you 
my  past  history — could  you  be  aware  of  what 
I  am  suffering  at  this  moment :  you  • . . . " 

"  Forgive  me,"  interrupted  Helena,  rapidly, 
but  composedly,  though  what  the  composure 
may  have  cost  her  is,  perhaps,  beyond  Man's 
measuring — '^  nor  think  I  cannot  do  the  fullest 
justice  to  your  kind  intentions.  There  is  my 
hand.  We  are  friends  for  life,  are  we  not  ? 
But  in  all  this  matter  I  am  not  a  free  agent. 
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and  the  question  is  set  at  rest  for  ever  when 
— ^when  I  have  told  yon,  somewhat  prema- 
turely, it  is  true,  that  the  Baron  may  one  day 
possess  rights  over  me  stronger  than  those  of 
a  mere  creditor." 

Carew  could  have  fallen  from  his  chair. 

"  Is  this  no  jest,  Mademoiselle  Porzheim  ? — 
are  you  speaking  seriously  ?" 

She  grew  very  white ;  but  her  voice  was 
steady  as  she  replied,  **  Seriously " 

"  But,  forgive  me  —  can  you  know  what 
you  are  meditating  ?  Can  you  conceive  that 
such  a  step  will  promote  your  happiness  ?" 

**  As  for  happiness,"  Helena  began,  "  that, 
I  have  told  you,  must  and  shall  lie  in  my 
profession.  I  am  serious :  but  nothing,  be- 
lieve me,  would  have  forced  this  explanation 
from  me,  at  the  present  juncture,  short  of 
your  more  than  friendly  interest.  Therefore, 
Monsieur  Carew,  if  you  do  wish  to  be  kind  to 
me,  oblige  me  by  not  discussing  the  matter 
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farther  with  myself — by  not  mentioning  it  to 
any  living  being  —  least  of  all  to .  •  • .  If  it 
seem  strange  to  you,  recollect  that  I  haye 
lived  through  the  age  of  enchantment — ^that 
I  have  become  too  familiar  vrith  love,  as  it  is 
called — that  I  am  grown — what  if  I  say,  hard 
and  worldly.  Think  as  little  the  worse  of  me 
for  this  avowal  as  yon  can  help ;  and,  if  yon 
wish  me  to  believe  that  I  have  not  forfeited 
your  good  opinion,  forbear,  and  be  sil^it. 
Now,  when  will  you  leave  us  ?" 

Walter  was  beyond  the  control  requisite 
for  articulate  reply.  Once  he  gazed  wildly 
and  passionately  into  Helena's  eyes,  as  if  to 
read  there  some  denial  of  words  which  sounded 
to  him  monstrous  beyond  all  belief.  But  she 
could  return  the  gaze  by  a  look  of  steady 
kindness  no  graver  than  her  wont.  It  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  muttered  some- 
thing about  the  lights — the  heat — ^and  the 
ballet-music  being  hideously  out  of  tune— -then 
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rushed  out  of  the  box  into  the  chill  spring 
moonlight. 

Passing  through  the  corridor,  however,  he 
got  entangled  in  a  crowd,  and  confused  by  a 
noise  of  voices.  A  word  or  two  in  his  own 
tongue  reached  his  ear. 

"  Who  ?  Mr.  Carew,  the  great  fortune — 
beautiful  place  in  Herefordshire  ?" 

**  O,  the  eccentric ! . .  •  dear,  is  that  he  ?  so 
pale !"     (This  voice  was  a  lady's.) 

*^  Don't  stare  after  the  man  so,  Jeannette," 
said  a  motherly  speaker ;  '^  he's  not  received :" 
and  then  some  indistinct  mosaic  about  a  ^*  Grer- 
man  mistress  " — a  Prince— an  Austrian — and 
the  words,  "  Out  of  his  mind  "—very  clearly 
heard,  in  spite  of  the  noise  of  the  animated, 
enthusiastic  Milanese,  made  Walter  turn  sud- 
denly.  It  was  in  vain.  Behind  him  was  but 
a  mass  of  shawls  and  head-dresses — no  one 
that  could  be  caUed  to  account  or  chastised. 
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It  was  but  a  little  exercise  of  the  well-known 
charity  of  the  English  abroad ! 

There  was  a  fierce  look  on  his  countenance 
when  he  reached  home,  which  terrified  Checco 
into  silence.  Bat  the  man  declared  that  be 
was  yet  more  appalled  by  the  colourless 
cheeks,  and  the  slow,  unconscious  step  of  La 
Trojana,  as  she  crossed  the  great  antechamber 
half  an  hour  later,  from  the  theatre.  Golstein 
had  come  out,  officiously,  when  the  carriage 
was  heard  driving  into  the  courtyard,  but  gave 
back  instinctively,  on  seeing  her ; — and  even 
the  less  conscience-stricken  Venetian  stole 
after  her  on  tiptoe.  The  door  of  her  own 
apartment  closed  upon  her.  Then  all  was  still 
in  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ENGLISH  VICE  AND  AUSTRIAN  VIRTUE, 

I  will  not  suffer,  more  than  other  men, 

That  wrong  should  be  assumed  of  me,  and  bend  me 

To  what  it  pleases. 

Leioh  Hunt. 

In  stillness,  however,  storms  are  brewed. 
It  may  be  doabted  whether,  by  one  of  the 
three,  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.  Bat  the 
tempest  raged  the  wildest  with  Carew ;  who 
felt,  at  that  instant,  as  if  nothing  of  hope  or 
certainty  was  left  him,  or  existed  in  the 
world.  Grace  married  to  Rose !  —  Helena 
about  to  throw  herself  away  upon  Golstein  ! 

VOL.  II.  M 
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**  But  that/'  exclaimed  he,  griDding  his  teeth, 
"  is  not  yet  done !" 

Poor  Walter,  as  will  be  readily  believed, 
was  a  proverbially  bad  manager  of  his  quarrels, 
contriving  always,  with  unhappy  adroitness, 
when  he  was  most  triumphantly  right,  to  put 
himself  most  in  the  wrong.  Address  he  had 
none ;  and  but  a  scanty  furnishing  of  patience 
and  temper.  He  would  tell  the  whole  truth, 
where  a  part  only  would  have  been  sufBcient. 
He  was  apt  to  make  admissions,  conceiving 
every  one  to  be  as  loyal  as  himself;  and  had 
more  than  once  apologized,  where  a  skilful 
second  would  have  brought  him  an  apology. 
He  had  a  conscience,  in  short;  and,  by 
fits,  a  sense  of  right,  morbid  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  temptations  to  be 
wrong,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  could  not 
resist  to  the  death  !  Neither  the  race  nor  the 
battle  is  to  such  as  he.     And  of  this  —  for 
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he  owned,  likewise,  a  candour  to  himself, 
**  which  was  disgraceful,"  as  an  angry  parti- 
zan  had  called  it — he  was  well  aware.  In 
an  emergency,  he  was  possibly  not  more  use- 
less than  his  neighbours ;  but  to  decide  in  a 
delicate  crisis,  and  to  act  unswervingly  on 
that  decision,  were  graces  to  which  he  had 
not  attained. 

Never  did  he  feel  more  distrustful  of  him- 
self than  on  the  present  occasion  :  the  tumult 
within  him  being  a  strange  mixture  of 
righteous  anger  and  as  righteous  self-reproach. 
True,  the  last,  he  believed,  came  too  late. 
His  neglect  of  Grace— to  call  things  by  their 
harsh  names— -was  no  longer  of  consequence 
to  any  living  creature.  But  his  stupid  aban- 
doning of  himself  to  Golstein — his  having 
made  himself  the  bridge,  as  it  were,  over 
which  that  cold  adventurer  was  to  march  to 
fortune,  had  not  yet  been  followed  by  conse- 
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qaences  past  recall.  But  it  was  needful  to 
be  wary — very  wary.  Any  offence  he  might 
give  might  (and  his  heart  leaped  to  his 
mouth  at  the  thought)  be  avenged  on  the 
helpless  Helena !  He  must  be  cool  and  clear- 
sighted; he  must  not  be  cut  short  by  the 
gentlemanly  disgust  he  could  not  biit  feel  at 
entering  into  treaty  with  such  a  mercenary  ! 
He  would  arrange  his  line  of  question  and 
replies ;  and  where,  if  need  was ....  Why,  this 
very  elaborate  anxiety  was  only  a  proof  that 
he  was  not  fit  for  the  encounter. 

At  an  unusually  early  hour  Checco  was 
fluttering  about  the  room ;  and  with  a  face, 
every  fibre  of  which  teemed  with  intelligence, 
and  that  "  May-I'speak  f "  sort  of  look  there 
would  have  been  no  withstanding  under  any 
less  engrossing  circumstances.  By  this  time, 
the  Venetian  had  become  habituated  to  wait 
for  permission — but,  feeling  none  was  coming. 
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he  at  length  held  oat  a  crumpled  scrap  of 
paper,  and  ventared,  with  a  face  of  the 
primmest  humility,  to  ask  his  master  **  to 
read  a  few  lines  for  him,  if  he  would  please." 

"  Another  time :  no — why  not  now  ?  Why 
should  I  be  too  much  flurried  to  read  what- 
ever I  please?  What...Checco,  you  villain! 
are  we  in  dream-land  here?.. .How  did  you 
come  by  this  ?" 

"  The  Baron  was  burning  papers,  yester- 
day, the  Signor  will  recollect ;  and  I  picked 
up  some — and  I  saw  the  Signer's  name — and 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  bill,  perhaps.. .or"... 

**  Out !  leave  me,"  gasped  out  Carew. 
"  Quite  right !...Go !...Go  at  once  !". .  •  .And 
again  he  devoured  the  half-scorched  fragment 
in  his  hands — a  part  of  Grace's  letter  written 
on  the  day  of  the  Oratorio,  till  now  withheld 
from  him — ^which  had  found  its  way  to  the 
right  owner,  by  one  of    those    mysterious 
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caprices  of  Fate,  (or  interventions  of  Provi- 
dence) which,  sooner  or  later,  rarely  fail  to 
throw  light  upon  the  artifices  of  the  deceit- 
ful. Golstein's  nonchalant  preference  of  one 
handful  of  papers  over  another,  and  his 
astounding  conviction  of  Carew's  utter  unsus- 
piciousness,  had,  for  once,  unmasked  him. 

The  sickness  of  death  came  over  Carew  as 
he  read :  the  sense  of  his  own  abasement  in 
the  eyes  of  the  being  he  had  loved  so  well — 
the  picture  of  her  indignation :  for  his  heart 
knew  that  Grace  could  not  love  Rose.  She 
had  given  herself,  then,  to  him  in  vengeance, 
or  despair !  Now,  all  the  gradual  chilling  of 
her  correspondence  was  understood.  Now, 
too,  he  first  did  justice  to  the  dignity  and 
elevation  of  her  character,  now  entered  into 
the  bitter  pangs  she  had  endured,  on  believing 
herself  mistaken  in  his.  This,  too,  was  Gol- 
stein*s  work !  Carew  did  not,  at  that  moment, 
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advert  to  the  wanderings  of  whicU  his  own 
fancy  had  heen  guilty,  from  the  moment  of  his 
morning  vision  of  the  Porzheim  in  St.  Mark's. 
He  did  not  feel  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  drifted  along  by  circumstances,  as  other 
cunning  persons  chose:  preyed  upon — ^ma- 
naged— cherished — reserved — ^for  what  ?  All 
Checco's  warnings,  insinuations,  and  entreaties, 
flashed  across  his  mind;  all  that  Rose  had 
ever  threatened  him  with,  as  the  consequence 
of  his  fatal  facility  of  disposition !  Too  late ! 
Reparation  was  too  late!  Too  late  for 
hope  or  happiness : — but  not  for  reckoning. 

"  Checco !"  exclaimed  he,  furiously,  "  is 
the  Baron  up  yet  ?" 

"  Yes,  Signore,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

"  I  will. ..Tell  him  I  wish  him  to  come  and 
breakfast  with  me." 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulty  as  to  that, 
Signore.      Since  you  begged  to  be   alone, 
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some  of  us  have  taken  little  in  a  morning  but 
bread  and  water : — as  La  Trojana  does  not 
choose  to  be  seen  by  Milordi  so  early  in  the 
day... But  I  fear  the  Signer  has  had  a  bad 
night." 

"  Begone,  Checco  !"  and  the  Scaramouch 
cut  a  caper  when  once  across  the  threshold  ; 
for  he  saw  mischief  and  downfall  to  Golstein 
in  Walter's  eye.     But  he  could  beat  the  gray 
diplomate    in     personation,    and    conveyed 
Carew's  invitation  in  tones  of  a  civil  indif- 
ference, which  entirely  satisfied  the  wily  man 
that  nothing  was  astir  to  disturb  him.     After 
breakfast,  he  had  a  surprise  in  store  for  Checco. 
It  seemed  a  year  to  Walter,  chafing  with 
excitement,  ere  the  well-known  nimble  foot 
was  heard ;  and  in  came  the  Austrian,  sedate, 
conversable,   sarcastic  as   usual: — afresh  and 
cool  in  all  his  morning  neatness.     **  You  are 
stronger,  Carew,  I  am  glad  to  believe,"  was 
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his  beginning ;  *^  since  you  are  equal  to  con- 
versation so  early." 

^^  And  able  to  attend  to  business,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Why,  you  must  be  a  Hercules,  if  you 
can  think  of  anything  of  the  kind  before  you 
have  breakfasted.  Now  I,  who  am  but  an 
average  man,  have  got  your  countrymen's 
habits,  and  must  have  something  better  than 
our  coffee  and  sugar-bread  ere  I  can  even 
tell  what  two  and  two  make.  What  is  that  ?" 
(using  his  glass)  "  Tite  de  sanglier.  Thank 
you,  I  will  take  some.    Shall  I  preside  ?" 

^*  You  have  had  too  much  trouble  of  that 
kind  already — too  many  affairs  on  your  hands 
— ^between  my  illness  and  the  education  of 
La  Trojana " 

"  Don't  say  a  word,  my  dear  friend  !  or 
I  shall  have  to  make  a  speech :  and,  to  do 
that,  I  must  have  a  gondola,  and  moonlight, 
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eh?  We  have  brought  you  rouud,  thank 
God !  80  that  is  disposed  of....  .And,  as  for 
the  young  lady,  I  imagine,  after  last  night, 
that  she  may  consider  her  uncertainties  as 

pretty  near  an  end for  very  uncertain  I 

have  been  as  to  her  ultimate  success  in  her 
profession,  now  that  I  have  watched  the 
course  of  her  studies." 

"  Indeed  !  Will  you  tell  me  what  her 
lessons  have  cost  her  ?" 

"  Figures  after  breakfast  —  food  first 

and  to-day,  by  way  of  rarity,  I  am  very 
hungry.     What  thought  you  of  the  Opera?" 

"  What  I  think  of  you  is  more  the  question 
between  us,  Golsteiu." 

"  As  for  that,  dear  friend,  I  tell  you 
I  will  not  be  thanked.  What  I  liave  done 
for  you  has  been  done  in  the  most  unselfish 
spirit  of  regard.  Bah!  you  are  infecting 
me  \...Basta :— come,  was  the  Schoberlechner 
false  or  not  ?" 
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"  No,  but  you  are,  man  !'*  exclaimed 
Walter,  lashed  into  an  uncontrollable  fury 
by  the  other's  easy  assurance,  ^^  false  as 
Lucifer  himself!  and,  ere  you  quit  this  cham- 
ber, you  shall  render  me  an  account  of  what 
you  have  done." 

"  Why,  when  I  have  eaten  my  breakfast 
(a  good  breakfast  I  shall  make  this  morning), 
and  you  are  better,  of  course  I  will.  Now 
you  are  in  a  high  fever.  But  you  would  go 
to  La  Scala.  Eat  something  —  pray  do! 
and  lie  back  on  the  sofa." 

^'  There  is  nothing  in  the  matter,  sir,  for 
indifference  pr  pleasantry.  I  insist  upon 
knowing,  first,  what  are  your  claims  upon 
Mademoiselle  Porzheim  ;  then,  why  have  you 
dared  to  withhold  and  open  my  letters? 
See .  • . . "  and  Carew  held  out  the  fragment 
which  Checco  had  rescued ;  ^^  do  you  see 
this?" 
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instant,  lest  he  should  lose  all  self-command. 
And  he  could  be  so ;  since  Golstein  indus- 
triously talked  on,  and  disposed  of  ^^  I  due 
lUustri  Rivali,"  and  other  nothings: — then 
pushing  away  his  plate,  **and  now,"  con- 
tinued he,  coolly,  "  for  topics  more  impor- 
tant! Since  you  have  gained  strength  so 
suddenly,  we  may  begin,  I  trust,  to  talk 
over  our  Spring  plans.  When  did  you  think  of 
moving,  and  where  ?" 

"  You  evade  answering,"  returned  Walter, 
hoarsely,  '^  by  asking  questions.  What  have 
La  Trojana's  lessons  bona  fide  cost  ?" 

Golstein,  unblushingly,  named  the  sum ; 
hardly  a  third  of  what  Carew  had  advanced 
to  him. 

^'  And  how  much  have  you  made  her  repay 
you  ?" 

^^Made  her?  Now,  one  would  think  you 
had  absolutely  fancied  a  lady  could  accept 
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of  an  alms  from  a  total  stranger.  I  dare 
say,  had  you  offered  the  benefaction  in  pro* 
prid  persona^  the  transaction  might  have 
been  smoother.  But  you  know  it  was  your 
own  express  wish  that  your  name  should  not 
appear;  and  I — ^who  knows  it  better  than 
I  ? — ^ara  no  Adonis  !  For  your  sake,  Carew, 
I  should  have  been  sorry  to  see  my  country- 
woman's independence  destroyed.  There  can 
be  no  money-generosity,  believe  me,  between 
two  people  of  different  sexes,  at  your  age." 
"  I  am  not  answered,  Golstein !" 
^'  You  want  to  make  out,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  what  I  owe  you  ?  That  I  can't  tell 
you ;  you  should  have  let  me  know  before- 
hand. There  has  been  so  much  besides  the 
mere  crotchet  and  quaver  part  of  the  story : 
all  those  people  of  the  press  to  propitiate ; 
and  here,  that  is  an  affair  of  money.  I  was 
wrong,  it  seems,  in  imagining  a  gentleman  of 
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your  nice  refinement  would  be  disturbed  by 
hearing  how  much  was  slid  into  II  Piraia's 
palm,  and  how  much  was  boldly  thrust  down 
La  Famds  trumpet  to  sweeten  its  tones! 
Faugh !  and  the  fellows  all  smell  so  of  garlic." 

"  What  did  you  mean,  then,  by  the  tone  I 
heard  you  taking  with  Mademoiselle  Porz- 

heim  yesterday?     What  right '*  and 

Carew  checked  himself,  for  he  recollected 
La  Trojana's  astounding  communication. 

"  Nay,  what  right  have  you  to  ask  ?"  re- 
plied Grolstein,  now  taking  little  trouble  to 
disguise  a  sneer.  ^^  Is  it  as  I  have  suspected  ? 
Has  the  golden  shower  melted  the  Danae 
secretly?  I  have  seen  many  phases  of  the 
man  de  bonnes  fortufiesy  but  never  before  the 
dictorial  and  quarrelsome  one.  Is  it  Eng- 
lish ? — above  all,  with  a  person  who  has  done 
his  best  to  nurse  you  through  a  rather  serious 
illness !" 
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Walter  could  have  borne  anything  but  this 
insupportable  appeal  to  his  gratitude.  ^*  It 
is  English,"  he  exclaimed,  his  face  glowing 
with  contempt,  "not  to  pretend  obligation 
where  none  is  felt ;  to  make  no  show  of  re- 
spect when  a  hypocrite  is  in  the  question. 
We  may  be  fastened  upon,  sir— all  honest 
men  may — but  we  do  not  cheat !  I  neither 
ask  nor  wish  to  know  what  arts  you  have 
exercised  over  your  unfortunate  country- 
woman to  subjugate  her  as  you  have  done. 
But  I  warn  you,  as  I  shall  warn  her,  that 
the  slightest  unjust  or  cruel  treatment 
on  your  part  shall  not  pass  unvisited ; 
though  I  were  at  the  furthest  comer  of  Eu- 
rope, and  she  were  yours  more  than  even 
marriage  will  make  her.  Your  schemes  have 
been  as  base  as  yourself!  I  despise  both. 
Sir,  we  will  part  company  now  and  for  ever !" 

"  This  is  rank  frenzy  !  and  I  really  do  not 
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know  whether  I  should  not  mention  it  to 
Nardini.  But,  however — ^assuming  you  sane — 
marriage  betwixt  myself  and  the  Porzheim  ! 
what  madness  even  to  name  such  a  thing! 
She,  with  the  Jewish  blood  she  has  in  her 
veins ! — and  I. . .  .my  God,  Carew !  is  it  your 
valet  who  has  put  this  precious  supposition 
into  your  head  ?  Am  I  to  understand  that 
you  fancy  we  are  *  I  due  illustri  Rivali  V 
Trust  me,  I  don't  enter  the  lists  against  one- 
and-twenty  and  an  English  purse ;  if  even  the 
bare  idea  of  marriage,  under  any  circumstance, 
were  possible ! — And  my  straightforwardness 
and  your  English  honour,  it  seems,  are  two 
different  things.  There  shall  be  no  doubt  to 
myself,  or  any  other  living  creature,  when 
that  happy  day  comes.  Why,  man !  you  will 
waste  your  life  in  longing,  and  find  nobody 
at  last !  'Tis  the  way  with  dreamers.  I  marry 
the  Porzheim! One  lives  and  learns!  but 
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you  are  ill,  and  should  take  advice ;  so  it  is 
no  matter." 

"  It  is  of  matter,"  retorted  Walter,  now 
furious  past  control,  "  and  it  shall  be !  Not 
only  have  you  been  abusing  your  position, 
with  respect  to  me,  so  as  to  tyrannize  over 
an  unoffending  person,  and  to  maintain  your- 
self at  my  cost,  under  the  pretence  of  benefi- 
cence ;  but  you  have,  for  other  crooked 
purposes  best  known  to  yourself,  intermeddled 
in  my  private  affairs.  Be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  you  must  answer  to  me  for 
this — ^you  must  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  a 
gentleman !" 

"  My  good  friend,"  replied  the  other,  more 
quietly  and  slowly,  and  with  emphasis  in  his 
tone,  "  I  should  be  justified  in  answering 
you  by  placing  you  under  restraint.  I  know 
of  more  than  one  '  maison  de  sante^  in  Milan  ! 
But  I  have  taken  trouble  enough  on  your 
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account.  Believe  me,  I  am  as  anxious  as 
you  can  be  to  bring  our  acquaintance  to  a 
close — ^whatever  be  the  tast^  of  the  termina- 
tion !  No,  sir,  I  am  an  older  man  than  you ; 
and  will  not  mention  your  folly  to  any  one ! 
Pray  take  the  Porzheim  in  hand  yourself,  since 
you  seem  so  dissatisfied  with  my  stewardship ; 
and  marry  her,  if  you  think  that  operation 
necessary,  and  can  get  rid  of  your  English 
incumbrances !  For  my  share,  you  are  heartily 
welcome.  But  you  will  not  provoke  roe; 
nor  shall  I,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  penetra- 
tion, mention  an  affair  so  utterly  discreditable 
to  one  who  has  lived  so  many  years  in  the 
world  as  I.  We  shall  meet  no  more  ;  indeed, 
I  had  meant  to  tell  you,  this  very  morning, 
that  I  had  had  enough  of  Milan,  but  shrunk 
like  the  wise  man,  I  have  been ;   because  I 

thought Well,  no  matter;  and  pray  give 

your  own  account  of  the  rupture,  here,  or 
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where  else  you  please.  I  shall  not  contradict 
you,  though  I  really  cannot  oblige  you  with 
getting  up  a  scene.  Good  morning,  then, 
and  better  understanding  to  you!  You 
will  be  sorry  when  you  think  of  this 
parting !" 

"  Stay !"    cried    Carew,  "  this    must    not 

pass! Do    you    need   a  positive    insult 

before " 

But  slowly,  and  resolutely,  and  with  a 
look  of  conscious  virtue,  such  as  can  be  only 
maintained  after  a  meal  so  sufficient  as  that 
wily  man  had  enjoyed,  Golstein  vanished. 
Nay,  without  the  door  (and  this  is  much !)  his 
composure  did  not  forsake  him.  "  Checco," 
said  he  to  that  respectable  individual,  who 
was  somewhat  addicted  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  keyholes,  "  your  master  is  very  ill  to-day — 
I  am  obliged  to  be  a  good  deal  out — take  you 
care  of  him !"     And  even  Checco's  senses. 
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made  keen  by  hatred,  could  never  have  per- 
ceived that  the  Austrian  was  retreating  in 
discomfiture,  with  the  world  of  fools  before 
him,  for  which  to  spin  new  webs— hso  capitally 
done  was  the  exit. 

"  Thus  ends  my  English  account,"  whis- 
pered he  to  himself.     "  Shall  I  see  the  Porz- 

heim?  and  try  to No,  no,  the  Prince  is  a 

better  speculation !"  And  the  prudent  man's 
thoughts  turned  into  their  new  channel,  with 
as  philosophical  a  calmness  as  if  he  had  not 
left  Carew  behind  him  in  a  raging  passion. 

Thus  end  more  encounters  betwixt  the 
honest  and  the  unscrupulous  than  lovers  of  poe- 
tical justice  and  picturesque  effect  care  to  own. 
What  had  resulted  from  all  this  explanation  of 
Carew's,  but  greater  perplexity  and  confusion 
to  himself?  Dear  reader  above  twenty,  if 
you  have  any  difficulties  in  suspense,  never 
look  for  their  solution   by  what  is  called 
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"  speaking  your  mind."      You  are  sure  to 
come  by  the  worst. 

[There  is,  however,  a  course  yet  more 
foolish,  which  is,  "  putting  yourself  on  paper." 
Of  this,  women  and  other  weak  persons,  I 
have  observed,  are  particularly  fond,  to  the 
utter  demolition  of  all  chances  of  profit  and 
victory.  In  denouncing  this,  quercy  should 
book-writing  be  excepted  ? — P.  Gray.] 

This  was,  however,  what  Carew  resolved  to 
do.  His  first  impulse  was  to  make  Grolstein 
fight  him ;  but  the  tone  of  that  man's  voice 
was  in  his  ear,  and  he  could  not  tell  the 
world  how  false  was  all  the  smooth  story 
which  the  Austrian  would  produce,  by  way  of 
avoiding  a  challenge,  and  throwing  the  odium 
of  ingratitude  on  its  sender.     His  next  was 

to  write And   then    flashed   across  his 

mind  the  imperative   necessity  of  clearing 
himself  with  the  Pomfrets ;  so  he  snatched  a 
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pen,  and  wrote  a  long  and  eager  detail  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  many  months  to 
Grace's  father ;  insisting  on  the  detention  of 
letters,  as  the  cause  of  his  silence ;  entreating, 
though  the  step  Grace  had  taken  had  separated 
them  for  ever,  to  he  still  considered  as  a 
kinsman  who  had  a  right  to  help  them  in 
their  troubles — ^and  placing  his  fortune  and 
his  houses  at  their  disposal,  with  a  touching 
importunity.  His  honest  heart,  now  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  utter  openness, 
longed  to  have  explained  the  whole  history 
of  his  connexion  with  the  Porzheim ;  but,  as 

that  now  seemed  to  be  closed  for  ever 

This  letter  was  to  be  forwarded  by  his 
bankers,  whom  he  charged  with  instant 
preparations  for  his  departure.  There  was 
now  La  Trojana  to  be  taken  leave  of;  and,  as 
on  requesting  an  interview,  Checco  brought 
back  the  tidings  that  she  had  too  severe  a 
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headache  that  day  to  see  any  one — ^Walter 
was  to  write  to  her;  for,  in. her  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  resolved  not  to  remain  one 
unnecessary  hour. 

This  was  no  easy  epistle  to  pen.  Helena's 
simple,  straightforward  declaration,  that  if 
she  married  any  one,  it  would  be  Golstein 
(for  her  words  conveyed  as  much)  had 
acquired  a  painful  and  mysterious  meaning 
from  the  obvious  contempt  the  Austrian  had 
shown  of  any  such  idea.  Walter  knew  him  to 
be  cynical  and  libertine :  suspected,  even,  that 
his  indulgences  were  of  that  dark  and  crafty 
kind  which  belongs  to  calculation  —  not 
passion.  But  he  shuddered,  as  if  before  the 
breath  of  pestilence,  from  the  possibility 
which  enabled  him  to  reconcile  two  state- 
ments so  utterly  contradictory.  Between 
them,  however,  and  his  own  share  in  Golstein's 
interested  benefaction,  his  lips  were  sealed. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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^^  Am  I  a  fool  ?"  thought  he,  as  tears  would 

come  to  his  ejes,  while  he  blotted  page  after 

page,   unable  to  please  himself.     ^^  Am  I 

wasting  all  this  emotion  on  a  willing  dupe, 

or  a  cunningly-trained  decoy  V* 

He  was  beginning  to  reject  all  generous 

solutions  of  what  seemed  so  incomprehensible. 
Yet  he  could  not  write  such  cold  words  of 
adieu  as  most  would  haTe  dictated.  He  en- 
treated Helena  to  consider  him  as  a  near  and 
dear  relation — ^instructed  her  as  delicately  as 
possible  to  consult  with  his  banker,  should 
any  crisis  arrive  in  which  substantial  aid  was 
needed  — warned  her  as  wisely  as  an  old  man 
could  hare  done— ere  she  committed  herself 
by  any  step,  professional  or  private,  to  deli- 
berate seriously,  and  to  yield  to  no  impulses 
of  false  delicacy  or  overstrained  gratitude — 
assured  her  of  his  willingness  to  repair  to  her 
protection  whenever  and  however  she  might 
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honour  him  hy  claiming  his  good  offices :  and 
with  a  few  kind  words,  in  which  the  intense 
feeling  of  the  writer  was  betrayed  by  the  yery 
reserve  of  every  phrase,  gave  her  a  blessing 
and  a  farewell. 

His  heart  quivered  with  a  thousand  tor- 
turing feelings,  as  he  thought  of  the  possibi* 
lity  of  Golstein  anatomizing  this  sincere  leave- 
taking — at  the  possibility  that  he  might  be 
wasting  kind  thoughts  and  generous  senti- 
ments upon  an  adventuress  or  a  cold  and 
inanimate  statue,  unable  to  reply  or  under- 
stand them!  But  in  one  point  he  never 
wavered.  He  must  go  fast  and  far  out  of  the 
sight  and  speech  of  any  one  who  could  re- 
mind him  of  so  painful  a  dream. 

Passports  were  procured — a  dry  formal 
man  of  business  installed  in  his  apartments 
to  finish  the  packing  he  was  now  too  im- 
patient to  wait  for — and  to  obtain  from  Gol- 

N  S 
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Stein  an  acknowledgment  of  the  moneys  Carew 
had  advanced  (a  copy  of  which  he  directed 
should  be  enclosed  to  La  Trojana) ;  and  in 
four-and-twenty  hoars  from  the  date  of  that 
memorable  breakfast,  Carew  was  whirling  out 
of  the  Lombard  capital  as  fast  as  wheels  and 
horses  conld  carry  him ;  with  Checco  behind, 
almost  screaming  with  ecstasy  at  their  having 
shaken  off  that  gamester — that  parasita^^ 
that  Austrian  thief,  II  Barone !  ^^  But  the 
Grerman  women  are  better  than  the  men, 
after  all,"  he  astutely  remarked.  ^^  Poor  La 
Trojana !  What  will  become  of  her,  left  in 
such  hands  ?'* 

He  could  divine  as  little  as  his  master, 
that  four-and-twenty  hours  after  their  depar- 
ture from  Milan,  B  Barone  was  niched  in 
the  soft  comer  of  Prince  Caspar's  berline^ 
leaving  the  prima  donna  to  sink  or  swim,  as 
a  creature  now  of  no  longer  the  slightest  con- 
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sequence  to  his  schemes ; — and  domg  his  accom* 
modating  beet  to  make  himself  acceptable  as  the 
purveyor  of  pleasures  to  one  of  the  handsomest, 
most  empty-headed,  and  cold-hearted  youths 
ever  made  precociously-sensual  in  the  hotbeds 
of  Viennese  dissipation,  and  whom,  by  way  of  a 
beginning,  it  had  been  easy  to  divert  from 
his  half-lazy,  half-malicious  pursuit  of  the 
surviving  daughter  of  the  Bonn  Professor's 
sprightly  wife.  In  three  days,  then,  La 
Trojana  heard  new  steps  and  voices  in  the 
rooms  which  lately  she  had  entered  with  such 
cruelly-mingled  feelings ;  and  turned  with  a 
weary  heart  and  a  dogged  desperation  to  her 
musical  studies — ^feeling  herself  now,  indeed, 
desolate  and  alone ! 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

AMY. 

Cou9Ue$$.  What  boots  it  now  to  hide  it  from  her?    Sooner 
Or  later,  she  mu9t  learn  to  hear  and  bear  it. 
»-*Ti8  not  the  time  now  to  indulge  infirmity ; 
Conrage  beseems  us  now,  a  heart  collect, 
And  exercise,  and  previous  discipline 
Of  fortitude.     One  word,  and  over  with  it  I 

SCHILLEB,  BT  COLE&IDOE. 

Being  rather  slow  at  understandiDg  the 
ladies'  grievances,  I  was  unable  to  conceive 
why  my  sister  Harriet  should  take  to  heart 
the  continuance  of  the  Risdons  at  Dimwood 
as  she  did.  When  Valentine's  day  arrived, 
and  they  were  still  not  gone,  her  displeasure 
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was  expressed  in  words,  to  the  effect  that 
Amy  was  growing  bold,  and  Abel  encroach- 
ing ;  and  she  had  been  nsed  to  represent  them 
ms  pictures  of  every  yirtne !  I  did  my  best  to 
soothe  her ;  but  females,  I  have  noticed,  are 
very  tenacious  about  such  little  improprieties; 
80  I  was  not  sorry  when  a  cold  in  her  throat 
made  some  restraint  in  her  communications 
advisable. 

The  truth  was,  I  suspect,  that  she  had  dis- 
covered that  Grace  wbhed  her  guests  gone.  A 
feverish  impatience  to  "  get  everything  over" 
began  to  possess  the  poor  girl,  whose  head- 
aches bom  of  heartaches  became,  about  this 
time,  very  frequent.  Ere  this  time,  too,  it  had 
become  necessary  to  break  the  truth  to  Mrs. 
Pomfret. 

Mr.  Rose  had  suggested  (how  was  it  that 

Mr.  Rose  had  got  mixed  up  in  so  many  family 
affairs  ?)  that  the  clergyman  should  speak  for 
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himself;  but  Grace  had  promised,  and  she 
was  a  Grace  of  her  word.  Well,  then,  might 

not  Miss  Risdon  " He  was  hardly  heard 

to  an  end  ;  and  if  ever  onr  favonrite  lost  her 
temper,  it  was  then.  Why  could  he  not 
comprehend  that  there  are  some  fine  nature^ 
whom  interference,  however  kind,  chafes 
when  it  comes  on  a  day  of  darkness  ? 

The  disclosure  was  brought  on  by  a  prying 
visit  from  the  Tyrwhitts.  On  trying  to  ob- 
tain a  private  interview  with  Grace,  and  fsdl- 
ing,  (her  disinclination  perhaps  becoming  too 
obvious)  the  pastor  of  Chapel  Barton  had  be- 
come so  very  intolerable  in  his  hints,  that 
Mrs.  Pomfret,  gentle  as  she  was,  was  roused  a 
little. 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  you,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 
You  almost  seem  to  me  to  be  anxious  to  cast 
some  reflection  on  my  husband ;  if  so,  I  am 
the  wrong  person  to  address." 
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"  Nay,  my  gay  lady/'  was  the  ready  re- 
joinder :  "  it  is  not  I.  Reflections ! — ^Wait 
awhile  ! — wait  till  you  are  out  of  Dimwood 
parsonage,  and  then  you'll  hear  more  of  it. 
There  will  be  your  Dissenters  making  a 
snatch  at  him  on  this  side,  and  your  High 
Church  people  blackening  him  as  a  free- 
thinker on  the  other.  The  Pope  won't  suit 
his  humours,  and  I  don't  think  he'll  patch  on 

to  the  Kirk.     Perhaps  the  Quakers but 

how  would  Miss  Grace's  fastidiousness  like 
their  uniform,  and  their  thee  and  thou-ing  ?" 

"  As  little,"  returned  the  lady  firmly,  "  as 
I  relish  your  jesting.  If  Mr.  Pomfret  is  to 
be  out  of  Dimwood  parsonage,  as  you  call  it ;  it 

will  be  with  honour  to  himself,  and  not " 

She  was  perplexed  how  to  finish,  and  paused 
on  meeting  a  serious  appealing  look  from  her 
daughter.  Poor  Grace!  she  had  been  so 
teazed  about  Rose,  and  sifted  about  Edward 

N  5 
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Pomfret,  by  her  share  of  the  Chapel  Barton 
party,  that,  when  they  droTe  off,  she  was  the 
paler  of  the  two. 

"  Grace,  loye  !'*  was  the  almost  eager  in- 
quiry, ^^  can  yon  understand  what  that  bad 
man  meant?" 

"  My  father,"  began  Grace  in  a  low  Toice — 
•*  0,  mother !  if  my  father  were  to  feel  him- 
self called  upon  to  give  up  his  living  " 

"  Called  upon — give  up !"... 

^^  If,  perceiving  that  you  were  untoudied 
by  the  scruples  which  have  worn  him  out  this 
many  a  day,  he  has  forborne  to  disturb  your 
mind,  mother,  till  his  own  was  made  up— if 
he  has  felt  that  he  dared  ask  no  man's  counsel, 
in  a  case  where  his  worldly  interests  were  so 
strongly  concerned — if  he  has  hoped,  by 
waiting  for  a  very  short  time,  to  avert  one 

bitter  consequence  of  the  sacrifice  to  you 

and  if  now  he  must  acquaint  you  that  he  can  no 
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longer,  as  a  man  of  uprightness,  remain  a 
minister  in  the  Church  of  England,  how  will 
jou  bear  this  ?  0,  mother,  let  me  look  at 
you ! — I  hope  it  is  not  so  utter  a  surprise  to 
you  !'^ 

"  You  have  known  this  long,  Grace  f 
"  Too  long,  mother,  to  have  done  my  duty 
in  hiding  it,  had  not  I  thought  every  day  we 
should  be  alone;  and  able  then  to  speak 
openly  and  freely  to  each  other,  and  that 
would  have  been  such  a  comfort !    And  now 

you  see,  not  only but  of  late  Mr.  Rose 

has  never  been  out  of  the  house,  and"  (these 
words  in  almost  a  whisper)  ^/ 1  have  been  wait- 
ing for  letters  from  Italy  ! You  will  stand 

by  my  father,  whatever  you  think,  will  you 
not,  so  long  as  he  acts  by  his  conscience  ?" 
A  heavy  and  disconsolate  flood  of  tears  was 

the  answer '^  Let  me  have  your  head  on 

my  shoulder,  dearest  mother,  and  think  if  it 
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be  hard,  how  much  harder  is  self-blame ;  and 

but  here  he  comes  himself.    Father,  you 

are  wanted  here.     My  mother  knows  all  !'* 

And  gently  disengaging  herself,  she  left 
the  two  together.  She  hoped  that  the  sorrow 
would  weep  itself  away — that  the  shock  had, 
indeed,  not  been  so  utterly  unexpected  as  she 
had  feared— that  the  change  would  be,  after 
all,  bravely  borne.  She  figured  to  herself  a 
thousand  pleasures,  even  in  the  bearing ; — ^ 
seeing  her  father  walk  among  them,  with  a 
free  brow,  which  told  of  a  free  spirit — in 
contriving  that  the  loss  of  position  should 
not  bring  loss  of  comfort.  But,  alas!  she 
was  mistaken  in  the  sanguineness  of  a  high 
mind  and  a  hopeful  spirit.  To  bear  for 
another  is  easy — to  stand  by  another  in  a 
deed  over  which  you  have  no  influence,  but 
which  you  think  to  be  wrong,  is  one  of  the 
hardest  earthly  trials. 
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This  was  Mrs.  Pomfret's  allotment.  She 
was  one  of  the  sweetest^tempered  of  human 
beings,  but  less  strong,  I  should  say,  than 
either  husband  or  child;  very  easy  to  per- 
suade in  some  things — ^immoveable  in  others. 
The  great  making-up  of  mind  in  her  life  had 
been  to  become  a  clergyman's  wife ;  not  merely 
to  learn  the  duties  of  her  station,  but  to  love 
them ;  this,  at  first,  because  she  loyed  him. 
In  that  she  had  exhausted  all  her  strength, 
or  (to  be  more  charitable)  found  that  com- 
plete rest  and  composure  of  spirit  which  can 
but  result  from  an  active  life  and  a  satisfied 
conscience.  She  loved  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land :  it  was  sufficient  for  her,  she  had  been 
often  heard  thankfully  to  say — provided  for  her 
every  desire,  answered  her  every  scruple,  gave 
aim  to  her  every  good  purpose,  and  control 
to  vain  imaginations,  if  such  ever  crossed  her 
mind.     It  had  been  her  little  pride  not  to  be 
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prond ;  not  to  exhibit  herself  as  the  woman 
of  family  playing  martyr,  but  as  the  equal, 
the  fellow  in  love  and  suffering  with  all 
whom  she  could  in  anywise  assist.  She 
was  the  most  beloved  of  the  three,  after  all. 
My  Cousin  Pomfret  was  felt  by  some  as 
remote  from  them.  This  will  always  happen 
to  certain  minds  of  a  high  class,  howeyer 
much  they  may  desire  to  lire  on  the  level 
of  humanity ;  their  stooping,  if  they  be  trained 
to  it  as  a  second  nature,  fatigues  the  eyes  of 
others.  Then  the  shyness  and  the  humorous 
disposition  of  Grace,  as  we  have  seen,  misled 
many ;  there  were  old  friends,  even,  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  unable  to  understand  her ; 
while  her  mother  seemed  to  possess  that 
charm  which  attracts  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  the  gentle  as  well  as  the  simple. 

Harriet  was  in   the  habit  of  employing 
strong  language  on  the  impolicy  of  having  so 
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long  concealed  the  state  of  matters  from  one 
so  nearly  interested.  "No  secrets,  if  you 
please/'  says  she,  "among  those  under  the 
same  roof."  And  though  I  reprove  her  some- 
times, saying  that  openness  may  be  but  an- 
other name  for  idle  gossip,  I  don't  know  but 
she  is  right  on  the  whole.  But  the  Pomfrets 
were  not  perfect ;  and  both  father  and  daugh- 
ter had  their  own  mysteries  of  trouble,  besides 
my  cousin's  great  secret.  Nor  was  their  mis- 
taken tenderness  to  the  mother  utterly  with- 
out success.  She  had  guessed,  it  appeared, 
that  some  scheme  of  the  kind  was  in  agitation, 
and,  partly  from  an  honourable  wish  not  to 
bias  her  husband,  partly  from  a  child-like 
desire  to  escape  a  consummation  so  shocking 
to  her,  and,  if  not,  to  postpone  the  evil  day, 
had  turned  away  from  inquiry  as  much  as 
possible.  Now  the  trial  was  to  be  faced: 
there  was  no  further  eyasion.     The  thing  was 
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beginning  to  be  noised  abroad,  and,  as  occur- 
ring to  one  so  highly  respected,  and  so  highly 
connected  (through  his  wife)  as  Cousin  Pom- 
fret,  was  sure  to  be  violently  discussed.  If 
the  Risdons  had  not  so  indelicately  pro- 
tracted their  visit,  the  shock  would  have  been 
long  since  over.  Somehow  or  other,  it 
seemed  to  be  agreed  that  that  was  Rose's  fault. 
But  it  had  become  peremptorily  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  his  share  of  the  offence. 

"  Can  you  fancy,**  said  Pomfret,  drawing 
a  letter  from  a  parcel  he  held  in  his  hand, 
^^such  a  communication  as  this  from  Mrs. 
De  la  Rue? — a  cold  accusation  of  our  in- 
trigues in  wishing,  as  she  calls  it,  to  entrap 
her  rich  relation's  fortune  for  our  daughter 
— ^for  Grace  ?  —  and  her  straightforward  ex- 
pression of  the  pain  it  gives  her,  that  any 
one  connected  with  herself  should  marry  into 
the  family  of  a  free-thinker,  as  she  assumes 
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it  ?  Nay,  Teresa,  it  is  not  worth  a  moment's 
warmth.  She  is  a  worthy  woman ;  but  the 
loss  or  gain  of  such  good  opinion  as  hers  is 
not  surely  to  be  counted,  nor  the  hard  con- 
structions of  such  a  limited  understanding 
deprecated.  You  will  mind  her  querulous- 
ness,  will  you  not,  as  little  as  the  coarseness 
of  Tyrwhitt  V 

'^  I  am  not  equal — I  desire  to  do  my  duty 

— and   I  know  you  would  not save  you 

thought  it  right"  . .  were  the  broken  sen- 
tences which  replied ;  ''  but  do  not  ask  me 
to  agree  with  you." 

The  husband  gazed  upon  her  with  un- 
speakable tenderness.  That  was  not  the 
moment  to  argue  or  to  reason  with  her. 
He  understood,  only  too  well,  the  peculiar 
tone  of  voice  —  low  but  intense  to  loath- 
ing, in  which,  after  the  tearful  pause  of 
a  few   moments,   she  said,  ^^And   do   you 
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mean   to   preach  anywhere   else  bnt  in  a 

church  V^ 

"  In  any  case,  not,  assuredly,  at  present — 
I  think  not,  ever ;  but  I  dare  not  bind  my- 
self by  a  promise.     It  is  shocking,  if  one  did 
not  know  it  to  be  human  nature,  to  see  the 
sort  of  triumphant  rapacity  with  which  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  I  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  one  wishing  to  attack  the  Esta- 
blishment.    Come,  my  dear,  there  is  but  little 
good  done  in  this  imperfect  world  without  par- 
tizanship ;  do  not  let  us  be  too  angry,  because 
in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  there  are  extremes 
of  personality,  and  temper,  and  selfishness." 

The  presence  of  her  husband  always  acted 
like  a  soothing  charm  on  Mrs.  Pomfret ;  and, 
though  distressed  to  the  very  depths  of  her 
nature  by  the  disclosure,  she  felt  stilled  by  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  and  anxious  to  hear  him 
speak,  though  she  trembled  at  his  words.    She 
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hoped  she  might  one  day  admit  how  a  man  coul4 
leave  their  good,  holy,  sufficient  Church,  for 
the  company  of  disorderly  minds  like  Tyr- 
whitts,  or  coarse  fanatics,  like  others  she 
had  heard  of,  without  grieTOus  and  terrible 
presumption.  But  she  dared  not  for  herself 
desire  such  a  concession,  even  though  it  were 
to  bring  her  into  the  old  close  and  loving 
companionship  of  hope  and  hope,  thought 
and  thought.  As  for  their  worldly  circum- 
stances, the  full  amount  of  trial  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  to  one  who  had  known  so  little ; 
nor  was  she  calm  enough  to  be  able  to  anti- 
cipate the  contempt,  the  reproach  which  was 
sure  to  follow.  She  was  stunned,  in  short, 
as  much  as  tranquillized;  and  they  were 
sitting  in  all  but  unbroken  silence,  Pomfret 
not  caring  to  vex  her  with  many  words,  when 
a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  which,  it  would 
seem,  had  been  already  assailed ;  for,  in  a 
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moment  afterwards,  foDowed  Rose's  voice, 
saying,  "  Go  in  then ;  you  will  find  them 
there,  Abel  says  f  and  Amy  Blsdon  pre- 
sented herself. 

It  was  another  though  the  same  Amy  as 
the  spare,  industrious,  somewhat   painfully 
elegant  giri  of  other  days— a  dancing,  sing- 
ing, blushing  Amy,  whose  buoyant  step  and 
brilliant  eyes    and   radiant  smile    were  so 
strange,  that  they  could  not  but  arrest  her 
relatives'  attention.     What  was  stranger,  she 
seemed  utterly  unobservant  of  their  dejected 
and   thoughtful  silence— -made  an  airy  and 
swimming  cireuit  round  them,  all  but  over- 
throwing a  small    work-table,   trailing — so 
unlike  her  usually  neat  ways — a  scarf  behind 
her ;  and  then  burst  out  into  an— ^^^  O,  cousin ! 
I  am  so  happy!"  with  a  tone  which  must 
have  sweetened  "Spleen's  own  temper. 

Mrs.  Pomfret,  however,  could  not  answer 
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or  ask,  for  a  moment ;  too  suddenly  recalled 
from  her  painful  contemplations;  but  her 
husband  came  to  himself  more  quicklj. 
"Are  you  quite  well,  dear  Amy?  What 
is  the  matter  V 

"  Well  ?— 0  dear  cousin  Pomfret !— well  ? 
Though  it  is  good  fortune  so  utterly  unex- 
pected— ^and  my  dear  Abel,  too !  I  left  him 
dancing  in  the  little  dressing-room  upstairs — 
and  good  Barbara! — Where's  Grace?  How 
kind  you  have  been  to  us,  dear  cousins !"  and 
down  came  a  gush  of  tears.  How  different 
from  those  which  had  last  fallen  in  that 
room ! 

"  I  thought  he  should  tell  you  !  —  it  is  all 
such  a  fairy  dream !"  continued  Amy,  hur- 
rying and  blushing.  "  Indeed,  I  was  not 
willing — ^it  is  too  great  for  me !  every  one 
will  say  so; — ^but  I  can  only  try  to  prove 
myself   worthy  of   such   noble  distinction. 
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How  few  there  are ! — ^few  ?  there  is  no  one 
on  all  the  earth  but  himself  who  woold  hare 
chosen  a  person,  in  eyery  point  of  yiew,  so 
immeasnrablj  inferior  !'*  and  round  the  room 
floated  the  dear  girl,  in  a  glow  of  delirious 
modestj  and  satisfaction. 

**Am7,  my  love,**  said  Mrs.  Pomfiret, 
kindly,  but  with  a  sad  voice,  '*  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Are  you  going  to  be  married  V*  A 
smile  would  come,  as  the  comb,  which  never 
before  had  stirred  on  the  neatest  of  neat 
heads,  fell  over,  with  a  gush  of  long,  wavy, 
brown  hair  to  follow  it,  ere  answer  could  be 
heard. 

^^  And  can  it  be  ?'*  exclaimed  Cousin  Pom- 
fret,  waking  up  to  the  truth.  '*  I  heard  Mr. 
Rose's  voice;  but ** 

"  0  yes,  it  is — ^it  is !"  cried  the  happy  giri, 
whose  ecstasy  was  beyond  all  disguise.  ''  I 
told  him  I  could  never  tell  you,  and  he  said 
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it  was  due  from  me  to  your  kindness,  and  I 
otyht — and  I  trembled  so,  as  we  stood  at  the 
door,  that  I  dared  hardly  tap !  Bless  me !  my 
hair !-— I  am  bewildered ! — I  am  overcome  ! 
— ^I  am  so  surprised !  Are  not  you  ?"    . 

Each  could  giye  the  desired  assurances  of 
wonder ;  with  the  delicious  approyal  that  no 
one  had  merited  good  fortune  better  than 
herself. 

'^  Bless  youy  dear  cousins !  it  is  quite  too 
much.     Good  fortune! — but  I  never  could 

have  dreamed and  you  should  hear  him 

speak  of  everything  ! — ^all  so  generously,  so 
nobly  arranged  in  his  mind !  If  I  have  ever 
again  a  care  in  the  world,  I  must  be  the  most 
wicked  of  human  creatures^  (with  another  more 
excursive  whirl,  which  did  throw  down  a  scent- 
jar.)     "  But  where  is  my  angelic  Grace  ?** 

In  the  room,  at  her  side.    Abel's  gyrations 
above  stairs  had  attracted  the  heroine's  no* 
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tice ;  since  he  had  broken  out  upon  the  npper 
landing  into  a  like  Incid  account  of  his  sister's 
wonderful  good  fortune,  and  Mr.  Rose's 
chivalrous  and  condescending  generosity ! 
The  house  seemed  full  of  the  Risdons'  gladness. 
And,  by  way  of  complement  to  the  jubilation 
of  brother  and  sister,  there  was  heard  outside 
the  window  a  stout  and  decided  foot,  pacing 
the  terrace,  of  one  as  well  pleased  with  him- 
self as  any  of  the  party,  and  who  was  saying 
to  himself,  ^*  There,  Mrs.  De  la  Rue !  another 
time  you  will  write  to  me  such  a  letter  about 
my  afiairs !  I  hope  I  am  free  to  choose !"  I 
do  not  mean  to  couTey  that  he  had  proposed 
to  Amy  out  of  contradiction ;  but  his  relative's 
meddling  had,  without  question,  hurried  on 
the  disclosure.  Such  things,  I  believe,  not 
unfrequently  happen. 

Whimsical   as  was  Amy's  rapture,   there 
was  something  touching  in  it,  too.     She  was 
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SO  penetrated  with  her  own  un worthiness ! 
80  amazed  out  of  all  secrecy !  "  When  he 
had  begun  to  speak  to  her/'  she  told,  *^  there 
had  been  such  a  ringing  in  her  ears,  such  a 
mist  before  her  eyes,  that  she  was  sure  it  must 
be  all  a  delusion.  And  then  she  was  afraid 
she  should  faint,  and  seem  so  silly !  So  she 
had  tried  to  command  herself,  that  she  might 
get  out  of  the  room  without  being  rude ;  and 
then  it  really  seemed  that  it  mtist  be  so ;  that 
Mr.  Rose  had  really  declared  he  could  like 
no  one  else  so  well  (with  expressions.  Cousins, 
I  should  be  distressed  to  repeat — 0,  far  too 
kind !)  and  she  did  not  know  what  she  had 
said.  But  she  was  always  a  poor,  nervous 
fool,  unfit  to  be  made  a  lady  of;'*  and  round 
the  room  she  went  again ;  this  time,  as  she 
passed  the  door,  being  joined  by  her  well- 
contented  choice. 

"  Well,  good  sir !  well,  kind  Mrs.  Pomfret ! 

VOL.  II.  o 
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welly  dear  ooosin  Grace  V*  was  the  entry,  **  I 
hope  you  wish  me  joy !    Amy,  you  whisked 

past  me  so I  imagine,  this  perfectly  happy 

event  takes  none  of  yon  by  surprise.'* 

None  could  assent  to  this  charge.  ^'  /have 
long  been  determined^'*  continued  the  compla- 
cent Bose.  ^'  Neyer,  till  now,  haye  I  met  the 
qualities  which  satisfy  and  oqitiyate*' — (here 
Amy  disappeared  with  a  sort  of  joyful  sob 
and  sudden  curtsey)  ^*such  worth  without 
selfishness,  such  genius  without  affidctation. 
And  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  many 
where  I  see  right.  It  will  be  inunediatdy, 
for  the  most  obyious  reasons.  And  now  yon 
will  excuse  me,  for  I  must  see  Amy's  letter 
to  her  sister  ere  it  is  sent  off.'* 

And  the  three  were  left  gazing  at  each 
other,  much  as  if  a  cataract  had  rudied 
passed  them ;  Grace  wondering  at,  as  mueh 
as    she  sympathized  in.  Amy's    happiness. 
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The  grand  match  for  so  poDniless  a  girl  was 
thought  of  by  do  one,  thoagh  Cousin  Pomfret 
could  not  help  thinking  aloud,  **  What  will 
Mrs.  De  la  Rue  say?"  and  Grace,  despite 
her  weary  anxieties,  had  a  moment  of  secret 
diyersion,  as  she  pictured  to  herself  Barbara 
the  eldest  receiving  a  communication  which 
claimed  her  as  sister-in-law  to  a  man  of  six 
thousand  a  year. 

The  news,  when  it  reached  our  household, 
excited  therein  the  liveliest  commotion.  Some 
ladies  can  never  bear  to  hear  of  any  one 
getting  married ;  and  Harriet,  I  am  afraid, 
was  one  (her  pride  in  Grace  forcing  her  to 
make  an  exception  to  her  general  habit). 
On  receiving  the  letter,  she  declared  that  she 
would  go  to  Dimwood  instantaneously ;  and, 
in  fojcty  as  an  invitation  came  by  the  same 
post  from  Mrs.  Pomfret,  it  seemed  right  and 
proper.    But  we  had  been  living  for  some 
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days,  too,  in  a  ferment  abont  a  far  more 
serious  matter — Cousin  Pomfret  leaving  the 
Church.  Such  a  time,  in  truth,  I  never  recol* 
lect,  save  when  our  Cousin,  Anne  Marshall, 
married  Mr.  Winterbottom,  the  deaf  Yorkshire 
clothier.  Harriet  was  a  thoroughgoing  friend ; 
and  she  stuck  by  Cousin  Pomfret  so  zealously, 
that  Mr.  Armathwaite  used  to  look  at  her  so 
seriously ! — now,  I  know  why.  Other  guests 
she  did  all  but  insult ;  and,  while  making  tea 
for  the  whist  club  at  my  house,  had  not  only 
thrice  put  her  mits  into  Major  Widrington's 
cup,  and  poured  hot  water  on  them,  but, 
likewise,  had  nearly  stirred  up  a  hotter  con* 
troversy.  So  I  was  more  than  willing  she 
should  go.  ^^She  was  glad  to  show  that, 
come  what  would,  she  was  only  too  proud  to 
be  with  the  Pomfrets !"  She  "  would  soon 
clear  the  house  of  those  indelicate  Risdons !" 
Then,  dare  I  confess  ?  I  longed  for  one  of  her 
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tf  ath-telling  accounts  of  the  precise  state  in 
which  matters  stood.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
learn  how  Grace's  interests  were  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  affSur ;  for  they  seemed  to  me 
likely  to  be  terribly  damaged.  Once  it 
crossed  my  old  silly  mind — whether,  had  I  been 
as  energetic  for  a  man  as  Harriet  was  for  a 
woman,  I  ought  not  to  haye  set  off  to  Italy, 
and  fetched  back  Mr.  Carew,  by  way  of  ai» 

Easter  offering.  And  for  half  an  hour,  the 
thought  of  such  a  vagary  did  make  my  heart 
beat  very  fast.  Then,  I  saw  it  would  only  be 
an  unpardonable  piece  of  interference.  Shall 
I  ever  be  as  discreet  as  a  man  of  my  age 
ought  ?  We  are  a  pair  of  rash  creatures,  I 
doubt. 

Harriet's  letter  was  long  in  being  written, 
and  very  long  in  being  read.  Usually  she 
delivered  herself  of  particulars  in  a  neat  round 
hand ;  but  this  time,  there  were  splashes  and 
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dashes  by  the  score;  and  <mee  or  twice  a 
blurred  place,  possibly,  where  a  tear  had 
dropped. 

''  My  dear  Peter,"  (began  the  epistle),  "I 
hope  this  finds  everything  in  order  at  home ; 
and  that  your  gont  shows  no  threatenings  of 
return.  My  journey  was  but  so-so!— a  fat 
woman,  with  three  crying  children,  and  two 
large  pillows,  baring  tried  my  patience  by 
her  foolish  indulgence  of  them.  But  they 
were  truly  glad  to  see  me  at  Dimwood.  Dear 
Grace  came  springing  to  the  gate  when  the 
coach  stopped,  and  Cousin  Fomfret  and  his 
wife  thanked  me  for  being  so  kind,  till  I  was 
quite  hurt,  and  told  them  to  have  done. 
I  will  now  acquaint  you  briefly  with  the  state 
of  afiairs  here. 

'^  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  Risdons  showed  manifest  confusion  on  my 
arrival ;  though  I  had  left  my  trunk  at  Mrs. 
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Wbeatley*s,  where  I  persist  in  sleeping,  not 
to  be  in  the  way.  I  could  have  told  with 
half  an  eye  how  it  is  with  Amy,  had  we  not 
been  acquainted,  among  the  rest  Sach  an 
altered  being  never  was  seen:  the  fuss  she 
makes  about  Mr.  Rose  is  astonishing — a  little 
out  of  taste,  I  take  leave  to  tell  her,  in  an 
anxious  house  like  Cousin  Pomfret's.  Those 
who  admired  her  formerly,  would  call  her  very 
handsome  now;  she  having  quite  lost  that 
old-maidish  look  of  hers,  if  you  will  believe 
me.  They  are  pressing  matters  on  with 
great  speed — as  indeed  they  must,  Mr.  Rose 
declaring  she  shall  be  married  from  Dimwood. 
Abel  sticks  to  his  drawing  just  as  ever — 
I  think  in  lower  spirits  than  usual — ^at  all 
events,  more  confused  and  prosy.  How 
dear  Grace  puts  up  with  them  all  is  mys- 
terious. But  I  fear  it  is  not  the  worst  she 
has  had  to  bear. 

**  Cousin  Pomfret  is  most  uncomfortably 
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beset  on  all  sides;  and  endures  it,  I  mnst 
own,  like  an  angel.  Some  three  or  four  letters 
a  day  come  from  various  sorts  of  Dissenters, 
each  eager  to  snatch  him.  There  were  six 
fat,  middle-aged  men,  with  smooth  hair, 
waiting  till  he  got  up,  yesterday  morning, 
from  Leeds,  with  plans  of  meeting-houses. 
Grace  says  she  does  not  care ;  only  it  vexes 
her  mother  so.  A  most  uncivil  letter  of 
reproach  has  been  written  by  Lady  Kelsea. 
Did  you  ever  know,  before,  that  she  cared 
about  religion  ?  She  calls  Cousin  Pomfret's 
*a  low  step/  (Don't  mention  this,  by  the 
way,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Biddlecombes ; 
they  would  never  let  such  an  epithet  drop, 
and  no  weapons  shall  they  have  from  me.) 
I  hope  that  her  insolence  will  have  no  influence 
on  the  fulfilment  of  Grace's  engagement. 
Even  those  time-serving  Joe  Pomfrets  have 
been  heard  to  say,  at  a  dinner  party,  that 
^  they  wash  their  hands  of  the  matter.'    I 
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suppose  it  would  not  do  in  a  town  like- 


for  a  man  in  business  to  make  head  against 
the  Church :  but  I  call  the  speech  shabby ;  and, 
what  is  more,  not  like  a  brother.     Still  more 
intolerable  it  is,  that  a  relation  of  that  Mrs. 
Drake's  is  to  come  to  Dimwood  for  a  time, 
so  soon  as  ever  the  Pomfrets  are  out.     I  have 
seen  him ;  and  am  sorry  for  the  parish.     He 
looks  an  empty  creature;  and,  they  say,  is 
full  of  High  Church  fancies  ;  haying  indulged 
in  many  strange  comments  on  the  disposition 
of  the  altar.     Why  don't  such  turn  Catholic 
priests  at    once,    I  should  like  to   know? 
There  is  a  bone  for  you  to  pick  with  Mr. 
Armathwaite  (if  his  lumbftgo  is  better,  as  I 
hope.) 

"  The  Tyrwhitts  have  not  come  prowling 
about  for  some  weeks,  I  hear;  whence,  I 
presume,  their  appearance  may  be  shortly 
expected.      The  morning    after  I    arrived, 

o5 
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Cousin  Pomfret  reoeWed  averyiinacooimtable 
Tisit  from  two  Quakers— «  male  and  a  female. 
As  £Eur  as  we  can  make  out,  thej  wanted 
nothing.  After  sitting  a  while  with  mj 
Cousin,  the  woman  took  off  her  bonnet,  and 
began  to  preach,  in  a  sing-song  tone,  ex- 
pressing (Grace  says,  who  was  by)  sympathy 
and  encouragement  for  those  who  suffer  for 
conscience'  sake.  She  was  a  comely  woman 
as  ever  I  saw,  and  scrupulously  dean.  The 
man  said  nothing,  but  moaned  a  little,  and 
rocked  in  his  chair.  And  to  such  incursions, 
as  poor  Mrs.  Pomfret  says,  must  they  now  be 
exposed.  The  Quakers  declined  wine ;  par- 
took heartily,  howler,  of  bread  and  raspberry 
jam;  and  went  away.  They  asked,  I  am 
told,  how  far  it  was  to  Chapel  Barton; 
intending,  I  suppose,  to  go  and  sympathize 
next  with  the  Tyrwhitts.  I  wouldn't  be  the 
woman's  plain  014)  near  SaUy,  if  such  be  their 
object. 
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'^  Oar  Cousins  have  not  yet  settled  their 
ulterior  plans.  I  think  they  will  go  abroad 
for  a  while ;  but  that  (I  shoaM  imagine)  may 
depend  in  a  good  measure  on  letters  ^om 
abroad;  and  dear  Grace,  I  observe,  grows 
ghastly  pale  whenever  the  point  is  touched. 
Poor,  dear  child !  Her  mother,  too,  is  deeply 
to  be  pitied.  You  never  saw  so  sad  a  face ; 
and  there  must  be  something  the  matter  with 
her  side,  by  the  frequency  of  her  putting  her 
hand  there.  Altogether  Dimwood  is  anything 
but  what  it  used  to  be ;  and,  right  or  wrong, 
it  is  not  for  this  world's  comfort  that  Cousin 
Pomfret  is  acting  as  he  does.  *  But  I  hope  he 
won't  join  the  Baptists*  Amy  Risdon  is 
making  great  efforts  to  detain  me  for  the 
marriage :  and  you  are  to  be  asked.  I  am 
worn  out  with  the  patronizing  ways  of  Mr. 
Rose,  whom,  if  you  recollect,  I  liked  well 
enough  in  the  beginning.     To  hear  him  talk, 
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he  might  have  the  giving  away  of  places  by 

the  hundred,  such  as  would  establish  Ck>usiii 

Pomfret  to  our  perfect  satisfaction.     K  he 

does  something,  indeed ....  but,  in  any  case, 

he  has  not  modest  manners  for  a  young  man ; 

and  will  make  his  wife,  I  clearly  foresee,  as 

boastful  as  himselt 

^*  Let  me  hear  how  you  get  on ;  and  see  that 

Croft  does  not  presume  as  much  as  he  does 
mostly  when   I  am  not  there  to  look  after 

him.     If  Mr.  Armathwaite  should  be  coming 

over  to  Heckleton  in  his  gig,  he  would  drive 

you,  I  dare  say ;  and  I  am  commissioned  by 

every  one  here  to  say  how  glad  they  would 

be  to  see  you.     Qtusin  Pomfret  has  a  great 

desire  for  half  an  hour's  chat  with  you,  he 

says,  on  money  matters.    But  do  as  you  think 

best.     Mrs.  Pomfret,  Grace,  Amy,  and  Abel, 

unite  in  love  with 

^^  Your  faithful  and  affectionate  Sister, 

"  Harriet  Gray.*' 
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CHAPTER  Xm, 

A  WEDDING. 

There  is  a  touch  of  death  in  this  adieu. 

Shbridan  Knowles. 

My  sister  Harriet's  letter  had  told  no 
more  than  the  truth  (she  is  very  scrupulous 
in  her  facts,  I  must  say,  for  a  person  avowedly 
touchy),  and  so  fast  were  matters  driven  on 
by  Rose,  and  so  rapidly  dM  my  cousin  draw 
the  affairs  attendant  on  his  resignation  to  a 
point,  that  I  was  very  shortly  summoned  to 
be  present  at  Amy's  marriage  -» the  last 
family  festival  of  the  Pomfrets  that  would 
ev^r  be  held  at  Dimwood. 
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A  wedding  is,  in  itseli^  dismal  enongh; 
more  than  onoe  I  haye  bust  oat  a  crying  on 
more  propitions  oocasions  than  this.  Not 
that  anything  oonld  exceed  the  brightness  of 
Amy's  prospects ;  but  the  honse  from  which 
she  was  taken  was  enongh  to  throw  a  gloom 
over  the  most  sangnine  of  friends.  It  was 
kindly  meant,  and  kindly  done  of  Mr. 
Rose,  to  giye  all  the  publicity  he  could 
to  the  ceremony.  ^*  They  would  show  the 
world,'*  he  had  said,  ''  that  Mr;  Pomfret  was 
not  degraded  by  the  conscientious  step  he 
was  about  to  take!"  And  thus,  though 
Mrs.  De  la  Rue,  in  fits  of  a  terror  and  aver- 
sion as  sincere  and  blind  as  her  reyerence  had 
been,  kept  aloof,  other  of  Rose's  greater  con- 
nexions were  more  obliging.  Admiral  and 
Lady  Jane  This  (names  being  as  well  sup- 
pressed,) '^were  truly  glad  to  accept  his 
inyitation."  Mr.  Secretary  So-and-so  declared 
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his  intention  ^'  of  being  present  on  the  joyful 
occasion/*  Even  Ladj  Kelsea  gaye  in,  when 
it  was  given  out  that  the  live  Ambassador  of 
a  great  power,  to  whom  the  bridegroom  had 
rendered  important  services  abroad,  was 
coming  down  from  London  to  assist  at  the 
ceremony ;  and  sneaked  back  to  the  Park, 
inviting  herself  to  the  breakfast,  and  lending 
her  equipages  and  livery-servants.  Harriet 
and  I  went  the  hundred  yards  to  church  in 
on^  of  the  former ;  and  if  it  could  afterwards 
have  talked,  the  shabby  old  lady  would  have 
got  a  reproof  for  time-serving  and  cowardli* 
ness,  which  might  have  made  her  ears  tingle,  I 
imagine. 

But  all  this  stir  and  finery,  though  truly 
well  meant,  and  not  without  their  use,  I  dare 
say,  in  keeping  up  Cousin  Pomfref  s  respecta- 
bility in  the  eyes  of  those  who  go  by  coronets 
and  coaches,  was  painfully  out  of  tune  with 
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the  spirits  of  the  family  at  Dimwood.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  arrival  there  the  evening 
before  the  wedding— my  last  visit.  Outside, 
the  place  had  never  looked  more  peacefully 
cheerful.  There  was  a  bright  March  sunset, 
with  a  brisk  but  not  biting  air;  the  trees 
bursting  with  buds,  as  they  swung  gaUy  to 
and  fro ;  the  woodbines,  already  quite  green ; 
and  the  flower-beds,  gaudy  with  early  flowers. 
Grace,  the  head-gardener,  had  had  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  taking  more  pains  than  ever 
to  produce  a  bright  show.  Weaker  girls 
would  have  been  sullen  or  sentimental,  aod 
neglected  the  garden,  but  not  she ;  and  besides, 
she  had  long  felt  that  her  only  escape  from 
corroding  anxiety  was  in  perpetual  occupa- 
tion. ^*  She  must  keep  her  hand  in,"  she  would 
say,  with  a  smile,  to  her  mother ;  **  as  she  had 
a  presentiment  their  next  garden  would  require 
everything  done  for  it."    Within  the   Par- 
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sonage  there  seemed  a  crowd  in  every  comer. 
I  was  never  so  pulled  about.  My  sister 
seemed  bursting  with  news^  yet  had  no  time 
to  stay  with  me;  and  there  was  Barbara 
Risdon  majoring  up  and  down  with  a  list  of 
the  company  in  her  hand,  begging  pardon 
when  she  pronounced  any  name  wrong,  or 
rehearsed  it  out  of  its  proper  order; — and  Abel, 
looking  as  woe-begone  as  a  ghost,  who,  in  his 
desire  to  get  a  few  private  words  with  me, 
drew  me  innocently  into  the  china-closet, 
from  which  we  were  forthwith  ousted  with  a 
jeer  by  the  busy  maids ;  and  Grace — 0,  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Grace !— • 
with  absolutely  a  middle-aged  look  upon  her 
young  face,  and  that  expression  of  ^^  bearing 
up,"  in  lip  and  eye,  which  tells  of  unnatural 
tension,  and  threatens  fearful  re-action.  I  could 
not  take  my  eyes  from  her,  and  I  was  twice 
touched  on  the  arm,  while  passing  through 
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the  little  hall  (bewildered  by  a  steady  Toice 
harangaing  in  the  breakfsBust  parlour,  which  I 
understood  to  be  Mr.  Rose's,)  ere  I  recollected 
myself; — ^turned,  and  beheld  nearly  as  careful, 
and  a  far  sadder  yisage,  on  the  shoulders  of 
my  favourite,  Edward  Pomfret ! 

I  was  about,  I  am  afraid,  abruptly  to  ask 
him  what  was  the  matter  with  him ;  when  I 
was  greeted  by  my  Cousin,  who  looked  the 
most  like  himself  of  any  of  the  party. 

^^  You  find  us  all  in  a  bustle  here,  my  dear 
Gray,*'  was  his  words.  "  Who  would  haye 
thought  that  our  good  Amy  would  make  a  state 
marriage  ?  But  Rose  is  an  excellent  man,  and 
she  may  well  be  proud  of  her  prospects.  You 
will  stay  with  us  one  or  two  quiet  days,  when 
all  is  over,  will  you  not  ?" 

I  thanked  him,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Pomfret. 

<*  Better  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect,*' 
was  my  Cousin's  answer,  with  a  sigh ;  *^  and 
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all  this  new  interest  prevents  her  from  dwelling 
painfallj  on  much  that  would  otherwise  try 
her.  She  is  lying  down  now  — your  kind 
sister  is  with  her.  Is  not  that  Rose  calling 
for  me  ?  You  will  find  Abel  and  Edward  in 
my  study." 

I  did  not  find  the  latter,  however ;  who,  as 
I  afterwards  observed,  seemed  to  shrink  from 
Amy's  brother  in  a  rather  unaccountable  way. 
Poor  Abel  was  very  doleful,  though  full  of 
gratitude,  and  so  prosy  and  so  puzzled  that 
I  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  follow  the  thread  of 
his  talk,  or  what  to  administer.  I  began 
with  warmly  congratulating  him  on  Amy's 
prospects. 

"  Truly,  Mr.  Gray,  truly !  My  sister  Amy 
is  among  the  most  fortunate  of  her  sex,  to 
have  been  able  to  inspire  a  man  so  distinguished 
in  accomplishments  and  fortune  with  the 
sentiments  professed  by  so  superior  a  person 
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as  Mr.  Rose.    Little  did  I  dream Indeed, 

for  a  considerable  period  both  Amy  and 
myself  were  fully  possessed  with  the  not 
unnatural  idea  that  he  had  bestowed  his 
affections  on  our  admirable  cousin  Grace.** 

"Did  your  I  cut  him  short,  a  little 
fidgeted  by  his  prolixity ;  "  and  I  hear  you 
go  abroad  with  them,  at  your  brother-in-law's 
particular  request." 

"  A  noble  invitation  it  is,  Mr.  Gray,  and 
I  could  not  easily  tell  you  with  what  vivid 
satisfaction  I  should  have  contemplated  such 
a  delightful  prospect  of  improvement  and 

instruction,  if  I  had  not Cousin,   thai 

Mr.  Edward  Pomfret— do  you  think  that  your 
well-merited  favourite,  my  cousin  Grace,  has 
any  intention  of  marrying  him  ?" 

I  don't  know  why,  but  I  could  have  struck 
Abel  Risdon  for  such  a  question.  "Grod 
bless  you,  boy,  don't  be  absurd !   What  could 
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put  such  a  ridiculous  idea  into  your  head? 
Not  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing." 

^^  I  am  more  relieyed  than  words  can  ex- 
press to  hear  that  such  is  your  opinion/'  was 
Abel's  response,  in  the  same  desolate  tone; 
"  and  yet  what  imports  the  belief?  Cousin 
Gray,  will  you  allow  a  very  unhappy  man  to 
confide  a  very  important  secret  to  you  ?" 

"  0  dear !  I  would  rather  not,"  said  I, 
quite  short ;  ^^  you  have  nearer  and  dearer 
connexions — much  fitter.  There's  Barbara, 
and " 

*^  Barbara  can  do  nothing  for  me ;  and, 
besides,  I  believe  she  knows  already." 

"  Well,  then,"  (it  was  an  inhuman  sugges- 
tion, I  avow,)  "  try  Mr.  Rose,  your  brother- 
in-law." 

"  Who  was  asking  for  me  ?"  said  a  voice 
at  the  door,  ^^and  where's  Abel?  He  is 
wanted  in  the  drawing-room.    Mr.  Gray,  I 
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see ;  Amy  and  I  are  delighted  by  yonr  kind- 
ness in  coming  over.  The  more  peisons  of 
worth  and  character  we  can  have  round  ns 
to-morrow,  the  better  for  all  parties.  It  shall 
neyer  be  said  that  Mr.  Pomfret's  relation 
could  not  be  married  with  credit  firom  under- 
neath his  roof)  and  by  him.  It  is  an  excdlent 
combinaU<m  that  this  should  be  the  last  act 
of  his  ministry." 

''Will  he,  then,  preach  no  farewell 
sermon  ?'* 

''  No ;  he  announced,  so  soon  as  his  de- 
parture was  given  out  from  flie  pulpit,  diat 
he  did  not  think  it  becoming  in  him  there  to 
argue  out  the  opinions  which  had  led  to  his 
dqmrture ;  that  he  could  hardly  address  bis 
flock  again  without  adverting  to  disputed 
tojMCs,  which  he  had  no  desire  to  press,  and 
that  he  should  preach,  for  the  future,  si 
seldom  as  was  possible.    Our  marriage  is  die 
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last  act  he  will  celebrate — ^we  have  settled  it 

80.    Wanted?" (to  some  one  at  the  door,) 

"I  am  wanted  everywhere  this  evening,  I 
think.  Miss  Risdon  nervous? — I  thought 
we  had  provided  against  that;"  and  away 
went  the  steady  and  self-complacent  Rose. 

I  had  shrank  into  myself,  with  my  head 
down — a  little  stunned,  I  must  confess,  by 
the  hubbub  round  me :  so  it  may  have  been 
some  three  minutes  before  I  knew  liiat 
Edward  Pomfret  was  sitting  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. He  was — ^good  young  man !  as  usual 
less  full  of  himself  than  the  rest.  With  him 
it  was,  "  Have  you  seen  Grace,  Cousin  Gray  ? 
Is  she  not  looking  wretchedly  ?" 

I  could  not  say,  "  No" — ^I  would  not  say 
**  Yes ;"'  so  I  asked  him  for  his  father,  and 
(by  way  of  diversion)  how  business  was 
flourishing  ? 

'^  These  are  imxious  times,"  was  his  answer. 
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"  for  all  of  us — ^were  there  ever  any  other? 
To  me,  it  seems  as  if  the  amount  of  endurance 
we  are  called  upon  to  meet  became  every 
year  heavier  and  heavier.  Look  at  my  unde 
here,  with  this  fine  wedding  in  his  house! 
Will  you  believe  that,  absolutely,  that  man 
Tyrwhitt  was  here  la«t  evening,  to  offer 
Grace  an  engagement  as  governess?  —  a 
governesses  place^  he  caUed  it — at  Chapel 
Barton ;  as,  he  said,  he  had  heard  the  money 
was  likely  to  be  an  object.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  an  object  of  reprobation  to  many  good 
people,  as  my  uncle  must  prepare  to  become ; 
but  to  have  Grace  insulted  by  the  offer  of 
such  a  protection !".... 

'^  Dear  Grace  is  above  feeling  it,"  said  I ; 
''  it  is  just  like  Tyrwhitt.'' 

^'Had  not  Cousin  Harriet  been  here,  he 
would  have  made  his  w^y  in  to  Mrs.  Pomfret ; 
but  she  confronted  him  in  the  hall,  and  got 
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rid  of  him,  before  Mr.  Rose  came  back.  He 
had  the  face,  on  going  away,  to  inquire 
if  he  was  not  to  be  invited  to  the  wedding. 
Your  sister  said,  very  quietly,  *  that  none  but 
family  connexions  and  persons  of  distinction 
would  be  present.'  Yet  I  should  not  wonder 
if  they  all  made  their  appearance." 

"  They  ? — 0, 1  recollect ! — ^those  daughters ! 
eh,  Edward  ?"  I  wanted  to  try  to  make  the 
youth  smile.  But  he  was  too  dejected  to  see 
anything,  save  in  one  point  of  view. 

"  Then,"  continued  he,  "  this  scheme  of 
Mr.  Rose's — it  is  kindly  meant,  I  suppose ;  and 
I  presume,  as  it  was  settled  last  night,  it 
will  be  carried  through.  But  it  must  be  very 
painful  to  all  concerned." 

I  had  heard  of  no  schemes  of  Mr.  Rose's, 
save  Abel's  going  abroad  with  the  new- 
married  pair ;  which,  I  own,  did  appear  to 
me  superfluous  and  a  trial. 

VOL.  n.  p 
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My  quick  way  of  alluding  to  this,  I  pre- 
sume, did  call  up  a  faint,  wintry  smile  on 
poor  Edward's  fece.  "  Poor  Abel !"  he  said ; 
"  No,  I  was  not  thinking  of  him."  Then  he 
proceeded  to  acquaint  me,  that  Mr.  Bose  had 
never  rested  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  for 
Cousin  Pomfret  some  honourable  appointment. 
Being  a  Liberal,  he  had  hoped  this  from  his 
many  influential  friends  in  the  Liberal  minis* 
try.  But  he  had  found  that,  in  proportion  to 
their  professions  of  toleration,  were  they 
anxious  to  avoid  estranging  and  aflronting 
persons  of  opposite  principles— that,  acting 
out  of  the  policy  of  fear  and  expediency,  one 
and  all  to  whom  he  had  applied,  seemed  to 
regard  Cousin  Pomfret's  secession  as  a  dis- 
qualification. He  was  a  marked  man  for  life, 
save  with  democrats  and  demagogues — ^with 
which  party  he  had  no  disposition  to  connect 
himself. 
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[I  sighed — ^for  I  recollected  the  cruel  things 
said,  to  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  put 
a  stop  by  my  own  fireside ;  and  how  Mr. 
Armathwaite  and  myself  had  nearly. come  to 
intemperate  language  on  the  matter.] 

Well ;  Rose  was  one  of  the  men  laid  out 
for  success ;  who  never  fail,  because  they  will 
not.     He  had  piqued  himself  to  get  some- 
thing for  Cousin  Pomfret — so  he  had  tried 
next  quite  among  a  different  set  of  people. 
And,  by  good  luck,  an  offer,  in  some  respects 
very  tempting,  had  been  made  to  him.     A 
widowed  Russian  lady  of  very  high  family 
(whom  Mr.  Rose,  it  appears,  insinuated  had 
been  much  struck  with  him)  was  anxious  to 
find  an  English  clergyman  disposed  to  travel 
for  six  months,  with  her  young  son,  while  she 
went  through  the  London  season,  and  a  sub- 
sequent course  of  the  waters  at  some  German 
brunnen.     The  terms  proposed  were  magni- 

p  2 
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ficent.     The  youth  was  to  get  as  much  Englidi 
as  he  could  :  they  were  to  set  out  immediately. 

"  And  poor  Mrs.  Porafret  and  Grace — are 
they  to  be  dragged  about  all  over  France, 
too  ?" 

0,  no,  that  was  provided  for ;  they  were  to 
remain  with  Barbara  Risdon  till  the  warm 
weather  came;  and  then  were  to  move  oflT 
quietly  to  some  place  on  the  Rhine.  Ems  had 
been  talked  of  for  Mrs.  Pomfret.  "  It 
fills  the  time  after  the  cruel  breaking  up 
here,  I  confess,"  was  Edward's  conclusion, 
•*  not  badly.  By  September,  I  trust,  that 
we  shall  have  so  far  arranged  my  Uncle's 
affairs,  that  he  may  consult  his  pleasure  and 
his  conscience,  whether  or  not  he  accepts 
further  occupation.  Other  things,  too,''  he 
added,  turning  pale.  • .  .^^/ cannot,  of  course, 
make  any  inquiry,  having  never  been  confided 
in;  but  do  yon  know  anything  recent,  or 
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positive,  or  satisfactory  about  Grace's  engage- 
ment— which  you  are  at  liberty  to  communi- 
cate ?" 

The  question  made  me  wince — ^as  did  my 
answer  in  the  negative.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  admit  Carew  to  be  a  heartless, 
capricious  fellow;  and  true  it  was,  that 
Harriet  and  I  knew  nothing.  But  we  had 
fears  which  had  made  us  ache  as  we  lay  in 
bed,  and  kept  us  awake  many  a  night.  Grace's 
countenance  told  of  anything  rather  than  a 
well-assured  prospect  of  happiness.  So  I  got 
up  hastily,  with  a  twitch,  and  a  ^^  Don't  let's 
speak  of  it.'* 

^^  If  you  know  nothing  more  than  I  fear, 
you  are  right,"  was  his  answer.  **  But  who 
is  to  protect  poor  Grace,  when  her  father  is 
out  of  England  ?" 

I  knew,  though  I  said  nothing ;  and  I  was 
sure  Harriet  would  concur  with  me  in  any- 
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thing  I  might  propose.  So  we  shook  hands 
affectionately  with  tears  in  onr  ejes,  and  then 
prepared  to  join  the  rest  of  the  party. 

By  this  time  their  lawyers'  business  was 
got  oyer;   and  Mrs.   Pomfret  had  exerted 
herself  to  come  down  to  tea.    Dear  lady! 
what  a  ravage  was  therCy  too !    Little  conld 
we  guess  why  the  family,  under  such  circum- 
stances of  care,  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  saddle 
themselves  with  the  Risdons ! — ^A  more  pain- 
fully-constrained evening  I  never  spent — such 
joy  on  the  one  side,  which  must  not,  out  of 
delicacy,  break  out! — such  anxiety  on  the 
other,  which  could  not,   out  of  sympathy, 
be  allowed  to  darken  the  happiness.     Talk  of 
your  tragedy  passions!   There  was  more  of 
the  gnawing  care  of  suspense  and  detper  heart- 
struggle    in    that    joyous-seeming   evening 
round  that  tea-table,  than  in  many  a  dozen 
of  your  flaring  stage  plays ! — And  am  I  the 
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only  one  who  could  tell  the  story  of  such  a 
soene? 

Some  of  us,  to  be  sure,  managed  a  little 
interregnum  after  tea ;  for  dear  Grace,  laying 
her  hand  on  my  arm,  in  her  winning  way, 
challenged  me  to  walk  out  with  her  for  awhile 
along  the  terrace.  I  understood  the  poor 
thing ;  she  did  not  desire  to  be  attended  by 
either  Abel  or  Edward ;  and  thought  the  air 
might  refresh  her.  We  had  hardly  taken  a 
turn,  ere  she  said,  in  answer  to  some  trivial 
remark  of  mine,  "  Dear  Cousin,  will  you 
think  me  very  rude,  if  I  ask  you  to  excuse 
my  talking  to  you  ?  My  spirits  are  weary." 
I  encouraged  the  dear  child  not  to  make  any 
ceremonies  with  me ;  and  the  tone  in  which 
she  thanked  me,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
join  the  party  again,  was  ample  reward. 
She  was  thought  to  look  more  cheerful,  as  we 
sate  at  supper. 
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As  Harriet  and  myself  went  down  to  lodge 
at  the  Kelsea  Arms  that  night,  I  could  hardly 
persnade  her  that  Grace  had  not  confided  to 
me  the  state  of  her  affiurs ;  ahout  which,  it 
seemed,  they  were  all  alike  in  the  dark.  But  I 
pacified  my  sister;  for  I  had  a  project  of 
great  consequence  to  talk  oyer  with  her. 
None  was  readier  than  Harriet  to  do  a  little 
service ;  so  we  had  agreed  in  ten  words  what 
part  we  should  take,  in  case  Mrs.  Pomf  ret  and 
Grace  really  did  go  abroad  later  in  the  year. 


I  am  a  bad  hand,  as  I  have  said,  at  painting 
weddings.  Perhaps,  never  was  one  more 
agreeable  and  satisfactory  than  Amy  Rbdon's ; 
though  Harriet,  to  this  day,  represents  her  as 
unworthy  of  so  great  a  match.  And  never 
did  bride  behave  better.  No  fainting— no 
fine  lady  airs — ^but  a  simple,  natural  joy, 
dashed  a  little  by  the  publicity  of  the  cere- 
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mouj,  pervaded  her  deportment;  and  there 
seemed  no  end  of  her  affectionate  gratitude  to 
the  Pomfrets.  It  never  crossed  her  brain 
that  she  could  be  going  to  take  the  place  of 
protectress  to  anj  one !  She  nestled  to  Mrs. 
Pomfret's  side,  as  though  she  had  been  her 
mother ;  and  I  never  saw  a  more  artless  and 
animated  look  of  timidity,  almost  shrinking 
from  its  own  gratitude,  than  she  gave,  when, 
after  the  ceremony,  I  saw  her  slide  a  ring  on 
Cousin  Pomfret's  finger — I  am  sure  worth  the 
wearing — ^another  on  Grace's.  The  Admiral, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Ambassador,  all  ap- 
proved her;  complimenting  Rose  on  his 
choice.  As  for  Lady  Kelsea,  she  seemed 
unable  to  say  enough  of  the  exquisite  taste  of 
Mrs.  Pomfret's  breakfast.  But  we  noted 
that  she  took  every  possible  opportunity  of 
adverting  to  her  poverty — mentioning  her 
intention  of  letting  the  Park,  and  of  doing 
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without  a  town  house  for  the  next  two  ar- 
sons; and  I  was  apprehensiye  lest  Harriet 
should  reply  to  these  mean  hints  in  her  plain 
way.  Cousin  Pomfiret's  eye,  however,  kept 
her  in  order. 

For  me — but  what  mattered  it? — ^I  could 
not  think  of  the  bride,  or  of  Mr.  Rose,  or  of 
Abel's  great  awkwardness  in  church ;-— or  of 
anything  but  Grace.     Her  self-forgetfulness 
that  day  was  beyond  all  praise.     She  seemed 
to    be  everywhere   without   officiousness   or 
flutter — to  assist,  to  support,  to  set  mirth 
a-going,  to  keep  it  alive :  had  time  to  sym- 
pathize with  Barbara  in  her  comer;  and  to 
turn  Abel's  cravat  round,  of  which  the  knot 
had  unluckily  got  to  the  back  of  his  neck, 
as  they  were  goiug  into  church — to  spare  her 
mother  from  the  necessity  of  any  exertion — 
to  answer  Mr.  Rose's  fluency  by  warm-hearted 
cousinly  speeches  (0,  poor  Edward,  how  his 
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ear  thirsted  for  such  delicious  freedom !) — to  do 
her  oflSce  of  attending  on  the  bride,  and  of 
keeping  the  grand  guests  from  expiring  of 
their  own  ennui — ^Lady   Kelsea's  plate  not 
forgotten;— and  all  this  with  as  light  a  step, 
and  kind  a  smile,  as  if  there  was  no  possibility 
of  the  scene  forcing  contrasts  and  uncertain- 
ties upon  her  consideration.     ^^  Do  you  see 
her?''    whispered  Harriet  to  me  more  than 
once.     ^^  Did  you  hear  her  speak  to  those 
country-people,  as  we  came  out  of  church, 
who  curtseyed,  and  *  hoped  her  turn  would  not 
be  long;'  and  who  looked  so  sorry  when  they 
asked  *'  if  their  Parson  would  not  take  leave  of 
them,  if  go  he  must?'    If  there  ever  was  a 
dear,  unselfish  angel  in  this  world,  it  is  she : 
and  to  think  of  that  worthless  fellow  abroad !... 
Let  me  ever  meet  him  face  to  face,  and  he 
shall  hear  a  little  truth,  or  my  name  is  not 
Harriet  Gray." 
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Yes;    that  dear  girl  was  beantifal ;    as 
much  when  the  excitement  was  over,  the  last 
carriage  gone,  and  ourselves,   and  Barbara, 
and  Edward  Pomfret  only,  left  among  the 
ruins  of   the   feast,  as  when  she  had   been 
flitting  to  and  fro,  doing  the  spiriting  of  a 
bridesmaid  more  gentiy  than  it  was  ever  done 
before  or  since.     There  was  a  sort  of  sacred- 
ness  about  those  last  days  at  Dimwood ;  but 
Grace*s  high-hearted  self-forgetfulness  divested 
them,  strange  to   say  it,  of  sadness!     She 
spoke  to  her  mother  cheerfully  of  the  quiet 
visit   to   dear  Barbara,   in  a  manner  which 
made  that  kind   formal  creature   bridle   as 
proudly  as  if  she  had  been  a  Queen,  and  ex- 
pand with  her  generous  purposes  of  hospitable 
care.     Beyond  that  was  the  journey  abroad ! 
How  they  should  enjoy  it,  and  how  kind  every 
one  was !     Edward  had  proflTered  the  attend- 
ance of  poor  Mademoiselle,  his  mother's  dame 
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de  compaynie,  who,  indeed,  wished  to  return 
to  the  continent ;  and  when  Harriet,  on  a  nod 
from  me,  unfolded  her  intention  (if  not  dis* 
pleasing)  of  our  bearing  them  company  and 
sharing  their  expenses,  (I  meant,  however,  to 
keep  the  accounts)  Grace's  eyes  sparkled  as 
radiantly  as  if  she  had  not  had  a  right  to 
expect  far  better  male  protection.  As  for 
her  father,  she  allowed  all  her  sprightly  fancy 
play,  in  imagining  his  adventures  as  bear- 
leader to  the  young  Count  Doubravieff. 
^'  What  a  journal  he  will  keep  for  us,  mother, 
and  how  much  he  will  see !  Mr.  Rose  has 
given  him  letters  to  every  one — the  Grimms, 
the  Schlegels,  and  the  Sismondis,  and  Mendels- 
sohn, and  to  Tetschen,  and  I  know  not  where 
besides.  He  will  join  us  quite  a  young  man 
again !  And  Madame  Doubravieff,  I  should 
trust  that  her  patronage  at  Ems  will  satisfy 
Aunt  Kelsea's  sensitiveness.  No,  dear  friends. 
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let  US  look  to  what  is  bright  and  good ;  even 
though  there  are  such  things  as  leave-takings 
and  farewells.  But,  father,  will  you  not  say 
a  word  or  two  to  your  flock  on  Sunday  ?  They 
wish  it  so  much." 

It  was  Cousin  Pomfret's  intention.  His 
wife  would  be  soothed  by  it.  Though  he  had 
yielded  to  Rose,  he  had  changed  his  mind 
since.  It  should  not  be  said  that  he  had  laid 
down  his  office  in  the  silence  of  a  disgraced 
man.  On  the  Monday,  Barbara  was  to  take 
them  thence ;  Harriet  and  I  to  attend  to  the 
dispersion  and  removal  of  the  furniture,  and 
Cousin  Pomfret,  in  a  few  days  to  proceed  to 
London,  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Roses  in 
his  new  charge. 

Poor  Edward  !  he  alone  seemed  to  have  no 
place  marked  in  all  these  active  operations. 
Harriet  explained  to  me  afterwards  the  cause 
of  this  shyness ;   but  at  the  time  I  felt  sorry 
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for  bim,  as  for  one  left  out.  And  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  not  being  left  out  at  moments  of 
trial.  They  might  have  trusted  his  loyalty, 
but  women  are  naturally  timid;  above  all, 
women  who  have  once,  like  Grace,  committed 

themselves  by  implicit  trust,  and  reaped 

what  was  Grace  reaping  ?  So  poor  Edward 
was  allowed  to  go  home  with  thanks  and  kind 
words,  the  day  after  Amy's  marriage.  I  saw 
him  to  the  coach,  and  have  his  face  before 
me,  as  he  said  at  parting,  in  return  to  some 
little  cherishing  speech  of  mine,  **  Let  me 
but  see  one  piece  of  justice  accomplished. 
Cousin  Gray,  and  then  it  matters  little  what 
becomes  of  me !" 

Though  such  as  most  enjoy  the  love*parts 
of  a  story  may  find  me  tedious,  I  must  linger 
on  the  Pomfrets^  last  days  in  their  Eden. 
There  is  little  more  quietness  to  come ;  and 
some  who  have  known  the  intense  desire  of 
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grasping  every  moment,  and  improving  it, 
when  a  momentoos  change  is  near,  will  onder^ 
stand  why  even  the  remembrance  is  too  preci- 
oos  to  be  slighted  in  narration.  With  much 
that  was  dark  and  painful — the  ill-natured 
prying  of  some,  the  cowardly  desertion  of 
others,  the  contemptuous  pity  of  more,  and 
the  well-meant  but  ill-understood  remon- 
strances of  those  who  came  to  torment  C!ousin 
Pomfret  for  his  reasons,  and  bestowed  their 
warnings  and  omens  on  his  wife,  rather  than 
have  them  wasted  utterly — was  mixed  up  much 
that  was  gratifying.  There  were  homely  old 
creatures,  who  would  trudge  up  for  one  more 
squeeze  of  the  iiand,  and  word  of  kind  counsel, 
and  some  little  offering,  they  made  bold  to 
present  to  Mrs.  Pomfret  or  Miss  Grace ;  one  or 
two  of  whom  did  not  get  further  than  the  gate, 
where  they  stood  shaking  and  crying,  and  were 
not  to  be  appeased  by  the  cake  (Amy's  bride* 
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cake),  and  hot  wine,  which  Harriet  and  Grace 
busily  carried  out  to  them.  There  was  an  ill* 
spelt  letter  or  two,  the  matter  of  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  many  a  learned  man ;  for 
the  courageous  virtue  which  shocks  and  ter* 
rifies  the  middle  classes  is  oftentimes  not  lost 
upon  the  poor  and  simple.  Last  of  all  arrived  a 
Squire,  whom  some  unhappy  tithe-quarrel  had 
long  kept  aloof  from  Cousin  Pomfret.  A  hard 
man  he  bore  the  name  of;  and  himself 
boasted  of  his  implacability.  But  now, 
assured  of  the  sincerity  of  his  antagonist,  he 
came  ^Ho  make  it  up,"  while  he  could ;  and  it 
was  with  the  grasp  of  a  vice  upon  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret's  delicate  hand,  that  he  pressed  her  and 
Grace  to  pay  his  daughters  a  visit,  till  they  had 
fixed  on  some  other  establishment.  This,  I 
think,  melted  the  family  the  most  of  all. 
But  he  was  thanked,  and  the  hall-door  shut 
for  the  night ;    and  now  nothing  was  left  but 
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the  public  farewell  of  the  clergyman  to  his 
parishioners. 

Cousin  P(Mnfret*8  successor,  though  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  connexion  of  Mrs.  Drake's,  was  not 
without  feeling,  and  assisted  to  make  every- 
thing easy.  At  the  close  of  the  morning 
service,  he  announced  to  the  flock  that  their 
old  pastor  would  address  them  in  the  after- 
noon, and  that  it  was  hoped  that  would  suffice, 
and  spare  the  family  the  .pain  of  further  leave- 
taking.  Indeed,  I  found  that  all  the  three 
had  already  been  round  to  every  house  at 
which  their  presence  was  desired;  The  result 
of  this  was  a  crowd,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  assembled  in  Dimwood  old  Church. 
Mrs.  Pomfret,  and  Grace,  and  Harriet,  were 
unable  to  face  it,  and  sate  in  the  vestry, 
where  every  word  could  be  heard.  To  my- 
self it  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  scenes  in 
which  I  ever  partook.     When  my  cousin  was 
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seen  for  the  last  time  in  the  pulpit,  the  in- 
tense feeling  I  experienced  seemed  to  pene- 
trate every  one  else.     Many  tears  were  shed. 
He  wept  himself;    but,  recovering,  simply 
said  that,  in  lieu  of  explaining  to  the  people 
his  own  motives  for  departure  from  charge  of 
them,  beyond  the  fact,  that  his  opinions  no 
longer  permitted  it — he  would  leave  them,  by 
way  of  legacy,  a  few  words  on  the  importance 
of  attending  to  conscience ; — that  the  rich 
might  be  induced  to  regard  his  own  ease,  less 
than  the  stewardship  of  the  wealth  and  po- 
sition allotted  him  ; — that  the  poor  might  be 
strong  when  temptation  arose ; — and  that  all, 
feeling  in  themselves  how  vain  is  the  present, 
how  mysterious  the  future ;    how  finite  and 
feeble  man ;    how  mighty  his  Creator,  might 
regard  with   gentleness   those  who  differed 
from  them,  nor  believe  that  such  difference 
shut  the  gates  of  Heaven  upon  the  sincere, 
however  erroneous  he  might  be  thought.     He 
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pointed  oat  that,  to  meet  doubt  boldly  but 
humbly,  by  no  means  implied  a  prurient  wd* 
come  of  it ; — that  there  were  many  who  were 
called  upon  merely  to  receive  the  truth  as  it 
appeared  to  wiser  men ;  but  that  others  might 
be  summoned  to  examine  for  themselves ;  and 
that,  in  the  latter,  indifference  was  a  sin,  and 
a  sin  temporizing  with  their  deliberate  conclu* 
sions — "  be  the  result  even,"  said  he,  faltering, 
^^  so  painful  to  every  feeling  of  human  flesh  and 
blood,  as  the  office  I  now  am  engaged  in/' 
Finally,  he  thanked  them  all  for  their  general 
good-will  and  patience  under  hit  imperfect  mi- 
nistry ;  besought  the  forgiveness  of  any  he  had 
offended  ;  and,  entreating  them  once  more  to 
live  here  in  humble  mindfulness  of  a  here* 
after,  commended  them  to  the  keeping  of  One 
who  knows  the  secrets  and  struggles  of  every 
heart,  and  who  calls  upon  none  for  a  sacrifice 
greater  than  can  be  borne. 
I  have  been  told  by  several  persons  who 
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were  not  present,  among  others,  my  brother- 
in-law  that  now  is,  the  Rector  of  Paddingbury, 
that  this  discourse  (which  was  taken  down 
and  printed  by  Blackstock  in  the  Church 
Lane,  Dimwood,  Price  Sia^ence)  was,  apart 
from  its  doctrinal  faults,  cold  and  meagre ; 
but  I  know  the  impression  it  made ;  and  all 
the  more  because  it  was  so  clear  of  rant,  and 
any  highly  wrought  appeal  to  the  feelings. 
There  was  the  stillness  of  death  in  that 
crowded  congregation,  with  now  and  then  an 
audible  weeper.  Once  I  withdrew  my  eyes 
from  the  puIpH,  and  made  myself  look  round ; 
not  an  eye  I  saw  that  was  not  riyeted  there, 
though  many  were  streaming ;  while  I  knew 
well  what  an  effort  my  Cousin  was  making  to 
master  his  natural  feelings  by  the  very 
measured  quietness  of  his  tones ;  and  so,  I 
suspect,  did  many  besides  me.  When  he  had 
dismissed  his  flock,  all  turned  as  if  by  one 
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conoent.  He  had  shaded  his  face  with  his 
hand.  The  Chnrch  emptied  slowly,  hnt  wiA 
a  stillness  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe. 
One  or  two  of  the  children  looked  back  agsun, 
but  the  pastor  was  in  the  same  attitude ;  and 
it  required  the  tap  on  his  shoulder  by  the  aged 
clerk  (poor  old  man,  he  was  trembling  aod 
crying  like  a  child,  unable  to  speak !)  to  re- 
mind my  cousin  that  he  was  alone  in  the 
Church ;  and  that  one  page  of  his  existence 
was  closed,  by  his  own  act,  for  ever ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  SECOND  OF  THREE  DINNERS. 

"  From  weary  thought,  in  which  hath  part 

The  toil  of  day — ^the  vigil  brave 
Of  Patience  o'er  a  wounded  heart, 

Of  Sorrow,  by  a  new-made  grave; 
There's  no  escape  one-half  so  free. 

No  charm  of  healing  so  divine. 
As  those  the  pilgrim  finds  in  thee, 

Stream  of  all  streams — O  joyous  Rhine  I" 

We  are  bad,  ungrateful  travellers,  I  doubt, 
Harriet  and  I — too  old,  quite,  to  go  abroad 
for  improvement.  When  we  got  home,  it 
seemed  somehow  tacitly  agreed  (on  her  part, 
I  suspect,  because  of  the  Biddlecombes)  that 
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we  were  to  say  we  had  enjoyed  ourselves 
extraordinarily ;  bat  now  that  she  is  married, 
and  it  does  not  matter,  I  may  assert  that  I, 
at  least,  felt  lively  discomfort  in  our  journey. 

A  ruder,  dirtier,  more  extortionate  place 
than  Ostend,  who  could  find  ?  It  does  not 
suit  me  to  be  craning  up  my  neck  to  look  at 
steeples  and  such  conundrums;  and  there's 
little  more  to  be  seen  in  Belgium,  save  those 
weary  pictures.  Yet,  when  once  I  naturally 
wished  that  Abel  Risdon  were  in  my  place,  I 
saw  it  gave  pain ;  so  I  let  myself  be  coursed 
round  from  church  to  church,  as  Grace  pleased 
— Harriet  excusing  herself,  and  principally 
sitting  in  the  inns  with  Mrs.  Pomfret. 

The  Rhenish  wine  is  exceeding  well-tasted 
at  Le  Grand  Monarque^  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle, 
I  admit;  and  preciously  I  paid  for  it  with 
twinges  in  both  feet,  and  terrors  of  a  fit  of 
the  gout  in  foreign  parts. 
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Harriet    was    interested    by    the   cathe- 
dral  at    Cologne,   because   she  grew  quite 
angry  with  thinking  what  Mr.  Armathwaite 
would  say  about  the  relics.      Grace  stood 
before  the  Medusa,  in  the  Museum,  till  one 
might  have  fancied  that  she,  too,  was  turned 
to  stone :  pale  enough,  she  was,  poor  child, 
before !    As  for  Mrs.  Pomfret,  when  she  got 
on  board  the  Rhine  steamer,  the  fresh  air, 
and  the  sight  of  the  objects  on  the  banks 
(tumble-down  enough,  some  of  them  are,  in 
my  poor  judgment)  sensibly  revived  her,  and 
diverted  her  sadness ;  in  spite  of  the  staring 
and  the  bad  manners  of  several  English  par- 
ties we  met— of  which  I  have  not  said  my 
last.     And  this  shall  suffice  by  way  of  an 
account  of  our  journey. 

We  were  to  stop  a  day  at  Coblenz — it 
being  by  no  means  clear  that  we  should  find 
the  accommodation  at  Ems  we  desired.     Mr. 
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Hose  had  put  down  "  The  Giant"  for  us,  by 
way  of  inn  ;  and  I  should  have  L'ked  to  have 
seen  the  one  of  us  so  daring  as  to  hint  at 
trying  another  ; — though  the  place  did  prove 
mightily  noisy. 

I  had  hardly  set  foot  in  the  hall,  explaining 
our  object,  with  Grace  at  my  side,  who, 
somehow,  had  a  way  with  her,  which  made 
her  always  get  the  first  and  the  best  of  every- 
thing, (the  way  of  gentleness  and  gentle- 
womanliness)  when  I  ran  against  a  stout, 
sickly-looking,  middle-aged  lady,  smelling  of 
musk,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
flourishing  a  white  pocket-handkerchief,  in  a 
passion  of  helpless  discomposure  which  was 
at  once  pitiable  and  ridiculous.  It  appeared 
that  in  the  concourse  and  competition  of 
departure  from  Cologne,  she  and  her  friend 
had  stepped  into  the  right  boat;  but  that 
her  English  man  and  maid,  and  those  of  her 
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friend  likewise,  with  all  their  luggage,  had 
been  taken  to  some  other  steamer;  whether 
down  the  river,  by  mistake,  to  Dusseldorf,  or 
to  follow  later,  the  day  would  reveal.  All 
in  the  mean  time  was  distress,  terror,  and 
useless  complaint,  vented  in  a  mosaic,  which 
thought  itself  foreign  language  —  so  absurd 
that  I  saw  my  dear  companion's  lip  tremble; 
Right  glad  was  I  to  observe  the  most  distant 
approach  to  a  smile ! 

All  the  languages  in  ^^  The  Giant,"  mean- 

» 

while,  had  gathered  round  the  distressed  lady, 
whom  the  sight  of  every  fresh  speaker  seemed 
to  excite  into  an  increase  of  disdain.  ^^  What 
a  position,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley !  Who  could 
have  believed  that  anything  so  dreadful  could 
have  happened  to  us !  Have  you  seen  the 
rooms  ?  Are  they  habitable  ?  And  my  car- 
riage not  here !  nor  my  necessaire !  And  how 
are  we  to  get  anything  that  is  eatable  ?    Will 
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you  find  the  landlord,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley 
{here  is  no  one  who  speaks  any  language !) 
and  make  him  anderstand  that  it  is  Mr?. 
Drake— Mrs.  Drake  of  Kedgelej — and  that 
I  cannot  sleep  anywhere,  save  on  the  first 
floor,  and  tiiat " 

"  Th^  seem  going  in  to  dinner,"  observed 
the  great  lady's  more  sensible  companion; 
^^  had  we  not  better  secure  something  at  once? 
You  know  that  in  these  foreign  hotels  there 
is  no  getting  any  attention  till  the  tcMe  d'hSte 
is  over.  Come,"  (timidly)  "  try  it,  for  once, 
dear  Mrs.  Drake ;  it  will  be  a  thing  to  talk 
of  at  Kedgeley — quite  a  little  travellers' 
adventure.  The  people  seem  really  very 
decent;  and,  upon  my  word,  the  cooking 
looks  not  amiss." 

By  this  time,  the  people  of  the  house,  in 
utter  despair  of  coming  at  the  wishes  of  one 
who  seemed  so  little  able  to  explain  them, 
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bad  repaired  to  tfae  more  immediate  service  of 
the  moment ;  and  Harriet  and  Mrs.  Pomfret 
were  already  in  the  speise^aal.  Grace  lin- 
gered an  instant,  partly  out  of  good-nature, 
partly  to  see  what  all  these  agonies  of  finery 
would  come  to.  With  a  sigh  which  would 
have  befitted  a  country  actress  in  the  "  Virgin 
Martyr,"  the  Queen  of  Kedgeley,  seeing  that 
none  were  left  to  be  impressed  by  her  airs,  or 
her  amazing  powers  of  polyglott  speech,  was 
fain  to  take  the  wiser  Mrs.  Chohnondeley's 
advice ;  and  when  I  looked  up  from  my  soup, 
there  were  the  two  posted  opposite  to  us— one 
of  them,  as  she  apparently  desired  the  company 
to  remark,  but  a  few  inches  short  of  a  hysteric 
of  ofiended  dignity. 

In  truth,  such  a  scene  is  new  enough  to 
try  the  nerves  of  all  who  are  agonizing  after 
predominance.  We  English  have  done  our 
best  (and  not  without  success)  to  spoil  the 
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simplicity  of  continental  manners.  We  have 
tanght  the  Germans  carpets,  wash-hand  basins, 
and — something  of  greater  consequence — mis- 
trust of  strangers.  When  people  offer  their 
observations  on  their  neighbours'  dress,  appe- 
tite, and  manner  of  brandishing  their  forks  at 
table,  who  can  wonder?  I  protest,  between  this 
and  Frankfort,  I  tingled  with  shame  at  the 
things  I  witnessed }  on  the  part  of  persons,  too, 
who  are  modest  enough  when  at  home,  out  of 
fear  of  their  neighbours.  Still,  the  Grermans, 
even  on  the  great  highways,  are  natural  and 
courageous  at  feeding-time :  it  is  a  juncture 
of  too  great  consequence  for  slight  considera- 
tions to  influence.  One  must  be  hungry,  and 
enjoy  the  splendid  procession  of  strange 
meats,  served  in  strange  rotation,  on  cold 
plates.  There  is  a  sort  of  uncomfortable 
sociability  in  the  meal,  which  even  the  sight 
of  a  row  of  hard  or  sheepish  English  faces 
cannot  quench.     I  confess  I  enjoy  the  sight 
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greatly.  The  fine  room,  with  its  arabesques 
and  mirrors  and  pillars  (marry,  some  of  our 
palaces  might  be  glad  of  certain  refectories 
I  could  mention) ;  the  long  table,  decked  out 
with  huge  vases  of  showy  flowers ;  the  army 
of  smart  functionaries  with  dressed  heads 
and  neat  jackets  and  seductive  watch-chains 
(each,  in  fancy,  a  lady-killer  of  the  first 
water);  the  band  of  music  in  the  balcony 
which  the  table-talkers  must  outscream — 
form  a  whole,  exceedingly  diverting  to  those 
who  can  take  manners  as  they  come— but  a 
little  afflictive  to  persons  whose  happiness 
depends  on  the  scale  on  which  they  can  play 
Kings  and  Queens;  —  that  is,  make  others 
uncomfortable. 

Then  there's  the  company :  here  a  wild 
creature,  with  a  Byron  collar ;  long,  unkempt 
hair,  and  a  coat  with  all  its  pockets  in  wrong 
places,  stuifed  with  instruments  for  smoking, 
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too  bnsy  over  his  braten  to  have  a  moment 
^^  to  make  ejes"  at  the  fair-haired  damsd 
opposite;  who  has  twenty  different  senti- 
mental attitudes  and  **  Achs  /" — ^in  a  second. 
There,  a  regular  family  party;  the  little, 
stout  woman  in  the  midst,  rather  uneasy, 
because  she  cannot  bustle  and  preside  as  at 
home,  and  start  up  from  the  table  to  wait  on 
the  husband  and  the  fieimily  friend,  and  there- 
fore exhibiting  her  housewifery  in  criticising 
every  dish;  picking  out  the  choice  bits  for 
the  male  creatures  her  mates,  so  cheerily 
ready  to  question  or  to  harangue  any  one 
that  can  talk  to  them  about  O'Connell  or 
railway  transport !  These  have  inconceivable 
complexions,  as  a  general  rule;  are  more 
adust  than  the  old  Frenchman — more  wrinkled 
than  the  old  Englishman ;  the  oddest  possible 
mixtures  of  sickliness  and  toughness.  They 
wear  toupets   to  a  *  man,  and  large  square 
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signet  rings  on  their  forefingers ;  and  salute 
each  other  on  down-sitting  and  up-rising  with 
a  zeal  there  is  no  imitating.  Not  far  oif,  you 
shall  have  a  French  specimen,  as  curiously 
out  of  place  and  out  of  keeping,  even  as  that 
sour-looking  Briton  and  his  spouse,  who  look 
up  sadly  betwixt  every  dish,  as  if  they  were 
calling  Heaven  to  witness,  and  exchange  dis- 
comfort in  dry  monosyllables.  Your  Gaul,  if 
it  be  not  politics  with  him,  will  talk  scenery 
or  architecture,  caring  little  about  either,  and 
knowing  less.  He  is  the  one,  moreover,  who, 
overlooking  his  own  whiskers  and  beard,  will 
be  best  able  to  give  you  an  inventory  of  the 
lilies  and  roses  round  about  him ;  and,  if  there 
be  a  lovely,  awkward  English  girl  at  table, 
be  sure  the  opportunity  is  not  neglected,  the 
while  he  uses  his  cure-dent.  Then  there  be 
the  officials  of  the  place,  the  military  friends 
of  Mine  Host  at  the  head  of  the  board  (that 
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presence  so  iDfinitely  disturbing  to  the  aris- 
tocratic tendencies  of  the  Mistress  Drakes) 
whom  all  desiring  local  information  will  do 
well  to  conciliate — and  the  chance  people 
below  the  salt,  who  straggle  in  just  at  meal- 
times, fling  down  a  knapsack  or  a  carpet-bag 
among  the  shabby-looking  newspapers  on  die 
side  table,  drink  little  wine,  paj  the  waiters 
the  fewest  possible  kreuzers^  brandish  their 
baggage,  and  set  forth  again,  having  1^ 
some  of  their  dust  behind  them.  More 
varieties  could  be  told,  but  these  are  enough 
and  to  spare. 

We  were  not  disagreeably  placed  that  day 
at  dinner,  with  the  exception  of  my  sister,  who 
I  saw  was  affected  by  the  proximity  of  Mrs. 
Drake  and  her  friend  to  a  degree  I  could  not 
understand.  Beyond  her  sate  Mrs.  Pomfret 
— always  the  lady — giving  polite  attention 
tO'  a  middle-aged  French  gentleman ;  while 
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on  my  left  hand,  Grace's  ear  was  fully  occu- 
pied by  one  of  the  most  magnificent-looking 
youths  I  ever  beheld.  I  thought  that  he  set 
his  rich  blue  eyes  somewhat  too  boldly  on 
her  face — but  that  is  the  Germans*  way — 
otherwise,  I  have  never  seen  man  or  manner 
better  calculated  to  please  a  young  lady : 
and  when  the  neat,  ciyil  landlord  came  in  be- 
hind his  chair,  and  called  him  ^*  Your  High- 
ness," it  went  like  a  knife  through  my  heart 
to  recollect  that  Grace,  alas !  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  high  or  low.  I  understand  German, 
though  it  makes  my  ears  hot  when  I  try  to 
speak  it;  so  I  rarely  venture  in  company. 

**  And  so  you  are  going  to  Ems  ?"  said  the 
animated  young  man.  ^'  I  am  delighted.  For 
the  whole  season,  I  hope?  It  will  be  charming !" 

^*  I  have  been  told  that  this  is  one  of  the 
quietest  of  the  brunnen.** 

^*But  it  is  to  be  gayer  than  usual,  this 
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Bummer.  It  shall !  We  AsXL  have  balls  and 
concerts. — ^There  is  a  great  singer  coming  this 
wajy  that  all  the  world  is  mad  about ;  who 
has  jost  been  finishing  her  studies  at  Milan." 

^'An  Italian?''  asked  Grace,  languidly, 
whose  thoughts  took  totally  another  direction 
than  singers  or  singing. 

"  No ;  from  this  Tory  country,  I  believe, 
and  of  Jewish  origin.  All  the  musicians  are 
Jews.  But  I  don't  put  trust  in  half  the 
stories  I  hear  about  her  talent.  She  has  ma* 
naged  to  get  up  a  romantic  history  with  an 
English  nobleman  she  nursed  —  a  Milord 
Crew.    It  was  in  Milan." 

"Indeed?"  faltered  Grace,  the  word  ex- 
piring on  her  lip. 

^^  And  there  was  a  duel,  I  hear ;  and  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  place :  and  so  she  is 
the  rage,  you  see.  I  used  to  know  some  of 
her  family-HStrange,  ambitious  people;  but 
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our  acquaintance  ended  long  ago.  She  will 
be  at  Ems,  and  give  concerts.  You  sing " 
(in  a  softer  voice),  "  I  am  sure." 

^'  When  I  am  alone,"  was  the  plain  answer. 

'^0,  but  I  hope  at  other  times  besides ! 
Do  you  not  sing  often  for  this  fine-looking 
old  gentleman,  your  father  ?" 

"  Cousin  Gray,"  whispered  Grace,  in  her 
low,  deep  voice,  "  I  hope  you  heard." 

"  And  that  is  your  mother,"  continued  the 
talkative  cavalier,  pointing  at  Harriet.  **  I 
wonder  whether  I  might  have  the  honour  of 
drinking  wine  with  her  in  the  English  fashion." 

The  request  was  soon  passed  on ;  without 
Harriet's  new  style  and  title  being  told  her. 
She  was  all  radiant  and  obliged,  though  *^  it 
was  very  foolish  in  a  young  man  to  show  her 
any  attention." 

"  As  you  say,"  came  in  oddly  enough  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  made  my 
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blood  run  cold;  ^^one  can  expect  DOthing 
from  the  wife  of  a  country  clergyman.  I 
always  fancy  I  smell  Oxford  f^moke  when  I 
am  in  their  company :  so  Mr.  Darteneaf  most 
be  contented  with  a  very  humble  match.  A 
very  distant  relation,  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Choi- 
mondeley." 

"  0,  your  Highness !"  burst  forth  Harriet, 
"  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  you  waiting."  And 
after  having  nodded  and  smiled,  she  began  to 
talk  charitably  loud  to  Mrs.  Pom£ret.  But 
Mrs.  Drake's  drawl  was  a  penetrating  sound, 
which  was  heard  by  reason  of  its  slow  affec- 
tation. 

^^And  the  place  he  is  gone  to  is  such  a 
mean  spot — ^a  fifth-rate  house  of  its  kind.'' 

"  And  will  you  not  also  go  to  Frankfort  ?" 
urged  the  cordial  voice  on  my  left.  "Or 
perhaps  you  are  making  a  tour  of  Germany. 
Then  you  must  see  the  Danube.     0,   the 
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Rhine  is  nothing  to  it! — poor,  monotonous, 
on  a  small  scale;  though  the  best  of  the 
Rhine  you  have  yet  to  see." 

"  And  the  last  people,"  came  from  across 
the  dishes  of  beet-root  and  white  radishes,  at 
which  we  were  now  arrived,  "  were  so  tho- 
roughly unfit  for  their  station.  Such  preten- 
sioTij  Mrs.  Cholmondeley !  The  mother  be- 
longed to  a  good  family,  or  had  managed  to 
hook  herself  and  her  daughter  on  it.  There  was 
no  propriety — nothing  like  good  church  order 
at  Dim  wood.  It  was  high  time  Mr.  Pomfret 
should  leave  it:  and,  owing  to  his  turning 

,  I  hear  that,  very  properly,  the  young 

gentleman  to  whom  she  was  engaged  declines 
taking  the  daughter." 

Long  as  this  speech  had  been,  there  was  no 
interrupting  it;  and  unluckily,  as  both  the 
Prince  and  the  French  officer  were  waiting 
for  answers,  every  word  reached  every  one  of 
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our  party.  I  heard  the  tap  of  Grace's  little 
foot  on  the  floor,  as  she  bent  forward  to  look 
at  her  mother;  who,  dear  woman,  sate  as 
serenely  under  the  insult  as  if  she  had  been 
deaf.  Mrs.  Pomfret  was  too  noble  to  be 
wounded  by  such  viperous  malice,  whether 
intended  or  accidental.  Not  so  Harriet,  who 
leaned  forward,  and  in  a  clear  voice  said — 

'*  Excuse  me^  madam — ^but  before  yon  dis- 
cuss other  persons'  affairs  so  freely  at  a  public 
table,  you  should  be  sure  no  one  concerned  Lb 
in  hearing.  I  am  Mr.  Pomfret's  cousin ;  this 
is  his  lady,  and  that  is  his  daughter.  With  any 
one  else,  I  should  have  imagined  your  con- 
vei*8ation  accidental ;  but,  as  you  and  I  met 
in  company  only  six  months  ago,  and  as 
you  have  been  staring  at  me  all  dinner-time 
through  your  glass,  and  as  Mrs.  Drake's 
licenses  are  as  well  known  as  her  origin,  I 
can  accept  no  such  explanation  for  this  un- 
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provoked  ill-breeding.  My  relations,  as  you 
see,  do  not  regard  it ;  but  were  you  really 
ever  so  great  a  lady,  and  could  consent  to 
spread  such  gratuitous  falsehoods,  you  should 
hear  their  right  name  given  to  them,  plainly 
and  publicly,  by  Harriet  Gray,  I  hope  you 
are  satisfied,  Mrs.  Drake :  and  that  this  will 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  you  as  long  as  you  live." 

I  am  not  sure  whether  Harriet  was  wise  in 
pouncing  upon  the  offender  as  she  did ;  but  I 
could  not  help  feeling  proud  of  her.  It  was 
too  grave  a  business  for  her  to  show  temper 
in  ;  and  her  voice  and  accent,  all  agree,  are 
those  of  a  gentlewoman.  The  great  lady 
was  utterly  dumbfoundered  by  this  direct  re- 
buke. Her  companion,  with  better  feeling, 
tried  to  make  some  faint  and  awkward  ex- 
cuse ;  but  Harriet  replied  firmly— 

^^  Where  no  offence  has  been  taken,  no 
apology  need  be  offered.     It  does  not  follow 
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that,  because  rude  persons  must,  from  time  to 
time,  be  kept  in  order,  others  of  a  better  class 
are  annoyed  by  their  behaving  amiss.  Ma'am, 
we'll  say  no  more  about  it  :'*  and  with  that 
my  sister  turned  and  assisted  herself  to  pud- 
ding and  pink  sauce  with  the  appetite  and 
air  of  one  who  has  done  a  good  deed. 

I  expected  that  the  great  lady  of  Kedgeley 
would  either  retort  or  retire;  but  she  was 
like  the  rest  of  her  class  and  her  vocation — 
a  coward :  so  she  even  swallowed  the  lecture 
and  sate  still.  I  was  sorry  for  her  friend,  to 
whom  Grace  a  few  minutes  afterwards  offered 
some  little  table  civility  with  a  quiet  courtesy 
which  ought  to  have  been  "  coals  of  fire  "  to 
the  slanderer,  if  she  could  be  conscious  of 
Christian  reproof.  But  I  fear  that  too  many 
sycophants  go  to  make  a  Mrs.  Drake,  for  a 
person  like  her  ever  to  mend,  or  even  feel 
ashamed. 
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"  Cousin  Gray,"  whispered  a  voice  in  my 
ear  shortly  after  (Grace  knew  I  liked  her 
calling  me  "  cousin  "),  "  I  have  a  design  on 
you,  after  dinner.'* 

"  Surely,  my  dear,"  said  I. 

"  I  want  to  walk  to  Ems — to  go  there  to- 
day :  —  before  them.  Mamma  and  Cousin 
Harriet  will  be  company  for  each  other  this 
evening,  and  Mademoiselle  will  pay  the  bill, 
and  we  shall  find  rooms,  and  have  everything 
so  comfortably  ready  for  them  to-morrow 
morning,  when  they  drive  over.  The  lug- 
gage is  there,  you  know.  It  is  only  ten 
miles." 

"  Well,  but  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  you  are 
not  equal  to  ten  miles  on  foot." 

"  To  twenty.  Cousin  Gray.  Ask  mamma. 
I  really  want  the  exercise  and  the  air,  and 
just  the  little  change ;  and  if  you  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  no  one  else  will  say  a  word. 
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Come,  pray  do.     Indeed  "  (in  almost  an  im- 
pressive voice)  "  it  will  be  very  kind." 

Poor  child !  I  never  could  refnse  Grace 
Pomfret  anything;  and  I  had  an  idea  that 
she  felt  worn,  and  desirous  of  getting  by  her- 
self. So,  had  my  feet  been  twice  as  tender, 
I  should  have  made  no  difficulties.  By  good 
luck,  Harriet  was  too  entirely  pleased  vrith 
herself  at  the  reproof  she  had  administered  to 
Mrs.  Drake  to  be  in  the  least  affironted :  so 
we  left  her  and  Mrs.  Pomfret  comfortably 
seated  at  an  open  window — ^Harriet  counting 
the  loopholes  at  Ehrenbreitstein— crossed  the 
bridge  of  boats,  and  began  to  climb  up  the 
dusty  and  stony  path  among  the  vineyards, 
all  the  while  without  speaking. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  WALK  TO  EMS. 

The  pme«tree  dreameth  of  the  pahn, 

The  palm-tree  of  the  pine. 

Heine. 

When  we  had  passed  through  what  may  be 
called  the  suburbs  of  the  fortress,  and  turned 
our  backs  on  the  splendid  view  of  Coblenz, 
a  pleasant  country  opened  of  swelling  ground, 
sinking  into  valleys ;  these  diversified  by  fine 
trees,  and  very  solitary.  I  was  glad  to  pause, 
and  take  breath  —  Grace,  it  seemed,  to  look 
about  her;  though  there  was  small  fear  of 
any  chance  passenger  understanding  a  word 
of  what  she  said,  if  he  had  heard  every  one. 
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"  Cousin  Gray,"  began  she,  in  a  low  voice, 
**  did  yon  hear  what  passed  at  dinner  T' 

"  Did  I  not,  my  dear  ?  And  I  was  so 
pleased  that  your  cousin  Harriet  kept  her 
temper.  She  always  does  on  great  occasions ; 
and  only  is  fretful  when  there  is  no  proTO- 
cation." 

^^  Kinder  friends  than  she  and  yon  an  out- 
cast  family  never  had,"  Grace  was  pleased  to 
say.  ^^But  it  was  not  quite  that  I  meant. 
We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  such  remarks 
as  that  lady's.  If  we  are  aware  that  they 
are  vented  whenever  our  names  are  mentioned, 
what  can  it  matter  whether  we  hear  them  or 
not  ?  Mamma,  even,  bears  them  better  than  I 
expected." 

"  She  seems  to  enjoy  travelling,"  said  I, 
evasively ;  for  I  thought  Mrs.  Pomfret  look- 
ing very  thin.  "  Shall  you  find  any  acquaint- 
ance, I  wonder,  at  Ems  ?" 
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I  never  saw  creature  so  pale  as  Grace  grew. 

"  The  Princess  Doubravieff,  I  suppose,  will 
be  there,  before  long,"  she  answered,  shortly 
"  no  one  else." 

"  No  one,"  my  tongue  burned  to  ask, 
"  from  Italy  ?" 

"  Whom  did  you  expect  ?"  continued  Grace. 
"  0,  the  gay  gentleman,  I  suppose,  who  sate 
beside  me  at  dinner !  He  will  not  be  at  Ems 
for  this  five  weeks.  And  he  favoured  me 
with  other  information."  (This  was  said 
with  bitter  emphasis  and  a  quickened  step). 
"  I  believe  I  had  better  speak  to  some  one ; 
0,  not  to  my  dear  mother !  when  she  seems 
a  little  reviving — and  Harriet  is  so  earnest 
and  so  generous,  and  looks  so  sad  when  any 
thing  is  told  her — and  my  father  is  away, 

happily  out  of  it  all,  for  awhile Cousin 

Gray,  I  must  speak  to  you ;  if  you  will  have 
patience  with  my  troubles." 

VOL.  III.  c 
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"  You  make  me  very  happy,  my  dear 
Grace,"  was  my  answer.  "  I  mean,  by  trutjt- 
ing  me." 

**  I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  "  you  will  soon 
be  less  so ;  as  I  am  sure  you  are  fond  of  me* 
You  knew,  I  conclude,  that  I  was  anxiously 
expecting  letters  at  Ems  ?  —  letters,"  she 
added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  from  Italy  T' 

"  Letters  only  ?" 

"  Nay,  that  is  much !  that  would  be  every- 
thing, Mere  only  explicit  letters  t^)  come. 
But,  Cousin  Gray,  I  wrote,  five  months  ago, 
for  answer  to  a  plain  question,  and  have  never 
received  it  yet." 

**  0,  that  can't  be !"  was  my  foolish  excla- 
mation.    "  He  cannot  have  got  your  letter,  I 


mean." 


c< 


That  can  hardly  be,  kind  friend;  but 
some  mystery  there  is,  which,  as  you  may 
suppose,  is  not  easy  to  bear,  just  now,  espe- 
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cially.  Yet  I  hardly  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed." 

I  wished  to  name  her  father,  but  I  checked 
myself.  It  might  seem  as  if  I  was  afraid  of 
ray  own  trouble.     Poor  Grace ! 

"  I  acted,"  she  resumed,  "  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility. When  I  knew  that  ray  father's 
mind  was  made  up  to  resign  his  living,  it  was 

necessary  to  write  to to  write  abroad.     I 

entreated  my  father  to  allow  me  to  follow 
my  own  wishes,  and  not  what  the  world 
thought  usual.  He  did.  I  believed  I  knew 
to  whom  I  was  writing.  What  I  would  as- 
certain now  is,  whether,  indeed,  I  was  so 
utterly  mistaken  as  it  seems." 

"  Dear  Grace,  how  can  I  guess,  even,  or 
advise  you — though.  Heaven  knows !  I  would 
not  seem  curious — without  knowing  what  you 
wrote  ?" 

She  told  me  the  purport  of  her  letter,  as 

c  2 
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we  stood  there,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill.  And 
it  appeared  that  her  very  trust  in  herself  had 
given  her  trust  in  him  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed.    So  some  women  love :  and  men,  too. 

"  I  am  prepared  for  any  amount  of  blame," 
she  continued,  softly.  ^^  I  am  aware  that 
when  such  an  unusual  course  is  taken,  it  is  a 
life  and  death  risk : — but  whatever  /  had  re- 
solved to  do,  I  would  have  answered  Am." 

^^  But  can  you  be  certain  that  your  letter 
ever  reached  him — that  letter,  I  mean,  Grace? 
Was  there  not  some  accident— some  illness — 
some  delay?  and  with  those  foreign  post- 
offices  "  (I  thought  of  the  snails  at  Cologne, 
who  had  kept  me  waiting  for  a  couple  of 
hours  while  they  fumbled  for  Edward  Pom- 
fret's  and  Mr.  Armathwaite*s  letters)  —  "  and 
foreign  servants — and  foreign  nurses — ^may  it 
not  have  got  lost  ?  And,  of  course,  he  would 
never  know  it." 
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"  I  think  so — I  try  to  think  so ;  but  there 
is  something  in  the  letters  which  do  come — a 
certain  tone  which  I  cannot  understand :  not 
as  if  I  was  less  respected  "  (and  here  her  face 
became  as  crimson  as  it  had  been  pale),  ^^  but 

restrained — afraid 0,  what  would  I  give 

to  know  what  I  am  to  do !" 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?"  said  I,  reverting  to 
my  former  boyish  scheme  of  going  off,  there 
and  then,  to  fetch  home  the  truant,  if  he 
proved  worth  fetching. 

"  If  I  only  knew  that,  the  rest  would  be 
easy.  But  the  letters,  since  February,  have 
been  without  date  —  the  hand  so  irresolute ! 
Cousin,  that  I  fear  he  has  been  very — very  ill  : 
and  I  have  had  none  since  my  last." 

I  did  not  like  to  ask  how  many  weeks 
ago  that  had  been  written. 

•*  Only  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  what  I  can  do 
for  you." 
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**  You  are  doing  everything  for  me — listen- 
ing to  me/*  replied  she,  wannly.  **Yon 
know  we  are  not  a  family  of  talkers;  too 
little,  perhaps;  and  I  am  afraid  of  confi- 
dences. In  my  poor  mother's  depressed 
state,  she  feels  this  change  of  my  father's  the 
roost  of  us ;  and,  with  all  the  harry  of  Amy's 
marriage,  how  could  I  think  of  putting  my 
cares  on  any  one  ?  And  then,  if  Mr.  Rose 
had  heard  of  it.  • . ." 

"  0,  yes,  indeed,"  cried  I,  quite  hot  at  the 
thought — *^  he  is  a  very  fine  man ;  hut  he  has 
so  much  to  say  !" 

"Then,  I  kept  hoping  from  day  to-day 
that  I  should  see  my  way  more  clearly,  in- 
stead of  which  everything  seems  more  and 
more  gloomy;  and  now  this  meeting  with 
that  German  gentleman  at  dinner '' 

**  A  very  handsome  man,"  said  I,  though 
much  amazed  at  her  bringing  him  in ;  for  I 
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could  not  suppose  ber  such  a  weathercock  as 
to  waver  with  the  first  breath  of  his  come- 
and-go  admiration. 

^^  A  man  /  should  detest^  cousin/'  was 
Grace's  quiet  answer  (yet  more  puzzling), 
^^  were  he  to  come  nearer  me.  But  he  said  a 
word  or  two  which  disturbed  me  very  much,  as 
laid  together  with  something  that  Mr.  Rose 
read  to  me,  some  time  ago,  on  New  Year's 
day.  Yet  I  am  ashamed  of  such  guess- 
ing, and  spying,  and  patching  suspicion  to 
suspicion.  Before  I  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  engaged,  I  said  I  never  would  be  jealous ; 
and  T  will  keep  my  word.  Only,  you  see, 
this  has  been  a  very  hard  half  year  for  us, 
however  it  ends." 

"  0,  it  will  end  well ;  I  am  sure  it  will :" 
for  who  could  bear  to  admit  misfortune  last- 
ing with  Grace  ? 

"  It  ^Aa//,"  was  her  answer ;  in  no  spirit. 
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howeTer,  of  bravado  or  hopefulness.  "  We 
have  much  to  support  us,  now  that  the  leaTing 
of  Dunwood  is  over.  I  never  valued  my 
father  before,  as  I  do  now.  Whatever  comes, 
I  canuot  be  wrong  about  him!  And  my 
mother — was  there  ever  anything  so  touching 
as  her  submission  ?  Where  a  commoner  wo- 
man would  have  gone  round  among  her 
friends,  or  let  them  come  to  her,  for  sym- 
pathy, as  people  call  it,  how  still  she  has  been ! 
Who  could  guess,  beyond  our  few  selves,  that 
the  change  has  wrung  her  heart,  because  she 
cannot  think  it  right  ?  0,  that  is  virtue !  And 
I  should  be  unpardonable,  beyond  every  living 
creature,  were  I  to  sink  down,  with  such  ex- 
amples before  me !" 

I  had  never  known  the  womanliness  of 
Grace  —  with  all  her  strength  of  mind  and 
sincerity  and  love  of  the  whimsical, — before. 
I  saw  how  she  was  at  that  instant  defending 
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herself,  and  shrinking  from  confiding  to  me 
the  main  sorrow  or  suspicion ;  the  entertain- 
ment of  which  had  been  too  trying  to  be 
borne  in  silence.  For  worlds  would  I  not 
have  put  a  question  to  her.  She  was  better, 
I  saw,  for  that  partial  relief  of  speaking ; 
and  it  should  be  just  as  much  as  she  wished, 
and  no  more.  Harriet,  I  doubt,  would  have 
said  I  did  not  do  my  duty  as  a  comforter, 
which  is  to  make  friends  ^^  open  their  minds.'' 
Sometimes,  afterwards,  they  would  give  a 
fortune  to  be  able  to  shut  them,  when  too 
late. 

Accordingly,  we  walked  on,  as  much,  I 
should  think,  as  three  miles,  almost  in  silence. 
The  afternoon  was  heavenly;  and  sick  to 
death  must  be  the  soul  which  can  resist  the 
air  of  the  Rhine-land,  and  the  scenery  that 
begins  to  open  as  you  approach  the  Lahn 
valley. 

C  5 
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"  We  should  be  not  so  very  far  from  Ems 
now,"  said  I,  ^^  though  we  cannot  see  it 
Those  ladies  must  haTe  walked  out." 

These  were  two  sitting  figures  on  the  hill* 
side  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  bask- 
ing, it  seemed,  in  the  sun.  I  remember,  as 
we  approached  them,  thinking  that  com- 
monest of  thoughts,  on  beholding  for  some 
time  strangers  not  very  near,  *^  How  little  can 
they  guess  what  is  passing  in  our  minds! 
Probably  two  of  those  round-faced,  cheerful, 
German  girls,  who  laugh  so  cheerfully,  and 
knit  so  incessantly,  and  eat  so  heartily,  and 
whose  going  about  with  bare  arms  in  a  morn- 
ing is  so  repugnant  to  my  sister  Harriet's 
notions  of  propriety !" 

No ;  before  we  reached  them,  I  could  see 
that  only  one  of  the  two  was  a  girl,  the  other 
an  older  woman,  I  knew  by  her  stoop :  and, 
for  laughing  —  well-a-day !  —  they   seemed 
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sadder  even  than  we;  for  the  sound  that 
made  itself  clearlj  heard  through  the  stirless 
summer  air  was  a  bitter  passion  of  weeping. 
Such  griefy  all  must  agree,  if  not  positiyelj 
best  within  doors,  is  very  much  out  of  its 
right  place,  sitting  by  the  way-side. 

But  Grace — something  slack,  always,  in 
her  attention  to  the  proprieties — seemed  to  be 
sure  that  the  grief  was  real,  and  was  one 
who  could  not  pass  sorrow  by.  The  mourner 
was  too  much  absorbed  by  her  distress  to  be 
aware  of  our  approach ;  and  when  my  cousin, 
in  a  gentle  tone  of  feeling,  paused  and  said — 
"  Can  we  do  anything  for  you,  madam  ?"  (in 
Grerman)  she  sprung  up  in  some  disorder, 
with  her  handkerchief  still  to  her  face,  ut- 
tered some  inarticulate  words  of  thanks,  and 
shrunk  into  the  copse,  as  if  ashamed  to  haye 
been  seen,  and  averse  to  be  recognized,  when 
met  again.  Her  companion  simply  bowed 
slightly. 
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"  I  thought,"  observed  poor  Grace,  quietly, 
^*  that  mine  had  been  the  only  sore  heart  so 
near  Ems.  But  '  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is 
over  aU:  " 

And  she  said  no  more.  When  I  looked 
back,  the  weeping  lady  on  the  hill  had 
vanished. 

^^  Dear,"  said  I,  to  give  matters  a  sprightlier 
turn,  ^*  supposing  that  it  should  have  been  a 
Grerman  ghoidt !  That  is  just  the  proper  kind 
of  lonely  place.  Do  not  you  remember  Scott's 
White  Lady  ?  I  can  almost  fancy  her  some- 
thing like  that." 

*^I  could  have  shown  you  one  of  Abel 
Risdon's  drawings  much  more  like,"  was 
Grace's  answer :  ^^  a  sad  subject  enough ;  yet 
it  brought  dear  Amy  her  good  fortune.  Who 
shall  tell  the  end  of  anything  ?  But  there  is 
the  high  road,  and  Ems  cannot  be  very  far. 
I  am  $0  much  better  for  my  walk." 
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I  saw  that  Grace  desired  to  speak  no  more, 
and  so  I  hamoured  her.  As  she  had  said,  we 
were  now  very  near  Ems,  and  must  come 
down  from  our  flights  and  feelings  to  such 
common  matters  as  arranging  for  bed  and 
board,  and  dining  in  private  (an  essential 
thing,  since  the  poor  foreign  dame  de  com^ 
pagnie  was  too  good  to  be  put  among  the 
ladies'-maids,  yet  was  averse  to  sitting  down 
with  us).  It  was  admirable  how  Grace  ma- 
naged :^-one  is  so  used  to  people  in  trouble 
taking  all  manner  of  idle  liberties. 

We  had  nearly  decided  on  settling  ourselves 
in  one  particular  hotel,  when  an  open  door 
gave  entrance  to  an  emission  of  very  loud 
singing  from  some  neighbouring  chamber — a 
drawback  which,  though  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  it,  would  have  been  to  me  as 
objectionable  as  was  the  tobacco-smoke  to 
Grace.     But  the  good,  thoughtful  girl,  had 
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already  recollected  her  mother *8  weak  nerves ; 
and,  after  a  few  inquiries  of  the  landlord; 
whence  it  would  seem  as  if  the  nuisance  was 
one  of  frequent  repetition,  said — 

**  Cousin  Gray,  this  will  hardly  answer. 
We  must  try  somewhere  else." 

She  was  at  that  moment  paler  than  I  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  her,  which  I  attributed  to 
our  long  walk.  How  could  I  guess  that  her 
fine  musical  ear  had  recognized  the  melody 
which  had  put  me  out  so  ?  —  a  very  pe- 
culiar tune,  I  afterwards  heard,  by  some 
old  Italian  composer,  and  of  which  Grace 
believed  herself,  till  then,  the  sole  pos- 
sessor. As  we  were  going  down  stairs,  she 
said  to  me,  with  her  half  arch,  half  melan- 
choly smile — 

'^  What  made  you  begin  to  set  me  a-ram- 
bling  about  German  faery  tales  and  omens. 
Cousin   Gray?    It  has  given  me  a  curious 
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feeling  aboat  Ems — something  I  hardly  know 
how  to  describe.  Pray  don't  say  a  word  of 
the  kind  to  my  mother,  or  Harriet." 

So  over-secret !  thought  I.     Ah !  it  was  the 
dear  girl's  only  fault. 

Not  to  be  prolix,  we  got  established  in  a 
neighbouring  hotel  as  well  bs  heart  could  de- 
sire, and  a  trifle  cheaper.  In  the  morning 
arrived  the  other  three ;  Harriet  not  displeased 
to  narrate  fresh  disasters  which  had  befallen 
Mrs.  Drake,  owing  to  her  pride  and  ill-manners. 
She  had  sent  such  a  very  insolent  message  to 
some  ladies  in  the  rooms  next  to  her  own, 
that  the  landlord  had  been  obliged  to  inter- 
fere; and  him  she  had  so  thoroughly  af- 
fronted, that  he  had  put  on  her  shawl  and 
bonnet  with  his  own  civil  hands,  and  obliged 
her  to  vacate  the  premises ;  a  measure  ren- 
dered doubly  trying  by  her  meeting  in  the 
haU  some  very  high  personages  just  arrived : 
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(is  it  indiscreet  to  say,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  and 
H.R.H.  the  Dadiess  of  Cambridge  ?) 

So   behold   us    settled    at    Ems    for    the 
saminer. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  PUBLIC  FAVOURITE. 

ller  doom  is  writ — ^her  name  is  grown 
Familiar  in  the  common  mouth ! 

Babrt  Cornwall. 

Some  weeks  had  passed,  I  scarcely  know 
how,  and  I  had  made  out  nothing  positive 
about  the  weeper  upon  the  hill.  As  for  not 
thinking  about  her,  I  was  not  so  stupid  as 
that !  What  else  had  some  of  us  to  do  ?  I, 
for  instance,  among  so  manj  females  ?  It  was 
far  from  me  to  press  for  a  renewal  of  dear 
Grace's  confidence.  I  got  sick  of  the  Roses' 
letters,    and    sorrj    at    Edward    Pomfret*s, 
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written,  I  could  see,  in  wretched  spirits. 
Tliose  of  my  coasin  were  not  confided  to 
Harriet  and  myself.  I  suspect  they  were 
confidential  dealings  with  the  mind  of  bis 
wife,  by  way  of  support ; — Heaven  forbid  I 
should  think  vindication  was  needed  !  It  was 
of  little  avail.  Mrs.  Pomfret,  it  might  <deariy 
be  seen,  would  not  soon,  if  ever,  look  op 
again.  With  no  visible  complaint,  her  health 
failed  from  her,  but  so  gently  that  we  scarcely 
knew  it.  There  were  no  letters  from  Mr. 
Carew ;  we  had  ceased  to  call  him  "  Walter." 
I  am  not  one  of  those  whom  idleness  will 
lead  into  gambling ;  still  less  do  I  find  plea- 
sure in  pic-nics  and  ass-parties  (it  is  as 
much  labour  to  get  the  beasts  along,  as  to 
make  them  carry  any  one) ;  so,  when  I  had 
finished  with  Galignani,  my  great  amusement, 
I  will  own,  was  to  prowl  about  quite  by  my- 
self, in  the  hopes  of  finding  out  which  of  the 
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ladies  it  was  who  had  exposed  her  sorrow  in 
that  very  prominent  manner  described  in  my 
last  chapter. 

The  reader  is  better  acquainted  with  cer- 
tain persons  and  facts  than  I  was  then.  Of 
some  of  them,  the  table-talk  at  Ems  gave  us 
its  own  version — Helena  Porzheim,  the  new 
and  astonishing  singer  being  the  theme.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  family  some- 
where in  Austria,  who  had  been  cast  out  by 
her  relations  for  wishing  to  go  on  the  stage. 
She  was  the  niece  of  a  Jew  rope-dancer.  She 
was  the  sister  of  a  Madame  Huttenbrenner, 
who  had  long  since  taken  the  duenna-line  in 
Opera.  She  could  sing  up  to  G,  (or  H  is  it  ?) 
above  any  line.  She  had  stilettoed  one  of  her 
lovers  at  Milan  with  her  own  hands.  Two  duels 
had  been  going  to  be  fought  about  her,  had  not 
Government  interfered,and  sent  her  outof  Lom- 
bardy  with  an  armed  escort.  One  duel  had  been 
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fought  with  pistols,  in  her  own  coach,  as  she 
droYe  home  from  the  theatre ;  and  both  com- 
batants  were  dead.     One  was  an  EnglishmaB. 
There  had  been  no  duel  at  all ;    bnt  she  bad 
certainly  embezzled   large   sums  of  money, 
and  lost  them  all  at  play.     She  was  in  tbe 
habit  of  drinking  a  bottle  of  Champagne  to 
her  own  share  at  dinner— coffee  and  brandy 
in  the  evening.     She  had  odd  eyes.     She  was 
subject  to  epileptic  fits,  which  made  her  take 
only  engagements  of  a  week's  duration  any- 
where.    She  had  slapped  his  Majesty  of  Wu^ 
temburg  in  the  face  in  his  own   box.     She 
travelled  with   loaded   pistols   in  her  cabas- 
She  never  spoke  to  women.     She  belonged 
to  the  Greek  Church.      She   had  seriously 
injured  her  eyes   with   playing  at  Tarocco. 
She  never  stirred  a  mile  without  a  physician, 
a  cook,  a  secretary,  and  two  adopted  children ; 
some  varying  the  last  adjective  disadvantage* 
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ously  to  her.  She  could  sing  more  wonder- 
fully than  Pasta,  Malibran,  Grisi,  and  Miss 
Paton  that  was,  pnt  together. 

In  Harriet  and  myself,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  believing  what  we  hear  (except  from 
the  Biddlecombes)  these  particulars  excited 
the  liveliest  interest ;  and  the  more  so,  since 
it  was  evident  that  Grace  Pomfret  shared  our 
curiosity.  We  laid  it  on  the  music :  for  the 
stories  apparently  displeased  her.  She  took 
pains,  we  thought,  to  keep  them  from  her 
mother,  whose  love  for  play-actors,  musicians, 
and  such  like,  was  not  large.  I  must  say 
this,  however,  that  though  every  one  seemed 
to  be  convinced  that  the  renowned  Mademoi- 
selle Porzheim  was  more  than  ordinarily  im- 
proper, the  sensation  excited  by  her  at  last 
announcing  some  concerts  at  Ems  amazed 
me.  And  the  crowd  the  first  night  was 
something  to  speak  of,  even  by  one  who  has 
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that  it  made  me  as  nervous,  ere  long,  as  mj 
dear  companion.  Whichever  way  Harriet  sate, 
I  conld  not  help  seeing  him,  or  at  least  tbe 
tufts  of  his  whiskers,  always  turned  our  way ; 
aod  from  first  to  last,  I  am  conyinced  that  he 
was  taking  a  study  of  us  as  deliberately  as  if 
he  had  been  a  man  who  cuts  out  profiles,  or 
a  thief-taker ! 

It  was  ere  I  had  become  fully  aware  of 
this,  that  the  Porzheim  appeared  to  sing  her 
first  song.  That  was  a  moment !  Not  a  look 
that  was  not  levelled  at  her — not  a  tongue 
that  did  not  whisper,  "  So  that's  she !"  Some 
were  displeased  at  her  dress,  having  either 
expected  frippery  and  tinsel,  or  diamonds; 
and  nothing  could  be  simpler — a  pale  gray 
silk,  very  modestly  made — no  ornament  in 
her  hair.  Her  manner,  too,  was  neither  that 
of  a  gamester  nor  a  duellist ;  as  she  looked 
round  her  with  a  calm  self-possession,  I  could 
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not  bat  admire  at,  when  I  thought  of  the 
things  which  must  be  on  her  mind ; — curtseyed 
quietly,  and  began.  Then  her  face  lit  up. 
I  am  no  judge  of  music ;  but  as  she  went  on, 
I  could  see,  (if  I  had  not  heard  it),  that  her 
whole  heart  was  in  her  song.  She  seemed 
absolutely  to  grow  taller  and  taller,  and  a 
tender  colour  mounted  into  her  cheek,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  —  no  acting,  I  am  con- 
vinced. And  the  proof  was  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  cold  curiosity  with  which  she  had 
began,  there  was  not  one  of  that  yast  audi- 
ence who  could  resist  her.  People  held  their 
breath.  A  cap  caught  fire  from  a  flying 
spark,  and  the  conflagration  stifled  itself  on 
the  owner's  wig,  without  its  being  perceived. 
At  the  end,  the  ^^  bravos''  and  ^^  encores*' 
surpassed  anything  I  ever  listened  to  before ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  call  had  been  complied 
with,  and  the  singer  had  retired,  that  assort 
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of  load  sigh  proclaimed  the  state  of  tensum 
at  which  the  hearers  had  been.  Then  came 
sach  a  buzz  of  gossip ;  and  I  heard  one  Enghsh 
lady  get  so  far  towards  the  old  point,  as  to 
drawl  oat,  in  an  eqniyocal  sort  of  tone,  ^*  How 
yerj  enthasiastic  we  are  to-night !"  I  looked 
at  Grace.  She  was  now  as  still  as  a  statue. 
She  had,  like  me,  discovered  in  that  remark* 
able  artist  the  lady  whom  we  bad  overtakeoi 
weeping  so  bitterly  on  the  hill-side. 

We  have  long  ere  this  time  become  so  sur- 
feited with  Amy  Rose's  raptares  about  singerSi 
and  what  they  sung,  that  I  will  take  wamiog, 
and  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  this,  that,  and 
the  other  air,  which  the  people  applauded 
till  I  was  deafened.  ^^  Quite  out  of  all  cha- 
racter !"  whispered  my  sister  to  me.  **  She 
screams  past  bearing.  I  know  whom  fd 
rather  listen  to,  a  thousand  times  ! "  I 
pinched  her  arm  again,  to  prevent  her  saying 
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this — perceiving  that  our  companion  wished 
to  be  undisturbed.  Little,  then,  did  I  guess 
the  height  and  the  depth  of  her  meditations ; 
for  Grace  was  reserved,  as  we  have  seen.  I 
felt  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  to  bear  how 
she  would  describe  her  evening  to  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret,  who  had  remained  at  home,  and,  for 
once,  had  found  no  difSculty  iti  persuading 
her  daughter  to  take  a  little  change. 

Dear  girl !  she  spoke  with  warm  and  steady 
admiration  of  Mademoiselle  Porzheim's  sing- 
ing. "  It  is  louder,  perhaps,  than  you  would 
like,  mamma ;  and,  in  passages,  rough ;  and 
some  of  her  notes  are  produced  with  force ; 
but  there  is  an  expression  about  it  which  I 
have  not  heard  before ;  an  intelligence  which 
makes  me  sure  she  must  be  full  of  genius. 
But  the  stage  is  her  proper  sphere." 

"And  why  does  she  not  stay  there,  then. 
Cousin  Grace  ?"  broke  in  Harriet,  in  no  sweet 
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tone.  *^  I  am  DO  judge,  it  is  true ;  but  gire 
me  sweet  singing,  not  that  sort  of  bold 
screaming.  It  reminds  me  of  men's  clothes, 
and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  be  in  fayoar  of 
that ! " 

I  saw  Grace's  little  smile  come  and  go,  as 
she  said,  ^^  Why,  no,  Harriet ;  I  should  not 
fancy  the  Porzheim  conld  look  well  in  doublet 
and  hose.  Did  you  see  Abel  Risdon's  ^  Joan 
of  Arc?'  She  is  as  like  it,  mamma,  as  if 
she  had  been  the  original:  one  of  the  most 
striking-looking  persons  I  haye  eyer  seen." 

**  I  should  be  prepared  to  expect  that," 
was  Mrs.  Pomfret's  gentle  answer,  but  in  a 
less  friendly  spirit  than  usual ;  for  she  added, 
"  When  I  hear  of  a  striking-looking  person,  I 
always  think  of  the  poor,  neglected  girl 
at  Chapel  Barton.  That  used  to  be  her 
father's  epithet— or  was  it  ^  strong-minded  f^  ^ 

**  Nay,  that  was  Mr.  Rose's  fayourite  word. 
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Well,  I  see  you  are  all  a  little  out  of  charity 
with  this  poor  heroine.  I  am  sorry  for  her ; 
she  has  the  face  of  one  who  has  known  much 
suffering,  and  little  love." 

**  I  can  fancy  few  greater  misfortunes  for  a 
woman,"  observed  her  mother — ^who  on  this 
point  alone,  like  many  of  her  sex,  was  a  little 
hard — '^  than  to  be  talked  about  as  she  has 
been." 

"0!  but  I  can!"  was  the  quick  reply, 
"one,  much  greater — to  have  deserved  it,  and 
not  to  be  talked  about.  When  I  hear  of 
people  praised  as  genteel,  and  know  their 
unutterable  meanness — and  wise,  because  they 
understand  how  to  hide  their  folly  —  and 
learned,  in  proportion  as  they  can  talk — "  (I 
thought  of  Mr.  Rose,)  "  and  good 0  ! 
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mother,  is  it  not  worse,  far  worse,  to  have  a 
gnawing  sense  of  all  this  miserable  pretence 
and  injustice ;  to  take  praise  without  deserv- 
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ing  it,  for  want  of  ooarage  to  humble  oneV 
self,  and  stand  in  one's  right  place !'' 

"  You  are  a  dear,  noble  girl !"  exclumed 
my  sister  Harriet,  her  eyes  full  of  tears; 
**  your  father's  own  daughter  I  And,  besides, 
we  don't  really  know  how  much  of  all  these 
strange  stories  is  true." 

"  We,  at  least,"  said  Grace,  more  excited 
than  I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  her, 
**  should  be  slow  to  believe  the  slanderer. 
I  suspect  the  Porzheim's  arrival  has  screened 
our  innocent  selves  —  at  least,  among  our 
countrywomen  —  by  taking  off  their  atten- 
tion." 

"That,  and  Madame  Doubravieff's  very 
proper  behaviour,"  observed  Harriet.  "  But 
we  must  not  be  too  much  for  your  dear 
mother,"  (Mrs.  Pomfret  was  now  leaning  her 
head  on  her  hand,)  "  and  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  ready  for  tea.     How  long  they  keep  one 
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waiting,  these  GrermaDs !  I  hope  there  it  is 
at  the  door." 

Bat  it  was  not  so.  We  were  sitting  in  the 
twilight  of  the  far-advanced  season.  The 
waiter  came  in  truly,  but  it  was  to  say  that 
two  foreign  ladies  would  be  glad,  if  not  dis- 
agreeable, to  speak  to  Mrs.  Pomfret;  and 
she,  always  obliging,  begged  that  they  might 
be  shown  in,  and  lights  brought. 

The  guests,  it  seems,  were  close  at  the 
door— two  ladies  in  large  cloaks,  and  deep- 
shading  bonnets.  They  seemed  irresolute 
how  to  proceed,  keeping  close  together,  and 
not  advancing.  Grace  and  Harriet  rose ;  and 
the  former,  making  an  apology  for  her  mother, 
motioned  the  guests  to  seats.  I  felt  uncom- 
fortable among  so  many  women,  and  would 
have  preferred  escaping ;  only  could  not, 
without  increasing  the  awkwardness. 

"  Pray  sit  down,"  said  Grace,  very  politely, 
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in  Gennan.  *^  I  think  70a  are  not  our  coon- 
trywomen.  Mj  mother  is  an  inyalid;  701 
must  excuse  her  rising/'  The  two  totteied, 
rather  than  walked,  to  the  chairs.  Thei«  was 
a  veiy  odd  silence ;  and  I  heard  my  heart 
heat. 

^^  It  is  hard  to  speak,"  at  length  said  one 
of  the  ladies  in  a  tone  of  strong  feeling,  ^'  but 
I  believe  it  is  necessar7.  We  have  hee^ 
obliged  to  change  our  hotel  this  evening, 
somewhat  unexpectedl7,  and  we  wish  to  beg 
the  favour  of  being  permitted  to  remain  in 
this.     M7  name  is  Porzheim." 

There  was  an  agitation  in  the  speaker's 
tone,  which,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  her 
request,  was  strange,  to  8a7  the  least  of  it 

Grace  looked  at  her  mother ;  and  aware,  I 
suppose,  that  repl7ing  devolved  upon  her, 
answered  good-humouredl7,  '*I  do  not  see 
what  we  have  to  do  in  the  ai!air.     We  can 
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have  no  permission  to  give,  or  to  with- 
hold.'' 

"  If  you  had  not,"  replied  Helena,  earnestly, 
^*  I  should  not  have  trespassed.  I  must  speak 
plainly.  Some  English  ladies  (I  believe  some 
of  those  who  were  at  my  Concert,)  have  been 
shocked  by  stories  to  my  disadvantage ;  and 
have  written  to  the  landlord  of  our  hotel  to 
say  that,  unless  we  remove  at  once,  they  will. 
And  he  was  hard  enough  to  insist  upon  this, 
just  now,  as  I  entered  the  house.  We  came 
here  at  once,  but  the  same  spirit,  I  find,  has 
been  before  us  her6  also  ;  and  I  can  only  get 
the  promise  of  a  night's  lodging  on  condition 
that  you  will  not  take  ofience.  I  preferred 
asking  the  favour  myself.  We  are  alone,  here, 
and  it  seems  cruel,  I  must  say." 

"  Why,  what  a  shame  of  those  women !" 
burst  from  Ebirriet,  in  honest  English ;  ^*  at 
this  time  of  night,  too !"     Grace  hoped  her 
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mother  would  speak ;  but  tliat  dear  lady  was, 
as  I  have  hinted,  on  only  three  or  four  poiotB 
slow  to  charity ;  and  this  was  one. 

**  If  it  were  of  any  use/'  continued  Helena, 
a  little  more  coldly — **  if  I  had  any  right  to 
intrude  upon  total  strangers,  I  could  prove  to 
you  that  I  am  not  the  sort  of  person  whom 
the  English  ladies  have  been  led  to  beliere. 
There  are  those  who  wish  me  harm — men  " 
(shall  I  ever  forget  the  tone  in  which  she 
pronounced  that  word?)  *'and  this  is  their 
doing ;  and  for  this  yery  reason  I  must  be  in 
a  place  of  undeniable  respectability.  I  hope, 
ladies,  you  will  be  kind  enough — at  least  till 
to-morrow — to  make  no  difficulties.'* 

While  she  was  speaking,  entered  the  waiter 
with  the  candles.  I  see  the  two  young  women 
before  me  at  this  moment,  as  I  am  writing ; 
both  so  clear  of  the  sprightliness  of  youth, 
howsoever  it  might  be,  that  neither  bad  as 
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yet  lost  its  passions,  or  its  power  of  intense 
suffering  and  abandonment.  It  was  horrible 
to  hear  one  who  had  but  half  an  hour  before 
been  the  delight  of  hundreds,  pleading,  in  so 
many  plain  words,  for  the  protection  of  a 
respectable  roof — ^but  the  sight  of  her  face, 
pale,  dragged,  dispirited,  was  more  painful 
Btill.  Could  this  be  the  being  who  had  so 
recently  been  inspired  into  that  expression  of 
animated  triumph,  and  radiant  beauty  ?  this 
pale,  dejected  girl,  with  her  dead,  heavy  eyes, 
and  that  intense  woe  about  her  lips — woe  past 
concealment  ?  I  protest  I  did  not  recoyer  the 
shock  of  that  sudden  coming  in  of  the  light 
for  weeks. 

<<  I  am  distressed,"  hastened  Grace,  after  a 
second's  pause,  in  which  she  waited  for  her 
mother  to  speak,  ^^  to  think,  eyen,  that  such  a 
request  should  have  been  thought  necessary 
in  the  circumstances  you  describe ;  yery  sorry 
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that  mj  countrywomen  have  been  so  h^stj. 
There  is  no  one  here  but  oarselyes  and  die 
Princess  Doubravieff ;  and  700  need  not  fSstr 
the  slightest  interference,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned/'  More  she  longed  to  saj,  bet 
her  mother's  ntter  silence  checked  her ; — Ha^ 
net  would  have  gone  along  with  hen  "  Will 
you  then  say  to  the  landlord— or  would  you 
prefer  our  speaking — that  you  have  seen 

Mrs.  Pomfret " 

An  exclamation — almost  a  scream — burst 
from  the  singer,  as  she  heard  the  name. 
'*  Gracious  Heayen  !"  cried  she,  and  thra 
stopped  herself,  though  agitated  more  than 
ever.  "  Well,  well,  it  goes  to  my  very  heart 
to  be  so  obliged  to  you ! — ^but  you  will  find 
that  I  am  not  ungrateful,  as  I  have  not  been 
unworthy  !  T  will  never  forget  this  kindness, 

and  perhaps but  I  scarcely  know  what  I 

am  saying.     Pray  forgive  this  intrusion — ^I 
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cannot  tell  yoii,  at  this  moment,  the  full 
hardship  of  my  position,  or  the  causes  of  mj 
fear— -dome  future  day  I  may.  Once  more, 
thank  you ! — bless  you ! — good  night,  and 
Grod  reward  you !"  And  thus  saying,  she 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  in  greater  excite- 
ment, apparently,  than  when  she  had  entered 
it. 

We  looked  at  each  other.  Harriet  at  Grace 
— her  lips  moving  in  some  inarticulate  ex- 
pressions of  approval  and  admiration ;  Grace 
to  the  sofa,  as  she  said  in  a  tone  of  timidity 
I  admired  as  much  as  her  generosity — ^*I 
hope,  mother,  I  did  not  say  more  than  you 
wished.  Whatever  be  the  state  of  the  case, 
would  you  have  refused  such  an  appeal  V 

"  My  love,  you  know,  I  don't  understand 
German  so  well  as  you ;  and  you  are  always 
generous  and  kind !  and  think  of  yourself  the 
last  person.*' 
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<<  0  mother,  I  thought  of  no  one  so  much 
as  myself!"  was  the  eager  reply.  "  I  saw 
myself  going  from  door  to  door,  to  beg  for  a 
night's  lodging — from  such  a  person  as  diat 
Mrs.  Drake,  perhaps!  Why,  if  the  En^^ish 
ladies  thought  so  ill  of  Mademoiselle  Pon- 
heim,  as  their  step  argues,  why  wonld  thej 
be  seen  at  her  concert.  This  is  one  of  t^ 
things  I  can  neyer  understand !  I  t^  you 
what  I  shall  do :  I  shall  try  to  make  Madame 
Doubrayieff  see  after  her.  It  will  be  a  task 
to  her  liking;  and  then  you  will  find  how 
soon  the  English  ladies  mil  change  ikmr 
note !" 

^^  Grace,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  gentle 
tone  of  expostulation,  ^^you  are  almost 
bitter." 

**  Am  I,  mother  ?  I  did  not  know  it.  But 
such  things  as  these  are  enough  to  make  one 
so.    When  one  thinks  of  the  unequal  fight 
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that  women  have  to  suetain  against  the  world 
—and  then,  that  one  should  turn  against  the 

other ! O,  it  is  frightful !. . . .    And  you 

know,  that  Aunt  Kelsea  always  accused  me  of 
haying  gipsy  blood  in  my  veins ;  so  that  if  I 
am  Quixotic — ^more  Quixotic  even  than  any 

one  can  guess — so  that  if. "    She  faltered 

in  her  speech,  tried  hard  to  rally  herself.  It 
was  useless;  Harriet  only  just  caught  her 
before  she  fainted. 

For  Grace  to  faint,  was,  indeed,  new.  Her 
strength  had  often  surprised  us  all — though 
none  could  guess  how  terribly  it  had  been 
taxed.  We  had  no  idea,  then,  that  her  rapid 
and  apprehensive  mind  had  connected  the 
suppliant  with  the  table-report  at  Coblenz, 
of  German  ladies  at  Milan,  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  Walter  Carew. 

There  had  been  something  overwrought  in 
her  manner — something  unusual  in  her  rest- 
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lessness  at  the  concert.  She  was  rarely 
used  to  enter  into  the  slightest  debate  against 
her  mother.  But,  as  Harriet  said,  ''Even 
when  Grace's  nerves  gave  way,  she  managed 
to  make  less  fnss  about  herself  than  other 
people." 

The  swoon  was  a  very  transient  one,  and 
appeared  to  have  cleared  off  her  agitation. 
She  was  presently  sitting  np  again,  speaking 
placidly,  and,  as  always,  to  the  point,  about 
the  concert.  I  was  glad ;  for  I  confess  that, 
in  the  moment  of  her  seizure,  the  notion  of 
the  Evil  Eye  had  flashed  across  my  mind ;  I 
had  thought  of  the  fixed  stare  of  that 
strange,  hard-looking  man.  Ah !  how  little 
can  the  cleverest  of  us  assign  causes  for  what 
our  neighbours  do ! 

One  good  effect,  Harriet  secretly  observed 
to  me,  was  effected  by  this  little  incident 
—  the   immediate   softening  of  kind   Mrs. 
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Pomfret — who  would  have  rather,  my  sister 
said,  ^^  given  her  arm  to  Columbine,  than 
crossed  Grace's  romantic  fancies  at  that 
moment."  But  I  could  see  that  that  dear, 
good  woman,  from  som'e  words  which 
dropped  from  her,  still  regarded  the  recent 
appeal  as  one  of  the  freedoms  (not  to  call  it 
annoyances)  to  which  their  fallen  position 
had  exposed  them. 

Aware,  it  seems,  of  this,  Grace  resolved 
really  to  put  into  execution  the  protective 
expedient  she  had  announced  in  joke;  and, 
herself  desperately  averse  to  anything  called 
notice,  to  endeavour  to  place  the  Porzheim 
under  the  wing  of  the  Princess  Doubravieff. 
This  was  not  difficult. 

From  all  that  we  had  seen,  that  Russian 
lady  was  truly,  what  may  be  called,  a  cha- 
racter. She  was  a  short,  fat  woman,  with  a 
neck  that  looked  as  if  a  string  was  lost  in 
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the  lower  part  of  it ;  dead,  greenish  eyes,  ht 
apart ;  hair  that  had  neither  turned  gray  nor 
lost  ite  power  to  curl;  and  a  complexiM 
which  would  have  been  sad  enough  (as  con- 
fectioners say  of  their  heaTy  cakes)  but  for 
the  white  and  red  she  put  on — and  that  awk- 
wardly-^^  she  being  always  in  a  hurry  — 
whether  to  dress,  or  to  eat^  or  to  go  into  fits 
of  passion,  or  fits  of  ecstasy.  Thus  she  was 
always  dropping  her  bracelets,  losing  her 
combs,  breaking  her  necklaces— and  as  she 
wore  six  ornaments  of  every  kind  where  an 
English  lady  of  quality  would  have  contented 
herself  with  one — (I  havcy  though,  seen  some 
dowagers  properly  dizened  out — names  not 
here  to  be  mentioned) — she  was  kept  per- 
petually busy.  Nor  was  she  ever,  for  all  her 
bulk,  content  to  sit  on  the  same  chair  for'  five 
minutes  together.  This  is  very  trying  to  the 
spirits.      She  had   a  prodigious    number  of 
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tastes — ^was  fond,  to  distraction,  of  animals 
and  birds ;  choosing  to  travel  with  a  parrot's 
cage  in  her  close  carriage.  She  loved  all 
manner  of  strong  perfumes,  and  would  drink 
tea  from  before  she  was  out  of  bed,  till  she 
was  back  in  it  for  the  night.  The  gay 
colours  she  selected  for  her  wearing  were 
enough  to  dazzle  one's  eyes.  She  avoided 
putting  on  shoes  as  much  as  possible :  Harriet 
has  seen  her  sitting  in  her  stocking-feet,  and 
with  diamond  combs  in  her  hair  to  the  value 
of  several  hundred  pounds.  She  had  a  passion 
for  music  and  dancing ;  when  the  former  was 
going  on,  she  always  chose  to  sing  and  to 
beat  time  with  every  thing  that  was  about 
her — ^a  practice,  I  have  been  told,  very  dis- 
turbing to  the  performers.  Then  she  was 
not  chary  of  venting  her  enjoyment  aloud, 
careless  whom  she  oppressed.  Though  she 
spoke  French,  English,  German,  and  Italian, 
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with  a  slovenly  readiness,  she  was,  farther, 
a  most  ignorant  woman ;  scarcely  able,  it  was 
said  by  Russians,  to  write  a  sentence  in  her 
own  language,  and  superstitions  to  a  pitss 

« 

which  made  Harriet  frantic  when  she  was 
told  of  it. 

Ever  after  Grace  mentioned  that  she 
believed  in  herself  having  seen  the  daubk 
of  the  Empress  sitting  on  the  throne,  when 
the  Empress  herself  was  walking  in  the 
polonaise,  it  was  as  much  as  peace  was  worth 
to  talk  about  the  Countess  Doubravieff  in  my 
sister's  society — save  in  the  same  language 
one  employs  about  a  poor  untaught  savage. 
But  she  was  good-humoured,  profuse,  and 
capable  of  strong  affections. 

Essentially  kind,  at  least,  she  proved  her- 
self to  be,  to  the  Pomfrets.  And  that  small 
box  of  yellow  tea,  she  gave  Harriet,  which  is 
not  quite  consumed,  should  have  ensured  her 
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a  better  construction  than  she  for  a  long  time 
met  with  in  a  house  I  know. 

Odd  or  even,  however,  she  ruled  Ems  that 
season ;  and,  but  for  the  innate  gentlewoman- 
liness  of  mj  relations,  would  have  placed  us 
all  on  a  pinnacle  of  fashion,  at  which  we 
might  have  announced  ourselves  Musselmen 
and  Musselwomen,  and  no  one  dared  to  have 
been  displeased.  She  took  a  frantic  fancy 
for  Grace,  precisely  because  the  latter  paid 
her  no  court ;  declared  that  all  the  other  Eng- 
lishwomen at  Ems  were  a  set  of  ill-dressed, 
ill-mannered  prudes ;  whereas  our  cousin  was 
worthy  of,  and  should  make  a  splendid  match. 
She  had  some  one  in  her  eye !  Even  this  did 
not  mollify  Harriet,  nor  revolt  Grace's  coun- 
trywomen. They  were  ready  to  stand  on 
their  heads  at  the  bidding  of  the  Czarina,  as 
she  was  called,  half  in  jest,  till  the  power  of 
the  name  became  earnest. 
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Never  was  any  Empress  so  well  pleased  to 
be  asked  for  manifestation  of  despotic  power, 
as  the  fat  Princess ;  never  did  any  one  so  dex- 
terously escape  herself  from    appearing  to 
patronize  or  making  her  introduction  an  ex- 
cuse for  an  intimacy,  as  Grace.     The  Porz- 
heim  was  grateful — amazed,  but  never  very 
demonstrative.      And  three  days  after  the 
Lahn  had  been  pronounced  hardly  full  enough 
of  water  to  purify  the  songstress  from  her 
peccadilloes    great    and    small,   there  were 
some  among   the  troop  of  scandal-mongers 
ready  to  declare  ^^  that  they  had  always  taken 
her  part— one   woman   should  by  another; 
that  it  was  clear  all  the  tales  could  not  be 
true ; — ^that  there,  at  least,  no  one  could  be 
better  conducted ;    and  what   had  they  to 
do  with  what  had  passed  elsewhere? — and 
that    there  never    was   smoke  when    there 
teas  a  fire ;"   and  all  this  because  the  object 
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of  their  late  oharitj  had  been  thrice  seen 
in  the  dashing  open  carriage  of  the  Queen  of 
Ems! 

"And  you  wonder,  mother,"  said  Grace, 
"  that  I  am  bitter !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TARING  CARE  OF  LADIES. 

All  wounds  have  scan  bat  that  of  fantasy ;  all  afiectbitt 
their  rdenting  but  that  of  womanhood. 

Sm  Walter  Bajleigh. 

It  was  presently  apparent    that,   bj   no 
fascination  of  her  own,  could  our  dear  Grace 
have  recommended  herself  so  effectuallj  to 
Madame     Doubravieff,    as    by    ministering 
to  her  such  a  substantial  and  troublesome 
toy  as  Helena.     It  was  worth  while,  as  Har- 
riet  called  it,  **  going  off  into  positire  fits  of 
rapture"  about    one  so  peculiar,   so  richly 
gifted,  and  so  much  talked  of.     The  Russian 
lady  was  but  a  random  woman,  I  fear,  who 
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did  not  care  a  fig  for  scandals.  Some  of  us 
believed  that  she  would  have  preferred  them 
to  be  true,  rather  than  the  reverse ;  since  her 
delight  was  to  set  at  nought  the  English  at 
Ems.  While  she  protected  the  songstress, 
then,  even  to  the  fantastic  point  of  threaten- 
ing to  chaperon  her  up  and  down  the  Rhine- 
land  during  the  fulfilment  of  her  concert  en- 
gagements, she  was  heard  loudly  to  declare 
^^  that  she  did  not  care  what  people  had  said 
about  La  Trojana,  true  or  false.  She  wor- 
shipped genius  when  she  could  get  hold  of  it, 
and  those  that  did  not  need  not  come  near 
her !" 

Between  my  sister's  secret  delight  in 
seeing  how  our  countrywomen  were  "  rum- 
pled" (as  she  called  it)  by  this  despotic  dame, 
and  her  horror  of  the  elastic  morality  aii- 
nounced  by  the  Princess,  she  was  placed, 
dear,  good  Harriet !  in  a  sad  dilemma ;    and 
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used  to  wish,  aboat  once  a  day,  that  ^'  Coosin 
Pomfret  was  there  to  lay  down  the  right  line 
for  her."  Cousin  Pomfret's  wife,  however, 
had  no  doubts.  Harsh  and  rude  she  could  not 
be;  but  she  escaped  from  companionship 
which  annoyed  her  with  a  curious  pertinacity. 
And,  partly  out  of  respect  to  her  mother 
(though  I  was  early  aware,  not  wholly)  the 
avoidance  of  Mademoiselle  Porzheim  by  Grace 
was  little  less  marked  than  Mrs.  Pomfret's.  I 
had  fancied  the  two  must  strike  up^a  musical 
acquaintance — ^no  such  thing;  or  that  the 
German  girPs  gratitude  must  open  a  way  to 
a  closer  intimacy  than  merely  a  ceremonious 
bow  when  they  met;  but  it  was  not  so. 
Madame  Doubravieff  was  too  delighted  to  get 
the  virtuosa  all  to  herself  to  interfere.  On 
watching  matters  closely,  J  was  surprised,  I 
own,  at  Grace's  very  decided  reserve;  for  I 
saw  much  in  Mademoiselle  Porzheim  to  esteem 
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and  fascinate.  Once  I  tried  to  lead  the  con- 
versation a  hair's  breadth  that  way.  *'  My 
dear,"  said  I,  "  why,  may  I  ask,  do  you  let 
pass  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  practising  your 
singing  ?"  I  shall  never  forget  the  half-arch, 
half-pensive  look  Grace  gave  me  in  return. 
"  Why,  kind  friend  ?  —  need  you  ask  me  ? 
Have  you  not  discovered  what  an  objection 
I  have  to  confidences?"  I  gave  back  at  once, 
conceiving  this  meant  an  indirect  rebuke  to 
my  curiosity ;  being  then  not  able  to  conceive 
how  it  could  apply  as  a  real  reply  to  my  in- 
quiry. 

I  was  silenced,  though  anything  but 
satisfied.  Indeed,  there  was  generally  some- 
thing at  once  forlorn  and  misplaced  in  our 
position,  which  I  now  feel  more  fully  than  I 
then  did.  Mrs.  Pomfret's  health  was  de- 
clining steadily  and  rapidly — that  was  past 
doubt.      One  might  have  known  this   by  a 
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certain  fretfulness  which  did  not  altogether 
belong  to  her  fallen  fortunes.  She  looked 
distressed,  if  religions  sobjects  were  men- 
tioned; began  to  speak  of  this  world  as  a 
place  of  imprisonment,  from  which  every  one 
must  pray  to  be  released  ;  and  would  fix  her 
eyes  on  her  daughter  in  a  manner  to  break 
one's  heart,  unwilling  to  probe  the  Carew 
matter  to  the  bottom,  lest  she  should  hear  the 
tidings  she  suspected ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
which,  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  have 
comfort  to  administer.  She  used  to  await 
her  husband's  letters  with  what  may  be  called 
a  passion  of  eagerness,  as  if  she  hoped  thai 
each  would  contain  the  spell  to  set  her  vexed 
spirit  at  rest,  and  after  each  sink  lower  and 
lower ;  nor  could  Grace's  efforts  always  raise 
her  quite  to  the  old  tone.  I  began  to  feel 
very  wretched  on  her  account,  and  to  tell 
myself  that  the  time  could  not  be  very  far 
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off  when  I  must  interfere  and  write  to  Cousin 
Pomfret  my  fears.  There  was  no  discussing 
them,  at  least  with  mj  sister ;  for  she  also, 
about  this  time,  became  more  restless  and 
easily  affronted  (when  not  upon  her  be- 
haviour) than  I  had  ever  known  her.  After 
the  fine  scolding  I  got  one  day  for  expressing 
to  her  my  opinion  that  she  was  looking  old 
and  anxious,  I  was  not  bold  enough  again  to 
disturb  the  peace  by  overtures  to  confidence. 
But  even  the  insipid,  dark-complexioned 
companion,  whom  we  had  brought  away  from 
Mrs.  Joe  Pomfret,  had  some  new  troubles,  as 
it  seemed  to  me.  Twice  I  detected  her 
wiping  her  eyes  in  a  corner ;  more  than  once 
she  was  heard  sighing  heavily,  though,  when 
pressed  by  Harriet,  she  declined  entering 
upon  the  cause.  She  became,  too,  neglectful 
of  her  appearance,  a  fault  not  usual  in  women 
at  so  smart  a  watering-place  as  Ems. 
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Did  you  ever  know,  at  such  a  time — ^the 
hour,  as  it  were,  before  the  thunderstorm — 
the  comfort  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  ?  I  de« 
clare  that,  one  day,  on  going  to  the  Post 
(which  I  did  not  do  frequently,  lest  Grace 
should  think  I  was  playing  the  spy  on  her), 
when  I  saw  Edward  Pomfret's  handwriting, 
I  was  so  fluttered,  that  I  thrust  my  stick 
through  the  veil  of  one  of  your  fine  lady  pro- 
menaders,  who  stood  hard  by ;  and  found  my 
eyes  wet — a  rather  unusual  circumstance.  I 
thought  I  would  just  break  the  seal,  but  not 
read  a  word  till  I  got  home;  but,  seeing 
^^  Private  ^^  written  clearly  above  the  date, 
deprived  me  of  all  reason  for  waiting,  and 
quickened  my  appetite  to  proceed ;  so  I  made 
my  way  to  a  private  arbour  in  the  garden, 
and  fell  upon  the  epistle  at  once. 

The  good  young  man,  it  seemed,  passing 
through  our  town,  had  called  at  our  house,  to 
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see  if  everything  was  in  order  there ;  and,  save 
a  few  liberties  taken  by  Croft,  (how  are  they 
to  be  hindered,  with  old  servants  ?)  the  report 
he  sent  was  truly  satisfactory.  How  he  had 
stumbled  upon  Mr.  Armathwaite,  and  been 
engaged  by  that  gentleman  to  dinner,  I  could 
not  exactly  comprehend :  as  little,  alas!  then, 
Mr.  Armathwaite's  peculiar  inquiries  about 
my  sister.  "  If  Harriet,"  continued  my  cor- 
respondent, **  comes  back  with  any  foreign 
notions,  or  any  more  toleration  for  Papistry 
than  she  exported  with  her,  great  will  be 
the  dismay  at  Paddingbury.  It  hurts  me  to 
see  how  a  good  man  (which  he  is)  can  abso- 
lutely be  uneasy  because  a  favourite  member 
of  his  flock  is  with  the  Pomfrets.  By  this 
you  will  perceive  that  my  uncle's  departure 
from  the  Church  is  not  forgotten — the  fa- 
vourite remark  now  being  one  of  depreciation, 
because  he  has  not  immediately  joined  some 
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Other  body  of  professing  Christians  as  minister, 
which  every  one  ea^pected :   with  the  common 
winding  up—*  But  when  people  once  change 
their  religion,  they  never  settle  afterwards  f 
"  Somehow  or  other,  too,  my  uncle  is  re- 
membered on  account  of  his  acquaintance  at 
Chapel  Barton,  the  curious  events  which  have 
taken  place  at  Dimwood  since  his  departure, 
and  the  settlement  there  of  Mr.  Darteneuf, 
the  new  incumbent.     It  would  seem  as  if 
Tyrwhitt  could  not  lose  his  hold  on  his  old 
haunt.     How  he  made  his  way  in  there  is  not 
known,  nor  or  on  what  pretext  he  introduced 
his  daughters.     Still  less  can  I  divine  what 
Mr.  Darteneuf  is  made  of ;  for,  believe  it  or 
not,  as  you  please,  Monica  Tyrwhitt  will  be 
lady  of  the  parsonage  ere  you  receive  this. 
Yes,  positively ;  whether  to  the  greatest  dis- 
gust of  my  aunt,  or  his  aunt  (Mrs.  Drake),  I 
leave   you   to   decide.     What  is  more,  too, 
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I  hear  that  the  young  lady  makes  no  secret 
of  what  she  calls  her  utter  disinclination  to 
her  father's  opinions — declares  that  she  must 
break  all  connexion  with  him,  unless  she 
sees  a  change  for  the  better — and  has  gone  to 
a  friend's  house,  from  which  she  is  to  be 
married.  Heaven  forgive  me,  if  I  cannot 
wholly  acquit  Tyrwhitt  of  prompting  her! 
believing  him  capable,  as  I  do,  of  any  coarse 
and  unworthy  artifice  when  a  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  gained  for  himself  or  any  of 
his  family.  Meanwhile,  cannot  you  under- 
stand how  I  wish  that,  if  a  Tyrwhitt  it  was  to 
be,  the  elder  might  have  had  the  preference  { 
She  proposed,  the  other  day,  to  pay  my 
mother  a  visit,  to  supply  the  place  of  poor 
Mademoiselle.  Had  the  proposal  been  ac- 
cepted, I  must  have  gone  into  lodgings.  I 
do  not  know  whether  her  letter  or  her  father's 
on  the  occasion  was  the  more  remarkable  one. 
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"  You  will  gather  from  the  above,  I  think, 
dear  Gray,  that  I  am  better  than  wheu  we 
last  met — ^more  hopeful  in  spirit,  or  at  least, 
more  willing  to  bear.  And  in  some  respects 
I  am  80.  Certain  anxieties  which  have  bur- 
dened me  heavily  for  the  last  six  months, 
seem  slowly  losing  their  hold.  I  have  been 
of  use  to  my  father ;  and,  perhaps  remotely, 
to  others  of  the  family.  I  hope  to  greet  my 
uncle  with  good  news  when  he  returns  from 
this  strange  tour  he  is  taking.  And  now, 
may  I  put  you  a  question  in  the  strictest 
confidence?  How  is  it  with  Grace  now? 
There  is  no  believing  a  report  one  hears,  in  a 
town  like  ours,  where  the  only  way  people 
seem  to  have  of  recommending  themselves  in 
society  is  by  knowing  every  one's  history; 
but,  fancy  my  being  assured  at  table  the 
other  day,  that  she  was  about  to  be  married 
to  an  Austrian  prince  she  had  met  somewhere 
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abroad !  another  party  being  as  positive  that 
it  was  to  my  ancle's  pupil.  Some  people 
take  delight  in  saying  such  things,  merely  to 
probe  one.  But,  if  there  be  a  grain  of  foun- 
dation in  any  story  of  the  kind,  it  argues  to 
me  that  the  engagement  we  know  of  may 
possibly  be  about  to  be  given  up  (I  write 
nearly  as  confusedly  as  poor  Abel).  Can  I 
not  ask  you  whether  it  is  so,  without  indeli- 
cacy, or  fear  of  trespass?  I  am  sure  my 
heart  has  been  before  you  long.  You  must 
have  known,  and  Harriet,  too,  that  my  at- 
tachment to  Grace  is  no«  childish  fancy  to  be 
laid  down  when  I  pleased  —  no  mere  fever-fit 
of  passion,  which  will  go  by,  and  be  replaced 
by  another  paroxysm  for  another  person.  I 
hear  of  such  things ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
or  believe  in  ^hem.  If  I  know  myself,  the 
feeling  will  live  and  die  with  me.  I  do  not 
morbidly  cherish  it ;  but  it  is  useless  to  try 
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to  eradicate  it.     There  it  is ;   a  part  of  mysdf 
—of  my  daily  existence ;  a  motive — a  pain — 
an  incentive  to  every  effort  that  is  best  and 
most  generous ;  for  the  neighbourhood  of  no- 
thing base  should  contaminate  my  thoughts 
of  so  pure  a  being.     It  will  not  kill  me  be- 
fore my  prime ;  but  it  has  deepened  my  mind 
and  character.    People  tell  me  I  am  changed 
— without  my  meaning  to  seem  older  than 
my  years,  or  to  wear  a  grieved  fitce — and  it 
makes  me  smile  sadly  to  receive  one  hint  and 
suggestion  after  another,  as  if  the  mind  were 
like  a  glass,  which  received  every  image  alike . 
And  then  to  hear  people  say,  as  they  do— 
*  Ah !  you  are  so  hard  and  indifferent !    WiU 
you  never  be  in  love  V 

"  Tell  me,  then,  I  entreat  you,  if  you  can> 
without  breach  of  confidence,*  how  mattew 
stand  at  present.  Above  all,  if  anything 
should  present  itself,  in  which  a  brother's  8e^ 
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vice  can  be  called  for,  I  can  be  with  you  in 
four  days,  at  any  time.  If  you  /way,  (you 
know  what  this  means)  recall  me  to  dear 
Grace's  remembrance.  She  shall  neither  be 
annoyed  by  my  importunity,  nor  distressed 
by  seeing  my  settled  pain  of  heart,  should  we 

meet ;  and  if. but  I  am  so  sad  a  visionary 

(how  often  has  Harriet  lectured  me  for  it !) — 
so  I  will  have  done,  when  I  have  entreated  the 
kindness  of  an  early  letter,  and  said  to  you 
all  how  affectionately  I  am 

"  Yours,"  &c. 

Poor  Edward !  I  could  see  by  the  quiver- 
ing of  the  writing,  where  it  broke  off,  how  he 
had  excited  himself  while  penning  the  above ; 
I  could  see  the  hope  against  hope  in  every 
line  of  it— that  the  cheerfulness  was  not 
only  because  of  the  renewed  health  of  his 
father's  business,  not  exclusively  arising  from 
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a  sense  of  duty  and  generosity  !  It  went  to 
my  heart  like  a  keen  weapon :  and  all  that 
day  I  kept  wondering  like  a  child  why  things 
should  go  so  amiss  in  this  world ;— Monica  Tyr- 
whitty  a  baby  of  seyenteen,  in  Mrs.  Pomfret's 
place,  and  setting  up  religion,  forsooth  ! — and 
Grace  wasting  her  affection  on  so  fickle  or 
indifferent  a  creature  as  I  could  not  but 
suppose  Carew ;  while  such  a  heart  as  Edward 
Pomfret's  was  at  her  feet !  They  might  well 
wonder  what  had  put  me  out  of  the  way  that 
day. 

Old  fool  that  I  was !  That  day  gave  me 
back  the  history  of  my  life  in  little.  When 
I  saw,  laid  before  me,  poor  Edward  Pomfret's 
case  of  honourable  affection  unretumed^  did 
I  altogether  forget  my  own  youth  ? — When  I 
thought  of  Grace  ready  to  throw  herself  away, 
for  aught  I  could  tell,  on  one  so  far  less 
worthy,  could  I  but  remember  the  bitter,  bitter 
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tears  I  had  shed  afar  off,  over  the  misery  of 
one  whom  I  would  have  saved  from  a  passing 
care  at  the  price  of  my  heart's  blood  ? — When 
I  reflected  how  we  were  there,  "  keeping  one 
another  up,"  as  the  phrase  is,  was  I  not 
living  through  the  year,  when  I  had  alone  to 
face  words,  and  looks,  and  suspicions,  and 
guesses,  every  one  of  which  scorched  me  to 
the  bone  ?  Hud  I  not  cares  enough  of  my 
own  to  look  back  upon,  without  getting  en- 
wrapped in  the  troubles  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion ?  It  would  have  been  wiser,  no  doubt, 
to  have  kept  myself  to  myself— especially  as 
matters  turned  out — ^when  my  sister  Harriet's 
preposterous  scheme  of  changing  her  condi- 
tion was  so  soon  to  break  upon  me.  But  a 
fool  I  have  lived,  and  a  fool  I  shall  die. 
When  questioned,  I  put  them  off  with  a  head- 
ache, or  an  indigestion — I  forget  which — not 
feeling  equal,  for  the  moment,  to  announce 
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the  new  Lady  of  Dimwood  to  its  late  mis- 
tress —  and  reading  in  poor  Grace's  serious 
face  a  positive  prohibition  to  encroach  upon 
her  cares.  She  had  been  so  near  telling  nie 
everything  that  day  on  the  hill,  that  I  fancied 
she  had  since  avoided  me,  in  fear  of  herself; 
it  could  not  be  of  me. 

When  thus  provoked  with  myself,  the  only 
possible  alleviation  is  to  take  exercise.     That 
plan  I  accordingly  adopted  on  the  eyening  in 
question,  not  minding  the  jeers  at  my  bus/ 
appearance,  which  were  vented  by  more  than 
one  passer-by.    Twilight  came  on  without  my 
being  aware  of  it;  and  I  was  still  on  the 
walk  by  the  river-side,  turning  in  my  mi»<J 
more  resolutions  than  enough,  and  hurrying 
along,  with  my  head  down — an  inconvenient 
mode  of  progression,  which  has  subjected  m« 
to  frequent  annoyance  (and,  more  than  once, 
gross  affront)  in  London. 
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Thus   it  chanced  —  and,   owing  to   their 
intense  occupation — that  I  was  almost  close 
to  a  pair  of  talkers  ere  I  knew  it.  Gentleman 
and  lady  they  were,  and  deep  in  discourse. 
Before  I  could  cough,  or  otherwise  make  the 
speakers  aware  of  my  involuntary  intrusion,  I 
was  arrested  —  I  may  say,  paralyzed    with 
surprise.      My  sister  Harriet  conversing  in 
tender  tones  of  expostulation  with  a  man  ! 
Another  second  revealed  to  me  that  a  shawl 
and  bonnet  had  deceived  me ;  but  then  came 
the   conviction    that   some  one    must    have 
assumed  the  wearables  for  mystery's  sake.     I 
drew  myself  suddenly  and  tightly  up  behind 
a  tree  to  listen,  for  which  I  hope  most  readers 
will  excuse  me.     And  the  speakers  very  con- 
veniently sate  down  on  a  bench  hard  by.  Who 
the  man  was,  I  could  not  then  make  out. 
About  the  female  I  had  long  harboured  my 
suspicions.     She  was  none  other  than  Mrs. 
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Joe   Pomfret's   humble    companioD^ — Made- 
moiselle, as  they  called  her ! 

Very  solicitous  I  had  for  some  time  thought 
this  personage  of  concealing  her  real  purposes. 
On  leaving  England,  she  had  been  all  gratitude 
for  such  an  opportunity  of  going  in  quest  of 
her  relations  J  which  was  what  had  been  giyen 
out.      Since,    however,  we   had    arrived  in 
Nassau,  that  story  seemed  quite  laid  by ;  and 
once,  on  some  one  referring  to  it,  she  had 
hurriedly  requested  "  that  no  one  would  tate 
any  trouble  about  the  matter;" — pleased,  as  I 
conceived,  to  jaunt  about  at  other  folks'  cost, 
and  to  have  excited  compassion  by  setting  up 
sorrow.    Now  I  was  to  contemplate  her  under 
a  novel  aspect. 

**  It  is  of  no  use !"  she  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately (curiosity  serving  me  marvellously 
as  interpreter).  "  Theodor,  it  is  of  no  use ! 
You  know  I  would  rather  die  than  do  it !" 
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The  man  made  no  answer,  but  got  up, 
buttoned  his  coat,  and  seemed  going. 

"  Stay — for  God's  sake,  now  we  have  met— 
stay !" 

"  And  who  sought  the  meeting — I  ?  And 
who  offered  to  present  me  to  your  English 
friends — was  it  not  you  ?  And  now,  when  I 
but  ask  you  to  say  ten  words,  this  is  what 
comes — this  is  what  always  came.  And  you 
wonder  why  I  left  you  !*' 

"  Could  I  even  bring  myself  to  do  what 
you  ask,  I  have  no  influence,"  she  replied, 
detaining  the  man  timidly  by  the  arm.  "  Who 
would  believe  me?  And  you  have  all  my 
money  already.  O,  Theodor!  do  take  me 
with  you,  and  let  me  earn  something  for  you 
in  an  honester  way.  You  promised  on  Thurs- 
day you  would,  and  I  had  to  beg  to  make  up 
the  sura,  and  'she  gave  it  me — ^gave  me  the 
money.    And  now  you  want  me  to  t^ke  away 
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ber  good  name !— ^  to  make  misery  for  both  aS 
them !  And  so  kind  as  both  have  been  to 
me  !     Anything  but  that !" 

"  Anything  but  what  I  ask  700,**  replied 
the  man,  throwing  her  off,  though  I  was  sore 
he  did  not  mean  just  then  to  go.  **  What  is 
it  to  you  if  La  Trojana  was  the  Englishman's 
mistress  at  Milan  or  not  ?" 

"  DaCte  you  say  so,  in  her  presence,  or  in 
his?     You  told  me  he  will  be  here,  now,^ 
shortly  ?" 

The  man  muttered  an  oath,  but  made  no 
other  reply. 

"  Then  /  cannot  behind  their  backs ;  anJ 
I  will  not,  though  the  price  be  my  never  seeing 
you  any  more !  I  have  been  weak,*'  continued 
the  poor  woman,  grievously  excited,  "  to  cling 
to  you  as  I  have  done;  to  hope  that,  when 
you  were  tired  of  this  roaming— of  your  pre- 
carious life,  we  might  come  together  again, 
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who  began  so  happily  together,  I  have  prayed 
for  you  among  strangers ;  and  would  lay  down 

my  life  to  keep  with  you,  so  you  would  only 

but,  rather  than  that,  I  will  give  up  all !  If 
it  were  right,  and  true,  and  manly,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  me — there  would  be  no 
need  of  our  meeting  in  this  private  way — I 
am  enough  like  a  thief  as  it  is,  because  you 
wish  it.  But  I  will  not  steal  a  woman's 
character,  nor  a  man's,  to  please  you.  No, 
Theodor,  weak  as  I  am,  I  will  not !" 

**  Then  look  to  your  own !"  was  the  un- 
feeling answer.  **  There  are  enough  here 
who  would  recollect  you  under  another  name. 
Come,  you  talk  of  secresy  to  please  me.  Let 
me  claim  you  for  what  you  are  —  by  your 
real  name  —  and  then  see  where  your  fine 
English  friends  will  be.  Why  ;  do  you  think 
I  want  you  near  me — that  I  could  bear  to  use 
you — if  it  were  not  more  convenient  for  us 
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bothy  yon  as  well  as  me,  to  keep  in  the  diade? 
Let  me  tell  them  that  you  are  a  married 
womaD,  and  who  your  husband  was. . .  .It  is 
not  so  hard  to  do  this,  without  myself  appear- 
ing, DOW  we  have  met ;-— and  where  will  your 
truth  be  then  ?" 

Dark,  indeed,  must  the  poor  woman's 
history  have  been,  for  such  a  menace  to  excite 
the  terror  and  grief  which  burst  forth.  I 
began  to  be  truly  sorry  for  her  —  to  ask 
myself  whether  it  was  right  in  me  to  stand 
by,  and  hear  her  so  threatened;  but  the 
absorbing  int^^st  of  the  glimpse  I  was 
getting  into  Helena  affiiirs  kept  me  silent. 

The  tempter  saw  the  impresaon  he  had 
made.  **  Welly  well,  Lottcben,"  said  he,  (till 
then  he  had  used  no  names,)  *'  there  is  do 
need  oS  this  crying  and  sobbing !  This  is  how 
women  are  for  efer  quarrelling  with  men, 
jSrst  hunting   them  out,  and  then   making 
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grievances.  If  he  could  get  hold  of  your  Miss 
Pomfret,  then  we  could  comfortably  retire 
together,  as  you  wish,  on  condition  you  could 
prove  your  temper  to  have  become  more 
obliging.  As  it  is,  I  leave  the  matter  to  your 
own  choice  and  management.  Think  it  over, 
and  if  you  will  not  second  my  plans — I  have 
means  of  hearing — I  shall  conclude  that  you 
wish  to  join  me,  without  concealment,  or 
shrinking  from  the  past,  being  known,  and 
take  measure  accordingly.  In  a  week,  I 
shall  be  here  again,  and,  if  I  find  the  thing 
undone ....  you  know  what  to  expect !  Don't 
come  after  me !" 

And  he  rose,  without  embrace,  or  further 
adieu,  and  strolled  carelessly  up  the  walk. 
The  poor  woman  sate,  like  one  stunned  by  the 
presence  of  some  dreadful  thought,  for  a 
second,  and  then  made  haste  homeward,  in 
the  contrary  direction.     When  I  was  able  to 
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emerge,  without  fear  of  startling  her,  the 
man — I  suppose  I  need  not  designate  Golstein 
further — had  disappeared  among  knots  of 
idlers,  who  were  tempted  forth  bj  the  beauty 
of  the  evening.  Well;  here  was  another 
incident  to  thicken  the  puzzle.  It  was  quite 
too  much  for  my  management ;  so  I  crept 
home,  resolute  to  write  to  Cousin  Pomfret, 
and  entreat  him  to  return. 

Meanwhile,  to  stop  mischief  as  for  as 
in  me  lay,  I  resolved  to  show  Mademoi- 
selle that  I  was  acquainted  with  her  clan- 
destine proceedings.  So,  waiting  for  her  on 
the  staircase,  when  I  got  home,  without 
saying  a  word  to  Harriet,  I  requested  her 
to  step  into  my  little  parlour.  The  poor 
woman  was  trembling  like  an  aspen.  I  am 
no  match  for  females  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  they  know  it.  But  it  was  not 
a  trick,  her  trembling.     And  so  I  said,  fax 
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more  gently  than  I  had  originally  intended. 
"  Do  you  know,  ma'am,  I  am  afraid  you  are 
in  difficulties,  if  you  cannot  step  out  to  take 
a  breath  of  air  without  borrowing  other 
parties'  bonnets !  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you  ?" 

"  Did  you  see  me,  sir  ?"  was  all  she  could 
get  out :  and  shaking  yet  more  violently. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  and  heard ;  for,  as  you 
know,  I  understand  your  language,  though  I 
speak  it  badly.  And  I  think  I  ought  to  name 
to  the  ladies  what  I  saw  and  heard." 

She  would  have  thrown  herself  on  her 
knees  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror  had  I  not 
opposed  it  —  entreating  me  not  to  ruin  a 
wretched  woman  who  had  been  cruelly  used 
by  Fortune. 

"  So  most  say,  ma'am,  who  have  only 
themselves  to  blame,"  was  my  answer.  "  I 
wish  to  injure  no   one ;  but  we  are   quiet 
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people ;  aod  I  am  the  head  of  the  "pSLtty^  and 
will  see  into  and  discourage  all  back-stain 
work.  Who  was  that  man^  ma'am?  a  re- 
lation of  yonrs a....*." 

^*  0  have  pity  upon  me,  sir,  and  I  will  teQ 
you  everything.     It  is  my  husband  !'* 

I  suppose  I  may  have  recoiled  vdth  an  **  0 
dear  !"  which,  if  any  one  was  listening,  might 
have  been  heard — "  Your  husband,  pray ! — 
and  what  have  we  to  understand  by  yoar 
name?  I  am  afraid  there  has  been  highfy 
improper  work.  Perhaps  you  had  better  teU 
your  story  to  some  lady — to  my  sister 
Harriet." 

This,  however,  frightened  her  more  than 
before.  "  0  not  for  the  world !  not  for  the 
world !"  she  cried,  bursting  into  tears,  "  at 
least  not  yet  awhile.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  me,  sir :  you  shall  know  everything ! — 
but  for  Heaven's  blessed  sake,  conceal  it— 
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only  for  a  few  days,  at  least — from   Mrs. 
Pomfret  and  Miss  Gray !" 

Is  there  any  one  of  us  above  being  tempted 
by  a  secret?  I  doubt  it.  I  own  I  was 
curious  to  ascertain  the  facts:  and,  as  my 
displeased  countenance  can  have  given  no 
encouragement,  was,  perhaps,  not  blame- 
worthy, in  hearing  the  sad  story.  My  sister, 
I  was  aware,  would  have  worried  the  speaker 
with  questions ;  but  I  let  her  begin  and  go  on 
without  interruption. 

All  was  clear  enough.  She  was  no  more  a 
Mademoiselle  than  I  was:  (this  I  had  pre- 
viously guessed)  but  a  person,  she  described 
herself,  of  good  connexions — the  daughter  of 
a  deceased  Austrian  merchant  at  Trieste, 
who  had  early  contracted  a  marriage  with  a 
young  man  holding  some  small  diplomatic 
appointment.  When  they  had  come  together, 
her  prospects  of  fortune  had  been  good  :  but, 
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the  father  failing  soon  after,  closed  these  : 
and  from  that  hoar  her  husband  had  begun 
to  treat  her  disregardfuUy.     He  had  looked, 
it  seems,  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  by  her 
agency  :  and,  so  far  from  aSbrding  her  com- 
fort and  support,  had  availed  himself  of  a 
pretext  to  leave  her,  with  no  intention  what- 
soever of  returning.      Had    she    remained 
among  her  own  friends,  it  might  have  been 
better   for    her:   but    the    foolish    creature 
thought  fit  to  be  fond  of  this  man  :  and  bad 
a  great  objection  to  owning  his  ill  behaviour, 
since  she  feared  it  might  anger  him.  So  she  bad 
made  efforts  to  maintain  herself,  not  wholly 
unsuccessfully,  and  subsequently,  to  join  her 
husband  again.     The  last  were  abortive :  she 
did  not  even  know  where  to  find  him  for  four 
years  —  till   suddenly  she    had    received  a 
summons  from  him.     He  stated  that  he  bad 
arranged  his  affairs,  that  he  had  quitted  tlie 
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diplomatic  service,  and  was  about  to  open  a 
pension  in  Switzerland.  Overjoyed  at  these 
tidings,  and,  not  suspicious  (she  says)  of  any 
mischief,  the  poor,  humble-spirited  wife 
obeyed  the  call.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a 
small  house  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  with  a 
boarder  or  two  from  different  countries — to 
the  conduct  of  which,  a  respectable  woman 
was  indispensable :  but  that,  it  was  obvious, 
was  not  its  master's  means  of  maintenance. 
He  was  never  at  home :  travelling  to  all 
the  great  fairs  :  coming  back  sometimes,  with 
a  rich  English  traveller — sometimes  with  a 
countryman  of  his  own ;  and  when  at  home, 
incessantly  occupied  between  correspondence, 
and  practising  games  at  cards.  She  early 
perceived  that  she  was  of  little  greater  con- 
sequence to  him  than  a  chair  or  a  table : 
early  began  to  entertain  serious  misgivings 
that  his  means  of  subsistence  were,  at  best. 
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equivocal.  And  sa  it  preyed*  One  fine  day, 
without  warning,  tlie  pension  was  broken  up* 
She  was  told  that  a  house  had  been  t^eo 
at  Kronthal,  near  Frankfort,  for  the  formation 
of  a  similar  establishment.  Thither  she  was 
to  go:  and  went  —  not  daring  to  ask  anj 
questions.  Bad  as  matters  were,  tbej  migbl 
be  worse :  and  what  women  will  endure  from 
men  they  have  been  fond  of  is  amazing. 

This  new  speculation,  howeyer,  was  yeiy 
short-lived  —  only  lasting  a  few  days,  de 
asserts.  But,  during  that  period,  she  learned, 
what  she  had  hitherto  only  surmised,  that  her 
husband  gained  his  livelihood  mainly  by  play* 
A  young  Frenchman,  belongii^  to  a  Parfisan 
banking-house,  whom  he  decoyed  into  an  in- 
timacy, he  entirely  ruined.  Perelle,  such  was 
his  name,  shot  himsdf  in  his  hotel  at  Fraak- 
fort — and  the  evrat,  being  accompanied  by 
several  painful  attendant  circumstances,  ex- 
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cited  such  indigiuition^  that  the  main  agent 
fledy  leaying  word  for  his  wife  that  she  was 
thenceforth  to  shift  for  herself,  since  she 
would  neither  see  nor  hear  of  him  any  more. 
And  the  execration  excited  was  so  great,  that 
the  plan  of  concealing  her  marriage  and 
changing  her  name  was  suggested  to  the  poor 
woman,  by  an  old  business-connexion  of  l^r 
father's,  to  whom,  in  the  misery  of  the  mo- 
ment, she  appealed  for  succour.  On  this  condi- 
tion, he  said,  he  would  endeavour,  through  the 
medium  of  his  correspondents,  to  procure  her 
employment  in  England  ; — where,  in  pursu- 
ance of  this,  she  had  found  a  home,  as  the 
reader  knows  already. 

Already,  too,  the  reader  knows,  that  there 
are  women  so  foolishly  fond,  that  no  crime  or 
neglectful  usage  can  alienate  them  whoUy 
from  those  they  have  once  loved  :  constancy 
herein  going  very  near  the  edge  of  moral 
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delinqnency.     Mademoiselle,  poor  soul !  was 
of  this  troublesome  species !     No  sooner  was 
she  parted  from  Golstein,  (as  to  avoid  confii- 
sion   I    shall    coutinue   to    call    him)   than 
she  fretted  to  be  with  him  again.     He  abso- 
lutely might  have  been  beautiful,  to  hear  her 
talk  of  him,  and  the  fondest,  in  place  of  the 
most  neglectful  of  men :  and  no  sooner  was 
she  quietly  settled  in  England,  than  she  ap- 
pears to  have  wished    to    make  her  escape 
thence,   and    rejoin  him.     But  to    discover 
where  he  was,  was  no  easy  task ;— and,  in 
spite  of  the  excitement  of  contradiction,  she 
had  nearly  given  up  the  matter  in  despair, 
when,  one  evening  at  Ems,  they  had  chance4 
to  run  against  each  other,  almost,  on  the 
public  walk.     The  reader  may  judge  how  for 
her  unexpected  re-appearance  was  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  him ;  whether  he   desired  to 
renew  his  hold  on  the  Porzheim,  now  become 
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a  public  favourite,  or  to  advance  the  views  of 
his  new  patron,  the  Prince,  be  their  object 
what  it  might.  I  suspect  few  encumbrances 
are  found  so  displeasing  as  a  lost  wife ;  and 
though  she  smoothed  over  matters  as  well  as 
she  could,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  ter- 
rified her,  by  representing  any  recognition 
on  her  part  as  highly  dangerous  to  himself; 
that  he  had  borrowed  all  her  money,  and 
done  his  best  to  intimidate  her  into  acting  as 
a  spy,  a  tool,  and  an  accomplice.  Here, 
however,  the  woman's  gratitude  had  opposed 
itself  to  the  woman's  folly.  And  now,  near 
enough  to  him  to  perceive  his  crooked  ways, 
she  was  ready,  rather  than  abet  any  duplicity 
of  which  her  English  friends  were  the  object, 
to  declare  she  would  never  see  him,  never  listen 
to  him  again — ^anything  but  denounce  him ! 
With  all  her  desperate  feebleness,  I  was  sorry, 
I  own,  for  the  poor  creature.  And  I  promised 
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(for  which  9<mie  will  saj  I  am   little  lesf 
feeble)  to  stand  her  friend,  on  condition  die 
made  her  words  good.     There  were  to  be  no 
more  borrowings  of  shawls  and  bonnets.     As 
for  the  money  which  had  been  extracted  firom 
her^  ways  and  means  might  be  hit  upon  to 
make  that  np.     In  short,  I  got  little  satisCic- 
tion,  and  only  another  sonrce  of  vexation.    I 
am  no  match  for  women :  so  I  wiped  her  eyes 
for  her,   and  bade  her  take  as  little  notice 
as  possible ;  thinking  within  myself,  I  wonld 
inquire  of  the  young  German  lady,  whether 
Golstein   had   any    spite   against    her,   and 
of   Grace   (separately)     whether    she    wa5 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Walter 
Carew. 

Unluckily,  howerer,  the  business  received 
a  complication  which  was  not  to  be  foreseen. 
Self  and  Mademoiselle  (as  I  must  continue  to 
designate  her)  were  just  closing  our  interview, 
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wben  the  door  was  opened,  and  mj  sister 
Harriet  appeared,  merely  to  ask  some  com- 
mon question. 

^^  So,  brother !"  was  all  that  passed.  Bat  a 
lady's  '^^o"  can  mean  more  than  a  lady's 
**  No ;"  and  I  could  see,  by  the  tip  of  my 
sister's  nose,  as  she  went  out,  that  she  was  in 
a  prodigious  agitation.  I  called  after  her; 
but  all  in  vain.  She  would  not  speak  to  me 
about  the  matter,  I  knew,  by  past  experience ; 
but,  as  terrors  of  my  marriage  had,  for  years, 
been  the  uppermost  things  in  her  mind,  aa  well 
did  I  know  the  construction  she  would  put  on 
what  she  had  seen ;  since  no  earthly  power 
could  persuade  her  that  I  had  determined, 
however  much  tempted  or  pressed  I  might 
be,  against  the  state  of  wedlock. 

**  Well,  ma'am,"  said  I  to  my  suppliant, 
*^  here  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  great  deal 
of  gratuitous  folly,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
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have  done  right  in  listening*  so  long ;  or  that 
I  ought  to  keep  your  story  to  mjself,  now  it 
is  told.  But  there's  no  need  to  begin  crying 
again ;  for  Heayen's  sake,  don't !" 

So  I  opened  the  door,  and  coughed,  as  if  I 
wished  to  have  the  parlour  to  myself.    Judge 
what  a  pleasant  supper  I  ate,  after  the  above 
scene.     Too  doleful  was  Harriet,  to  be  as 
touchy  as   usual;    but  when,   for  the  third 
time,  I  put  my  fork  into  the  potato  on  Grace's 
(not  my  own)  plate — "  Gracious,  Peter  Gray/'* 
she  exclaimed,  with  an  emphasis  that  meant 
more  than  the  potato,   "if  you  are  losing 
your  faculties,  and  going  to  dote,  have  the 
goodness  to  say  so,  pray :  that's  all !" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  MEETING  AT  MUNICH. 

Through  these  sad  shades — this  chaos  in  my  soul- 
Some  seeds  of  light  at  length  began  to  roll. 

•   Prior. 

I  presame  that,  in  these  days,  when  every 
one  is  hearing  so  much  about  fine  art,  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  describe  the  Aller  Heiligen 
Kapelle  in  Munich,  with  its  new  Byzantine 
frescoes  by  Professor  Hess,  else  I  would  en- 
treat the  reader  to  follow  close  at  the  heels 
of  a  gentleman  and  lady  who  are  now  there ; 
and  not  like  that  thin,  pale  appendage  of  the 
party,  to  wander  dreamily  away  from  them. 
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till  his  face  was  stopped  from  going  further 
by  a  scagliola  pillar,  or  till  he  was  almost 
knocked  down — ^being  most  awkwardly  in  the 
centre  of  the  doorway — ^by  two  other  persons 
who  entered,  a  stranger,  with  (it  seemed)  a 
valet  de  place. 

."  A  most  remarkable  interior,  in  short,  my 
love,"  had  been  the  first-named  gentleman's 
close  to  his  minute  and  learned  disquisitioD. 
"Did  you  notice  the  heads  of  those  two 

saints  —  there! Stand  where  I  do  for  afl 

in8tant-*-and<— *this  way,  not  that.  Amy." 

"  0,  pray  excuse  me !  You  know  wtot  a 
sad  wanderer  my  attention  is,  when  I  ^ 
obliged  to  chain  it  to  one]  subject :  and  jtxst 
then  I  was  struck  with  AbePs  figure— so  disa- 
greeably struck !  It  is  no  fancy.  Rose :  he 
is  growing  as  thin  as  a  shadow.** 

"  Brooding,  my  dear.  When  people  wiD 
brood  over  inevitable  vexations,  the  mind  is 
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pretty  sure  to  act  upon  the  body.  I  thought 
you  were  wrong,  as  you  may  recollect,  in  ac- 
quainting him  with  your  cousin's  engagement 
— and  so,  of  course,  it  turns  out.  The  news, 
so  far  from  tranquillizing  him,  has  fixed  his 
attention  on  the  subject  more  strongly  than 
ever.     Abel !" 

But  the  artist  did  not  answer  the  appeal ; 
and  his  sister,  who,  though  she  had  blossomed 
into  some  freedoms  of  thought  and  some  in- 
dividualities of  inclination,  had  no  intention 
of  seeing  her  admirable  husband  treated  with 
even  apparent  disrespect,  crossed  to  the  part 
of  the  chapel  where  the  artist  stood  rocking 
on  his  heels,  the  very  picture  of  woftil  ab- 
straction, and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  to 
arouse  him  from  his  reverie.  Just  then  it 
was  that  the  gentleman  and  his  follower 
entered. 

Thinned  and  darkened,  dressed  in  a  de- 
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cidedly  foreign  fashion,  with  sundry  new 
decorations  of  hair  on  his  lips  and  cheeks,  and 
an  expression  on  his  countenance  of  nearly  as 
recent  a  date  as  the  moustache — it  was  quite 
within  possibility  that  an  old  friend  could 
have  passed  Walter  Carew  without  recog- 
nizing him;  especially  when  both  were,  to 
appearance,  busied  in  sight-seeing.  But  it 
was  not  for  nothing  that  Rose  piqued  himself 
on  presence  of  mind  and  observation ;  so  he 
turned  half  round  —  two-thirds  —  and  then, 
with  a  frank  exclamation  of  pleasure,  pounced 
full  and  at  once  on  his  horror-stricken  friend, 
with  the  worn-out  greeting — 

"  Well,  who  could  have  expected  to  meet 
you  here?  Give  an  account  of  yourself, 
Carew,  if  this  be  not  your  ghost !" 

*^ Mr.  Rose!"  was  the  freezing  reply,  as 
Walter  stepped  back  suddenly  out  of  all  reach 
of  the  eagerly  proffered  hand. 
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"  I  should  hope  so :  though  you  hardly 
seem  as  if  you  had  made  up  your  miud  whe- 
ther you  will  speak  to  him  or  not!  Some 
people  are  always  nervous  on  meeting  after  a 
separation.  I  never  am.  And  you  have  been  ill? 
But  where  in  the  world  have  you  been  since 
we  all  lost  sight  of  you  at  Milan  ?  You  have 
written  to  the  Pomfrets,  I  hope  and  trust  V 

The  querist  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
will  have  their  answer ;  and  Carew  was  ner- 
vous. Rose  had  obviously  not  an  idea  of  a 
quarrel,  and  came  forward  as  his  friend  re- 
ceded. There  are  no  lateral  doors,  too,  in 
the  chapel ;  so  that  escape  was  impossible. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  I  say  ?"  repeated 
the  exact  man.  ^^  We  have  not  heard  from 
England  very  regularly,  having  been  unde- 
cided in  our  motions,  and  I  hardly  know  who 
is  there  now.  You  have  not  fallen  in  with 
Mr.   Pomfret  and  the  Prince  any  where? 
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They  tho^ight  oi  going  down  to  Pala.  Come, 
Carew,  speak  and  stand  still,  or  I  shall  faoey 
it  is  a  ghost  I  am  chasing.  Where  are  jw 
living?  The  Hirsch  is  bad  this  year,  asd 
the  new  hotel  an  imposition.  We  are  at  the 
Adier ;  eome  there  :  and,  while  I  think  upon 
it,  let  me  introdnoe  you  to  my  wife. " 

"  Not    to-day,"    stammered    out    Carew, 
edging  away  from  so  trying  a  shock.     "  Not 

I  have  been  seriously  ill,  as  I  think  yon 

may  see.  Rose.'* 

"  Why,  then,  she  shall  nnrse  yon  up 
again ;  she  will  desire  nothing  better !  What 
have  you  done,  by  the  way,  with  the 
Grerman  ladies  who  nursed  you  so  well  st 
Milan?  Ah,  if  your  friend  had  been  like 
most  womea  I  know,  yon  would  have  bad 
pretty  strong  letters  of  reproach,  I  can  tell 

you,  about  that  business.    Now  nay/ 

positively,  you  shall  just  make  your  bow,  asd 
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then^  ril  let  you  off,  though  there  is  some- 
thing about  you  I  cannot  understand ...  Mrs.. 
Rose,  love ...  She  is  so  taken  up  with  ber 

brother,  you  see Amy,  lore,  will  you  turn, 

and  make  acquaintance  with  my  firiend  and 
travelling  companion,  Mr.  Walter  Carew  ?" 

"  Amy  !   Her  brother Who  was  this  ? 

What  could  it  all  mean  ?  But  the  lady,  at 
least,  seemed  to  comprehend,  for  she  turned 
with    "  how  can   I  have    been    so   stupid, 

Cutibbert  ?**  and  Walter  saw, not  his  own 

betrothed  Grace,  but  a  stranger,  an  elegant- 
looking  woman,  charmingly  dressed,  and  very 
nearly  as  conversable  (I  believe  that  word  will 
give  the  least  offence)  as  her  lord  and  master. 
She  held  out  her  hand,  as  to  an  old  friend,  of 
whom  she  had  heard  much :  she  must  next 
introduce  her  brother  (poor  Abel  being  now  as 
pale  as  Walter  was  crimson-red  with  surprise.) 
She  was  sure  that  she  had  had  Mr.  Carew's 
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kind  congratulations,  though  their  letters 
seemed  unaccountably  to  have  crossed ; — and 
she  trusted  Rose's  friends  would  believe  she 
wished  to  deserve  them ;  for  Amy  had  not  left 
off  what  Harriet  called  "  her  wheedling  ways 
of  being  so  obliged  at  getting  married !" 

Somewhat  pelted  by  such   sweet   words, 
the    amazed    man  was,    nevertheless,    truly 
grateful  for  Amy's  fluency,  as  it  gave  him  an 
instant's  space  in  which  to  recover  himself. 
The  dreadful  nature  of  his  mistake  flashed 
across  his  mind ;   but  he  was  relieved  of  an 
imminent  difficulty,  however  desperately  as- 
tounded ;  so  by  the  time  that  Amy  had  done, 
he  could  wish  joy  to  Rose,  and  to  Rose's 
bride,  with  the  cordiality  of  a  real  friend. 

"  Too  kind !  only  too  kind !"  was  the  lady's 
quick  reply.  "  There  are  few  whose  good 
opinion  can  do  me  greater  honour  than  Mr. 
Carew's.     I   have   heard  so   much  of  you, 
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(though  at  that  time  not  in  the  secret)  at 
Dimwood.  Abel !  poor  fellow,  I  am  afraid 
your  head-ache  is  getting  sadly  worse.  You 
are  not  equal  to  Art  to-day,  and  this  gold 
is  enough  to  dazzle  any  one's  eyes.  Pray  go 
home ;  do,  love,  to  oblige  me ;  and  lie  down, 
and  shut  the  windows.  Darkness  and  a  re- 
cumbent posture  are  the  best  things  for  you, 
I  am  convinced." 

Had  Carew  been  calm  enough  for  mirth, 
he  must  have  been  amused  to  see  how  entirely 
the  Rose  had  already  communicated  its  odour 
of  absolute  wisdom  and  instructiveness  to  its 
companion.  Abel  did  look  wretchedly  ill, 
however ;  this  sudden  rencontre  with  Grace's 
betrothed  being  for  him  the  death-blow  which 
it  might  have  been  to  Walter.  He  would  go 
home,  if  they  pleased  ;  but  he  walked  so  un- 
steadily on  the  highly-polished  pavement, 
that  even  Carew,  busy  as  he  was  in  admiring 
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the  surprising  fitness  of  man  to  wife,  &n4 
with  half-a-bondred  other  crowding  thoughts, 
was  struck  by  it.  "  Checoo  P'  cried  he, 
turning  to  the  familiar,  who,  since  we  last 
saw  him,  had  become  a  gay-looking  valet, 
yet  had  not  lost  the  habit  of  following  his 
master  like  a  dog,  "  you  will  go  with  Mr. 
Abel  Risdon  to  his  hotel.     He  is  not  well." 

"  Your  courier  ?"  said  Rose,  as  the  two 
disappeared.  "  I  should  have  fancied  you  had 
travelled  far  enough  to  dispense  with  50cb 
an  appendage.     I  always  do." 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Walter,  laughing  off 
a  certain  uneasy  feeling  he  could  not  have 
explained  to  himself;  "  but  a  poor  fellow  I 
took  at  Venice,  who  nursed  me  through  my 
long  illness,  and  became  so  attached  to  m^* 
that Which  way  are  you  walking?" 

"  Any  way— one  place  for  talking  is  bs 
good  as  another.     I  always  used  to  prophecy^ 
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Carew,"  continued  the  merciless  Rose,  "  tha* 
yon  would  be  saddling  yourself  with  one  of 
those  inestimable  fellows,  who  become  in  the 
end  the  most  unspeakable  tyrants  a  man  can 
have.  To  attach  oneself  to  one's  servants  is 
a  fallacy,  as  I  repeat  some  once  a-day  to 
my  wife,  who  is  in  similar  danger  from  a 
favourite  maid." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Rose,"  interposed  the 
lady,  "  I  will  not  have  Mr.  Carew  prejudiced 
against  me  so  early.  We  can  easily,  if  I 
-mistake  not,  choose  topics  more  agreeable. 
Have  I  not  heard  my  cousin  Grace  sing  some 
music  of  your  selection,  sir  ?  I  am  sure  you 
are  a  proficient.  Well  then,  pray,  have  you 
heard  this  new  German  wonder — this  Made- 
moiselle Porzheim  ?" 

Here  was  a  choice  !  Amy  had  not  boasted 
of  her  skill  in  hitting  agreeable  subjects  in 
vain.  "  I  am  in  a  fever  of  anxiety,"  continued 
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she,  "  about  this  artist,  partly  from  a  veiy 
odd  coincidence,  such  a  resemblance  betwixt 
her  and  one  of  my  Mr.  Rose's  sketches; 
partly  from  the  reports  of  the  musical  people' 
We  only  just  missed  her  at  Stuttgart,  and 
they  said  the  King  had  sent  for  her  to  sbg 
here,  and  then  there  was  some  cabal  about  an 
Austrian  nobleman ;  and  so  she  has  gone  off 
to  the  Rhine  for  the  brunnen  season." 

"  This  is  downright  loquacity,  Amy,"  inter- 
posed her  lord  and  master ;  "  and  yonr  rap- 
tures will  hardly  amuse  Carew,  so  bsfi' 
dious  is  he  in  music — I  should  have  begoa 
where  you  ended,  among  the  brunnmy  and 
inquired  whether  he  has  as  late  news  ttorsi 
Ems  as  you  have  ?" 

"  Ah,  true !  (with  a  blush,  and  a  look 
meant  to  convey  to  the  new  friend,  **  ^^ 
wiU  never  learn  to  be  delicate.^  "  Well,  desr 
sir,"  continued  Abel's  sister,  "  I   tru8t  you 
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will  acquit  me  of  precipitancy,  while  I 
inquire  of  you  whether  you  have  recent  letters 
from  Ems." 

From  Emd!  What  could  this  mean? 
Walter  grew  confused.  He  was  entirely  be- 
hind the  world,  having  been  buried  amoug 
the  Italian  lakes  for  the  last  two  months — 
never  seeing  a  paper,  and  receiving  very  few 
letters.  He  hardly  caught  her  meaning  ex- 
actly. "What  about  Ems?  Who  was  there ?" 
though  dormant  conscience  began  to  wake, 
as  he  added,  in  a  more  hesitating  tone, 
"  Friends?" 

Amy  looked  at  her  husband.  "  I  feared," 
she  replied  sweetly,  "  that  my  asking  questions 
might  seem  a  liberty ;  but  Grace  (my  cousin, 
you  are  not  perhaps  aware,  sir,)  is  my  oldest, 
most  attached  friend  and  benefactress ; — pray 
excuse  me  ....  I  really  feel  ashamed,  as  if  I 
had  been  forward." 

VOL.  III.  G 
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This  was  all  worse  and  worse— more  and 
more  puzzUng— and  teazed,  dizzied,  veiy  modi 
shame-stricken,  Carew  binndered  out,  ^^  Ib 
Grace — ^Miss  Pomf ret,  that  is — at  Ems  ?" 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  replied  Rose,  in 
his  clearest  voice,  '^  that  you  are  not  aware  of 
the  party  haying  left  England.?     What  an 
establishment  this  Post-office  abroad  is  !     No 
safety,  except  in  the  Ambassador's  bag  !    No 
wonder  we  did  not  get  your  letter  on  our 
marriage.     Why  then,  prodigious  as  it  seems, 
it  may  be  news  to  you,  that  Mr.  Pomfret's 
final  seyerance  from  his  living  has  taken  place; 
and  that  he  is  now  on  the  Continent,  travelling 
as  a  tutor  to  a  young  Russian  nobleman  of 
the  highest  distinction.     I  had  thought  there 
was  more  certainty  in  communication.   Amy, 
my  love,  I  trust  your  letter  to  Mr.  Edward 
Pomfret  will  not  have  shared  the  common 
lot.     But  our  letters  never  miscarry.    Yoq 
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must  trust  yours  to  your  Italian,  Carew,  and 
he  pockets  the  postage-money.  They  all  do." 

It  was  an  escape— though  not  a  fair  one — to 
throw  all  the  blame  upon  Checco.  Walter 
had  been  in  agonies  to  know  what  really  was 
happening — was  now  on  his  way  home  (0 
man!  man!  and  he  believed  what  he  was 
saying)  to  satisfy  his  impatience.  Had 
Mr.  Pomfret  bond  fide  left  the  Church  ?-^and 
it  was  no  scandal  ? 

^^  There  seems  more  than  a  common  blun- 
der," said  Rose,  gravely,  "  if  I  am  to  begin 
so  far  back  as  that !  Left  the  church  ?  Had 
you  looked  into  the  English  papers,  you  would 
have  seen  them  full  of  the  controversy  for 
weeks — ^in  leading  articles !  Few  events,  in 
my  time,  have  excited  a  more  lively  sensa- 
tion, from  the  very  great  quietness  with  which 
it  was  done.  You  know  what  odium  theo- 
logicum  is  (religious  intolerance.  Amy.)    I 

G  9. 
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was  resolved  to  see  him  honourably  employed, 
as  he  declined  joining  any  sect  for  the  pre- 
sent; and  I  assure  you  that,  had  I  been 
treating  for  Tom  Paine  or  Diderot,  or  some  of 
those  brawling  infidels  you  and  I  cannot  bear, 
I  should  have  found  little  less  difficulty,  and 
heard  little  less  contempt.  He  did  wrong, 
I  shall  always  feel,  not  to  ally  himself  with 
some  party.  Without  it  an  independent  man 
has  no  chance." 

**  And  with  it  little  or  no  existence — ^but  I 
want  to  hear And  do  they  feel  it  much  ?" 

"  We  have  great  fears,**  replied  Rose,  in 
a  family  tone,  "for  Mrs.  Pomfret.  She 
could  not  bear  the  step  —  and  its  publicity. 
She  confounds  it  with  the  bad  counsels  of  a  low 
fellow  (shall  we  ever  forget  that  New  Year's 
Day,  Amy  ?)  who  has  disgraced  the  Church ; 
and  is  said  to  have  tempted  on  Pomfret,  and 
left  him  in  the  lurch.     Her  religious  friends, 
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as  tbey  call  themselves,  have  not  spared  her. 
Any  woman  less  truly  pious,  holding  her 
peculiar  opinions,  would  have  learned  to 
despise—perhaps  quarrelled  with — her  hus- 
band. She  hears,  and  says  nothing ;  but  the 
accounts  of  her  health  are  very  discouraging ; 
she  was  ordered  to  Ems,  and  we  hope  she 
may  leave  it  better." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Rose,  you  know  I  cannot 
bear  that  tone  about  Mrs.  Pomfret !  Harriet 
Gray  (every  one  has  heard  of  Cousin  Harriet ; 
haveyow  not,  Mr.  Carew  ?)  by  no  means  writes 
in  such  gloomy  colours!  Mr.  Rose's  great 
friend,  the  Princess  Doubravieff,  seems  most 
strenuously  kind  to  them.  They  are  in  the 
very  best  society  -  Prince  Caspar  -  coming 
and  going,  and  other  interesting  persons !" 
Poor  Amy  had  learned  to  value  title  of 
late  days,  by  way  of  "  making  herself  at 
home.** 

''Amy,  dearest!**  interposed  Rose  again. 
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"  I  must  restrict  you.    Carew,  I  know  of  old, 
has  a  terror  of  talkers.     There  were  times 
wheu  eyeu  I  was  too  much  for  him.     I  csn 
enter  into  your  reluctance  to    admit  yoar 
cousin's  danger ;  but  don't,  for  that,  giy^  our 
friend  the  impression  that  the  Pomfrets  are 
fluttering  about  in  all  the  gaiety    of  Ems. 
Grace,  as  you  very  well  know,  Harriet  told 
you,  looked  seriously  ill  and  anxious;''   and 
Rose  fixed  his  eyes  full  on  Carew,  as  he  spoke 
with  a  look  which  said — ^'  Take  that,  and  be 
ashamed  of  yourself !'' 

Walter  reddened ;  he  felt  he  did ;  and, 
angry  at  its  being  perceiyed,  became  angiy 
with  Rose,  whom  marriage  had  made  more 
pragmatical  than  ever.  "And  when,"  con- 
tinued that  remorseless  man,  intent  on  driving 
the  reproof  home,  "  do  you  mean  to  proceed 
thither?  The  sooner  the  better,  if  I  may 
advise !" 

**  To-day/'  was  the  reply,  "aa  soon  as  I 
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can  get  the  carriage  packed;  and,  to  this 
end,  I  had  best  at  once  say  good  bye !  Thank 
you,  Rose — ^you  shall  not  stir  a  step  out  of 
your  way  on  my  account.  Checcb  would 
never  get  on,  if  any  person  was  in  the  room, 
while  he  is  putting  up  my  things.  No  com- 
mands, Mrs.  Rose,  for  your  cousin  ?  Well, 
tijen,  good  bye !  and  a  happy  meeting  to  us 
all  in  England;'^  and,  with  the  sinking  of 
death  at  his  heart,  poor  Walter  rushed  out 
of  the  chapeL 

"  Amy,  my  dear !  that  young  man  requires 
as  much  care  as  your  brother.  I  should 
have  hardly  known  him  again,  so  wild  and 
abrupt  is  his  manner  grown ;  and  it  was 
(though  effeminate)  so  elegant !  I  am  afraid 
he  has  fallen  into  bad  hands  since  he  got  out 
of  mine." 

"  I  quite  enter  into  Grace  loving  him,"  was 
the  woman's  answer.    "  0,  it  cannot  be  true,  if 
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what  they  said  was  trae — that  he  was  the 
person  who  fought  the  duel  aboot  Made- 
moiselle Porzheim.  He  looks  feverish  and 
flighty,  but  not " 

"A  feminine  judgment,  Amy!  your  sex 
always  goes  by  its  sympathies  ;  and  my  friend 
has  a  poetical  head.  But  if  your  cousin  does 
not  find  him  as  much  changed  for  the  worse, 
as  I  do,  my  penetration  is  strangely  at  fault. 
It  was  overstrained  work  their  allowing  him 
to  go  out  of  their  sight." 

Amy  was  quite  discouraged  at  this  pro- 
phecy ;  there  was  no  thought  of  doubting  it. 
"  Do  you  mind  taking  me  home,  Rose  ?"  said 
she ;  '*  I  feel  a  little  faint ;  and  I  am  uneasy 
about  poor,  dear  Abel  !*'  And,  betwixt  the 
AUer  Heiligen  Kapelle  and  the  Adler,  she 
allowed  herself  to  be  instructed  about  love, 
long  engagements,  and  indiscreet  acquaint- 
anceship  without  so  much  as  a  ''Yes"  in 
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right  or  wrong  place.  But  she  managed, 
neyerthelesSy  by  some  instinct  and  exercise 
of  tact,  to  rescue  Carew  from  a  second  meet- 
ing with  his  travelling  Mentor;  so  that, 
without  further  wounds  inflicted  on  his 
composure  or  his  conscience,  that  little-to-be 
envied  youth  set  his  face  towards  the  Rhine- 
land. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


THE  THIRD  OF  THREE  DINNERS. 


And  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night  I 

Milton. 


Fast,  now,  was  the  irresistible  current  of 
Fate  bringing  the  long-separated  together ! — 
breathlessly  fast  for  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. No  common  traveller  could  have 
avoided  hearing,  on  approaching  the  Rhine 
district,  from  Heidelberg  downwards,  of  the 
new  sangerinn^  who  was  turning  all  the  heads 
of  old  and  young,  heaping  up  a  fortune  faster 
than  she  could  count  it,  yet  lavishing  her 
gains  as  largely  as  she  got  them.     People, 
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now,  could  take  pride  in  remembering  that 
the  Porzheim  was  their  own-— of  Bonn : — her 
father,  such  a  distinguished  man!  how  he 
would  have  been  proud  of  his  daughter's 
renown ! — her  mother,  such  a  lovely  woman  ! 
how  carefully  she  had  educated  her  child! 
Far-away  cousins  had  begun  to  creep  out  of 
obscure  comers,  and  old  playfellows,  of  won- 
derfully tenacious  memory,  to  turn  up. 
There  was  more  than  one  youth  ready  to 
maintain,  '*  at  point  of  fox,"  that  he  had 
danced  with  the  lady  at  that  memorable  ball 
at  Godesberg,  of  which  she  had  been  the 
Queen.  In  short,  if  Helena  had  commenced  her 
career  with  the  pious  purpose  of  restoring  the 
fallen  fame  of  her  family — that  seemed  already 
effected,  with  men,  at  least.  The  women 
were  paltry  and  envious. 

But  if  all  this  renown  must  have  come,  I 
say,  to  the  ears  of  every  common  traveller — 
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unless  he  were  like  a  deceased  uncle  of  mine, 
who  used  to  swear  if  he  heard  a  hand-organ 
half  a  mile  off- — ^it  seemed  to  Walter  Carew  as  if 
there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  the 
frenzy  for  half  an  hour.  At  Heilbronn,  the 
landlord  brought  him  a  coarse  lithograph  of 
the  popular  idol,  little  recollecting  how  that 
town  had  been  the  very  scene  of  her  agony ! 
At  Heidelberg,  the  University  was  ringing 
with  the  recollection  of  a  torch  procession 
and  a  serenade,  got  up  in  honour  of  the 
Enchantress.  At  Manheim,  the  Princess 
Doubravieff  had  been  nobly  presented  by 
gossip  Rumour  with  a  train  of  three  gentlemen, 
all  employed  in  the  service  of  her  protegee. 
There  it  was,  moreover,  that  the  battle  had 
taken  place  for  a  pair  of  discarded  black  satin 
slippers !  This  was  all  torture ;  and  Checco's 
meaning  eye,  who,  Walter  thought,  watched 
him  yet    brought  no    rumours,   the  **  last 
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feather** — which,  according  to  the  proverb,  is 
almost  intolerable.     He  became  nervous  at 
the  bare  notion  of  a  sadden  meeting ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  the  one  question,  whether  Golstein 
was  in  attendance  on  her,  he  had  not  coolness 
to  ask.   In  short,  betwixt  the  fatigue  of  rapid 
travelling  and  the  ferment  of  his  spirits,  so 
worn  out  was  he,  on  arriving  at  Frankfort, 
that  whether  to  halt  or  proceed  was  no  longer 
matter  of  choice.     He  must  rest  for  a  day : 
and,  sending  forward  Checco,  with  a  few  in- 
coherent hieroglyphics  traced  on  a  paper,  to 
announce  his  arrival,  and  prepare  for  his  recep- 
tion— postpone,  for    every  0De*s  sake,   the 
agitating  re-union  with  his  betrothed  for  four 
and  twenty  hours.     **  Surprises,**  he  said  to 
himself,  *^  are  cruel,  inhuman  things.     And 

then.. .WHAT  SHALL  I  DO?** 

With  most  persons — ^with  all  women — the 
very  possibility    of  such  a  question  being 
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Carew,  be  confonnded  with  coarse  and  cold- 
blooded   sensualists     such    as    the    Prince 
Caspar;  beoaose  some  of  their  deeds  may 
seem,  in  the  world's  eye,  to  bear  a  close 
resemblance.      If  Carew  now  felt  that  he 
must  pause,  on  the  eve  of  the  decisiye  moment 
of  his  Ufe,  believe  me»  it  was  from  no  prompt- 
ing of  a  debasing  self-indulgence.     *^  If  my 
heart  has  changed^''  passed  through  his  mind, 
''can  I  meet  her  with  a  lie  on  my  lips?" 
He  did  not  misjudge  Ghrace.    In  this  he  was 
as  noble  as  herself.     Her  rare  candour  de- 
manded, as  its  worthiest  retoni,  candour  as 
rare.     He  had  execrated  a  thousand  times 
the  circumstances  whidi  had  thrown  tempta- 
tion in  his  way ;  but  what  availed  his  execra- 
tions ?    He  had  struggled  resolutely' from  the 
first  to  free  himself;  but  in  this  reflection 
there  was  no  solace.     He  had  yidded.     He 
did  not  want  to  suffer  less  pain,  to  stand  well 
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power,  towards  those  by  temperament  un- 
fitted, by  education  unqualified,  for  such 
direct  and  unhesitating  enterprise !  Though 
their  deeds  fall  short  of  yours  by  so  humi- 
liating a  distance,  they  may  still  be  true  of 
heart  and  generous  of  purpose. 

And  had  Walter,  then,  really  ceased  to  love 
Grace  ?     As  he  paused,  himself,  that  day  at 
Frankfort,  betwixt  the  fever  of  remorse  and 
the  excitement  of  anticipation — ^may  I  not, 
too,  pause,  unable  to  pry  so  deep  as  to  give 
a  final  answer  to  so  natural  a  question  ?     Let 
the  chasm  in  their  intercourse  be  remembered 
— ^the  long  system  of  minute  artifices  woven 
round  a  weakened  mind  by  an  evil  and  un- 
scrupulous being — the  necessity,  then,  there 
had  seemed  of  his  withdrawing  his  thoughts 
from  one  who  had  already  avenged  herself; 
and  the  strong,  strong  counter-temptation,  fur- 
nished by  the  presence  of  one  so  impene- 
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day  through  the  cheerful  and  busy  streets  of 
Frankfort.  His  walk  had  begun  naturally 
enough.  He  must  find  something  for  Grace, 
for  Mrs.  Pomfiet,  for.  that  Cousin  Harriet 
who  had  been  so  often  described  to  him  in 
such  amusing  colours.  The  latter  were  soon 
fitted  with  remembrances,  magnificent  as  his 
own  liberal  spirit.  But,  to  please  himself,  for 
Grace,  was  not  easy.  If  the  gift  were  splendid, 
it  would  amount  almost  to  grossness  of  taste— 
if  mean,  it  would,  seem  neglectful,  careless ; 
a  purchase  scrambled  up  in  the  haste  of  the 
moment.  He  bethought  himself  of  the  last 
gift  he  had  sent  her,  for  her  birthday,  just 
before  leaving  Venice !  and  with  that  thought 
returned,  as  vividly  as  a  thing  of  the  past 
hour,  the  Teatro  Garcia,  and  the  Church  of 

Saint  Mark It  should  be  no  wearable — no 

trinket — ^but  a  book.     And,  with  a  lagging 
step,  he  turned  into  a  bookseller's  shop. 
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range  with  the  Ariadne."  And,  talking  com- 
placently, as  he  went  and  came,  the  man 
produced  from  his  inner  sanctum,  a  model 
of — The  Porzheim  ! 

The  impatient  exclamation  on  Carew's  lips 
was  arrested  by  the  very  striking  expression 
of  the  figure.     Yes,  it  was  she  !     There  was 
no  mistaking  the  resemblance,  though  name 
there  was  none;  and  the  character  was  an 
ideal  one — Schiller's  "  Joan  of  Arc."    There 
were  all  her  pecaliarities  of  face  and  figure — 
the  heavy,  sad,  sphinx-like    features  —  the 
queenly  manner  in  which  her  head  was  set  on 
her  shoulders,  and  its  profuse  garniture  of 
hair — ^the  rounded,  but  taper  arm — her  very 
attitude,  slightly  leaning  back,  rather  than 
stooping — the  mixture  of  grace  and  grandeur ; 
the  passionate  expression  harmonizing  dispro- 
portions, not  to  say  defects,  which  poor  Carew 
had  so  earnestly  tried  to  forget. 
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iissyllable.  "  0,  no,  sir !  it  is  certainly  the 
?orzheim !  She  has  been  with  an  English 
gentleman— every  one  knows  here— and,  as 
she  left  our  Opera  still  a  twelvemonth  or  more, 
she  has  been  in  England.     It  is  all  yost." 

"  And  the  drawing — show  me  the  draw- 
ing!" 

The  man  was  sorry;  but  it  had  been  packed 
up,  under  the  eye  of  the  owner,  who  seemed 
to  set  great  store  by  it,  (and  here  another 
knowing  smile  pointed  the  speech,)  and  who 
had  sealed  it  himself  so  that  no  one  might  open 
it,  and  they  had  directed  it  while  he  was  by ; 
and  it  was  to  be  taken  to  London  by  a  great 
printseller,  Lissa-bey,  Lazy-boy — some  name 
like  that,  who  happened  to  be  there  those 
very  days. 

*^  And  why  is  there  no  name  to  the  statue  V* 
was  the  next  inquiry. 

**  Young  gentlemen  had  their  fancies  about 
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sach  things ;  and  she  had  been  the  English 
gentleman's  mistress — every  one  knew  that, 
though  now  they  were  separated  becaose  he 
was  marrying  some  one  else.  A  most  fine 
work,  sir — ^is  it  not?  And,  if  you  wish  to 
please  a  lady. . .  .*' 

Carew  cut  the  man  short,  by  throwing 
down  the  money.  He  would  carry  the  model 
to  his  hotel  himself.  The  shopman,  who 
obviously  found  his  account  in  histories  and 
mysteries,  should  have  no  tale  to  tell  of  him, 
beyond  the  simple  purchase. 

"  And  where  is  now  the  lady?"  was  his 
question,  as  he  turned  suddenly,  on  leaving 
the  shop. 

"  The  Porzheim  ?  These  two  days  still  at 
Ems — Friday,  at  Wiesbaden.  A  wonderful 
artist,  sir — ^and  such  an  actress !  0,  the  lady 
will  be  well  pleased  with  the  statuette!  Nobody 
but  the  Duchess  Stephanie. ..." 
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But  Carew  was  beyond  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

"  At  Ems !"  he  exclaimed :  "  There  wanted 

but  this!"     And  by  this  new  agitation  the 

idea  of  a  token  for  Grace  was,  for  the  moment, 

effaced.  Why,  Checco  might  stumble  on  them ! 

and  who  could  answer  for  the  consequences 

of  Checco's  officious  zeal?    Rose  had  been 

right  to  warn  him  against  making  the  Venetian 

of  too  great  importance. 

Tom  with  conflicting  thoughts,  Carew  re- 
turned to  his  hotel — now  all  but  desperate. 
The  news  he  had  heard  about  The  Porzheim 
wa9  not  calculated  to  silence  the  fancies  and 
desires  which  would  centre  round  her  for 
object.     But  where  was  there  not  news  about 
The  Porzheim  for  him  f — that  day,  too,  of  all 
other  days !   Distracted  by  his  own  company, 
he  mechanically  descended   to  dine  at  the 
t(Me  d*h6te. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  seat,  than  a 
flood  of  enthusiasm  seemed  to  roll  into  the 
room,  in  the  members  of  a  fat  German  fomily ; 
to  whom  one  of  the  waiters,  on  their  entering, 
had  given  a  lithograph,  anxiously  expected. 
How  it  was  passed  round,  and  petted,  and 
rolled  up,  and  unrolled,  to  show  it  to  the 
father,  who  came  in  last  (having  a  limp),  and 
put  on  his  spectacles  expressly  to  admire  at 
it,  and  with  his  square-ringed  forefinger, 
followed  all  the  contours  of  the  face,  till 
Carew  charitably  wished  him  a  palsy  in  every 
digit,  at  the  very  least ! 

But  this  was  not  all!  Some  one  below 
them,  who,  with  a  friend,  had  that  instant 
taken  his  seat,  and  seemed  to  have  unusually 
quick  eyes,  begged  in  a  mellifluous  slip-slop, 
that  was  equally  clear  of  French  or  English, 
to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  **  cette  elegante 
engravure.^* 
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Always  civil,  the  Germans  were  only  too 
glad  to  hand  over  their  countrywoman  to  a 
new  admirer  for  saffrage. 

"  Ah,  coarse,  indeed ! — a  thing  got  up  for 
the  steamboats,  you  see,*'  was  the  commen- 
tary of  the  Englishman ; — "  chalky  and 
rotten.  Upon  my  word,  Robinson,  it  is  not 
for  any  interested  view,  that  I  declare  it  to 
be  my  conviction — as  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
saying  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  myself,  at 
Windsor,  in  the  presence  of  Her  Royal  High« 
ness  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians^ — that  for 
these  sort  of  portraits — a  graceful  idealizing 
of  the  elegant  theatrical  female— we  can  get 
up  these  things  in  England  with  a  purer,  and 
more  tasteful  sentiment." 

"I  dare  say,**  was  the  comment.  "And 
who's  the  young  woman,  Lazenby  ? — or  don't 
keep  your  thumb  upon  the  name !" 

"  It  is  the  new  German  prima  donna,'' 

hS 
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replied  our  old  friend,  who,  already  preparing 
his  lesson  for  private  views  to  come,  would 
have  died  rather  than  called  the  Melpomene 
of  a  mezzotint  in  projection,  a  singer.  '^  It's 
this  Mademoiselle  Porznm,  that  every  one  is 
making  such  a  furore  about  hdte.  Upon  my 
word — as  we  have  the  proud  privilege  of 
attractiDg  all  foreign  talents  to  the  British 
shore — ^I  shall  not  be  amazed  to  see  her 
become  the  star  of  all  our  aristocratical  enter- 
tainments, on  the  most  liberal  terms,  during 
the  ensuing  season.  Though  it  is  not  on  that 
account — ^but  for  pure  love  of  Art — that  I 
have  been  making  arrangements  to  secure  the 
right  of  publication  of  a  very  extraordinary 

coincidence "  and  here,  Mr.  Lazenby,  whose 

rehearsals  had  been  hastily  made,  came  to  a 
stop,  puzzled  to  remember  what  long  word 
was  next. 

^'0  come,  now,"  said  his  more  practical 
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f  riendy  **  as  you  have  nooe  of  your  Duchesses 
to  bamboozle,  tell  it  one  in  plain  English. 
Are  you  going  to  get  up  a  print  of  that  young 
person  ?  She  is  no  beauty,  at  least/' 

In   plain  cockney,  thus  adjured,   though 
more  circuitously  than  our  report,  Mr.  Lazenby 
did  state  shortly  how,  being  out  for  a  few 
days,  "for  pure  love  of  health,  and  no  in- 
tention, upon  his  word,  to  enter  upon  any 
profdssional  responsibilities,''  he  had  chanced 
to  visit  the  establishment  of  a  correspondent 
in  that  place — to  recognize  there  the  stattiette 
done  from  Abel  Bisdon's  drawing  for  Mr. 
Rose — and  to  learn  the  fact  that  the  precious 
original  was   consigned    to  his  house  :    on 
which   pleasing  incident  he  had,   only  the 
day  before,  founded  a  roost  respectful  repre- 
sentation, forwarded  in  quest  of  Mr.  Rose, 
entreating  to  be  permitted  the  honour  of 
making  an  engraving  from  the  drawing,  since 
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the  original  proTed  to  be  a  person  in  wham 
his  Foyal  and  noble  patrons  of  Art  in  London 
and  Paris  wonld,  one  daj — he  could  onhesi* 
tatinglj  assert — be  deeplj  interested. 

Greedily  did  Garew  deyonr  this  solution  of 
the  morning's  mystery — garnished,  as  it  was, 
with  an  elaborate  account  of  the  kind  risit  of 
Lady  Kelsea  and  Mr.  Rose  himself — ^flourished 
round  with  true  Lazenby  flowers  of  embellish- 
ment.  And  he  could  have  laughed,  but  for 
his  present  state  of  feverish  uncertainty  and 
suspense,  at  the  ^^  downright  Dunstable"  tone 
of  no  sympathy  in  which  these  elegant 
sketches  of  fashionable  life  were  received  by 
the  friend — an  upright  little  man— one  of 
those  who  keep  a  gig— are  "  close  buttoned 
to  the  chin/'  and  have  hair  as  short  and 
bristly  as  a  blacking-brush. 

"  Well,"  was  the  hardened  remark,  "jo'^ 
know  best  what  will  sell,  Lazenby ;  but  make 
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a  picture  of  her !    Mrs.  S for  my  money — 

in  *  A  bird  in  the  hand/  But  your  West- 
enders  must  have  a  foreign  article/' 

"  Ah  !*'  replied  the  disinterested  patron  of 
Art ;  ^'  and  there  are  collateral  circumstances, 
which  will  render  a  highly-finished  line-en- 
graving of  this  particular  prima  donna  more 
than  usually  acceptable.  A  near  relation  of 
a  very  distinguished  and  noble  friend  of  mine 
— the  Lady  Kelsea  I  mentioned  to  you,  by 
chance,  just  now — is  said  to  have  taken  a 
peculiarly  tender  interest  in  her.  They  were 
together  all  the  winter,  in  Italy;  and  she 
was  enabled  to  cultivate  her  talent  by  means 
of  his  liberality  !'• 

Down  went  Carew's  decanter. 

"  Nonsense,  Lazenby,"*  was  the  answer. 
"There  you  are,  with  yo.ur  Sunday  paper 
slip-slop !  I  tell  you  what,  if  I  was  Peel,  I 
would  have  all  those  fellows  whipped  from 
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Whitechapel  to  King^'s  Cross;  

their  head.     Yoa  can  hay  every  word  dwy 
say — just  as  one  can  any  of  your  prints." 

Lazenby  was  nettled  by  his  friend's  Yirtnora 
contempt  or  real  indifference.    (For,  abs. 
Rhadamanthus  knows,   that  in  his  time  thi 
true  British  Robinson    had  propounded  hi 
queries  to  the  Editor  of  the  Satirist  like  any 
other  weak  mortal.)     "  He  had  not  iearf  it 
in  London ;  from  no  newspaper ;  but  there,  a* 
that  very  table,  where  none  but    the  most 
select  society  was  admitted — from  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  in  that   very  house,  vr\i&^ 
none  but  the  first  quality  resided — a  nobk 
countryman,  too,  of  the  lady's — ^who  had  been 
at  Milan  at  the  precise  period,  and  w^  ^^* 
nished  with  indisputable  information.    ^^ 
was  Mr.  Oarew's  mistress.'* 

"  Come,  I  say,  Lazenby,  don't  be  chaflBng.        , 
I  know  where  you  are  I    It's  your  ^^'^^^         | 
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with  the  port-wine  mark  on  his  face,  who 
has  been  feeding  you !"  (Whirl  went  Walter's 
bread  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  table.) 
"  and,  if  it  be,  you  have  no  Heed  to  boast  of 
select  society,  nor  this  house  of  first  quality ! 
Business  people  would  not  sit  down  with  that 
man,  if  they  knew  as  much  about  him  as  I 
do!  He's  not  here,  to-day,  is  he?  but,  hang 
it,"  (looking  Walter  full  in  the  face)  "I 
don't  care  who  hears  me  say — that  if  he 
be  not  the  fellow  who  fleeced  poor  Perelle  of 
his  money,  who  shot  himself  up  above  here, 
in  the  two  pair,  a  couple  of  years  since, 
my  eyes  are  not  what  I  take  them  for.  It 
was  at  Wiesbaden  they  played ;  and  that  is 
how,  I  suppose,  the  fellow  dares  to  show  his 
face  here'^ 

It  was  now  Mr.  Lazenby's  turn  to  be  indif- 
ferent and  virtuous.  What  was  any  poor 
Perelle— who  could  come  to  no  more  private 

H  5 
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views,  and  probablj  would  not  have  subscribed 
much  had  he  come— to  him?  "RobinsoB 
was  rash  in  pronoanciiig  upon  an  identity. 
As  to  the  suicide  in  question,  it  was  his  pn- 
vate  impression  that  such  calamities  we» 
always  parties'  own  faults." 

"  Own  feults !     Why,  poor  Perelle,  he  w 
a  good-hearted,  light-headed  French  W  ^ 
ever  drew  breath ;  only  just  nineteen,  and  $s 
liberal  of  his  money  as  the  day  was  long 
And  here  comes  this  friend  of  jours  you  aw 
so  ready  to  take  up  because  he  has  a  tide  to 
his  name  (he  had  none  then,  nor  any  &** 
teeth,) ;  sticks  to  him  like  a  leech,  under  pre- 
tence of  putting  him  up  to  everything ;  fiD* 
his  skin  with  wine,  and  sets  him  down  to 
play.    Two  nights  and  a  day  they  were  at  it. 
I  was  very  fond  of  Perelle.     He  was  in  our 
house  at  Bordeaux  a  couple  of  years :  ^^  ^ 
had  a  great  mind  to  ask  my  genUenoisi'  ^  ^^ 
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had  ever  heard  speak  of  such  a  person,  yes- 
terday, when  he  was  cramming  you  so  about 
Count  this,  and  Marshal  t'other,  and  his  dear 
friend,  Lady  Kelsea's  nephew.  He's  a  hum- 
bug, that  fellow,  be  sure  of  it ;  and  not  very 
well  at  his  ease  here.  Look  sharp,  or  he'll 
be  borrowing  of  you." 

"  I  don't  admit,"  replied  the  other,  hurried 
into  a  more  careless  use  of  the  Lazenby  dialect 
than  was  usual  with  him, — ^^I  don't  admit 
that  you  are  a  &ir  criterion  of  the  manners 
of  the  higher  classes.  That  His  Excellency 
the  Baron  Golstein  assured  me  yesterday  at 
this  table,  that  Mademoiselle  Porzheim  had 
been  the  mistress  of  Mr.  Carew,  of  Carlewis, 
is  past  all  asseveration :  I  believe  it.  Let  us 
change  the  conversation." 

"  To  resume  it  after  dinner !"  interposed 
Walter,  in  a  tone  which  made  both  speakers 
a  little  cold.     "  I  am  Mr.  Carew,  of  Carlewis, 
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and  must  get  jon   to   put   wliat  70a  iM 
stated  in  writing,  if  yon  please." 

Might  onlj  the  table  have  jawned,  aid 
swallowed  up  the  discomfited  and  homff- 
stricken  printseller!  Aghast  he  sate,  and 
ashey  pale ;  execrating  his  stars  at  the  f(d^ 
which  made  him  play  orator  any  where,  save 
in  his  own  exhibition-room  !  His  commercial 
friend  was  startled,  but  readier  in  recoTeiy. 

''  K  it  interests  you,  sir,  (it's  no  earthly 
affair  of  ours,)  I  can  tell  you  in  two  minutfis 
all  that  passed." 

"  After  dinner,  sir,  if  you  will  do  me  tte 
favour,"  was  Walter's  cold,  but  civil  reply. 

It  may  be  judged  how  the  rest  of  that  meal 
passed  over — Mr.  Lazenby,  as  he  afterwards 
described  it,  in  "  a  cold  dew :"— Walter, 
strange  to  say,  a  little  nearer  composure  tiian 
he  had  been.  There  was  now  sometluDg 
clear  and  decisive  for  him  to  do  ! 
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The  mealy  at  last,  came  to  an  end;   for 

there  is  a  time  when  the  most  obstinate  of 

Grermans  mast  give  over,  and  then  ten  minutes 

safficed  for  Walter  to  come  at   the  truth. 

Mr.  Lazenby  was  not  maliciously  disposed 

towards  a  gentleman   of  some  thousands  a 

year ;    but,   if  he  had  been  "  backward  in 

coming  forward/*  his  more  blunt  companion 

was  there,  as  exact  as  if  he  had  been  on  oath, 

and  deposing,  without  reserve,  to  the  fact 

that  such  a  report  as  is  here  mentioned  had 

been  spread  on  the  previous  day,  at  table,  by 

Baron  Golstein,  ("as  he  calls  himself,'*)  in 

the  hearing  of  many  persons — ^the  landlord 

among  the  number.     "  And,  sir,''  ended  he, 

"  if  you  think  proper  to  take  any  notice  of  it, 

I  am  only  sorry  I  shall  not  be  here  to  stand 

by  you ;  for  I  have  an  old  grudge  against  the 

man,  sir.     He's  as  thorough  a  scoundrel  and 

gambler  as  ever  handled  a  pair  of  dice.     I 
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hope,  sir,  you*ll  give  him  a  hiding;  for  he 
deserves  it,  if  only  for  poor  Perelle's  sake. 
Good  afternoon,  sir.*' 

Walter  thanked  the  staunch  speaker,  took 
his  address  at  Mayence,   and   breathed  the 
more   freely  when    he    had   carried  off  to 
more  apologetic  companion.     Then  there  wis 
another  long  pause ;  not,  this  time,  to  decide 
what  he  should  do,  but  how  he  should  do  it 
He  remembered  how  totallj  unsuccessful  to 
appeal  to  Golstein's  manhood  bad  been,  at  a 
certain  breakfast.     He   had  oross-exsmined 
Lazenby,  not  to  make  sure  of  the  Austrian « 
treachery,  but  in  the  hopes  of  learning  that 
some  one  else  had  taken  part  in  it;  longitig 
to  hear  (will  he  be  forgiven?)  that  P/iw» 
Caspar  had  also  rendered  himself  amenable. 

But  that  gentleman,  it  appeared,  belonged 
to  the  prudent  and  rich  class  of  mankin<I>^"^ 
soil  their  hands  by  proxy  only.    A  thorosffi' 
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going  Epicarean,  if  not  a  thorough  coward, 

he  had  no  idea  of  bringing  plague  or  odium 

on  himself,  when  he  retained  a  tame  friend  to 

manage  his  affairs.     If  he  had  been  privy  to 

the  scandal,  there  was  no  proof  that  he  had 

spread  it ;  and  he  was,  at  that  moment,  sitting 

in  the  very  chamber  beneath  the  one  in  which 

Diana  Porzheim  had  died  of  a  broken  heart, 

with  a  most  wondrous  front  of  bonhommie  at 

the  world's  service ; — and  that  sort  of  notion  of 

it,  too,  to  himself,  which,  strange  to  say,  does 

not  always  wholly  forsake  the  young,  whose 

purses  are  well  stored,  and  whose  persons 

are  populai;  however  essentially  selfish  (in 

the  darkest   sense  of   the  word)    be  their 

reserves  or  their  enjoyments.  Golstein  had,  for 

once,  totally  mistaken  his  man,  in  fancying  that 

the  Prince's  passing  fancy  for  Grace  Pomfret 

partook,  in  any  degree,  of  the  steady-growing 

inclination  of  a  Carew  for  her  whom  he  seeks. 
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Neither  did  he  care  enoagh  for  re?eDge  on 
La  Trojana,  to  spend  an  extra  ducat  on  its 
accomplishment.  In  this  matter,  too,  he  was 
a  far  less  profitable  prey  than  the  English- 
man. Nor  is  his  class  an  ancommon  one 
among  men  of  pleasure. 

Had  Walter  known  these  characteristfcs, 
they  would  have  only  kindled  his  disdain  tie 
fiercer.     As  it  was,  it  dwelt  upon  the  base 
familiar;  and  the  feeling  of  balked  pa^on 
amounted  almost  to  ferocity,  with  which  he 
heard,  on   inquiry,  that   Golstein  was  then 
abroad,   and    not    expected    to  return  till 
evening.    I  have  said  he  was  not  one  of  yon^ 
clever  men,  who  know  how  to  make  the  best 
of  a  quarrel.     This  time  he  would  hare  no 
tongue- work ;  but  trust  to  his  right  arm.  And 
that  limb,   tougher  than  it  looked,  seemed 
nerved  by  all  the  wrath  which  his  painftl 
reflections  hoarded  for  so  many  weeH  ^ 
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excited.  He  was  now — so  rash  is  man  ! — 
convinced  that  Helena's  startling  declaration 
at  their  last  interview  had  been  prompted  to 
her— perhaps  tyrannically  enforced  on  her — 
by  Golstein,  to  torment  him.  And,  then, 
that  this  poisonous  and  wicked  lie  should 
have  been  cast  in  the  way  of  Grace  !  0,  it 
was  Providence's  self,  he  thought,  that  had 
decided  him  to  stay  at  Frankfort — to  pitch 
on  that  identical  hotel !  **  And  one  of  the 
parties  now  here,"  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  ^^  shall  have  additional  cause  to 
remember  the  meeting  as  long  as  he  lives !" 
And  again  he  rung  the  bell  impatiently,  with 
^^  Be  sure  to  tell  me  when  the  Baron  Golstein 
comes  home!"  What  an  escape  was  this 
immediate  vengeance  from  the  anticipations 
of  Ems,  which  lay  beyond  ! 

At  last — but  not  till  Carew*8  ear  was 
throbbing  with   a  thousand  sounds  inbred 
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daring  that  weary  waiting  —  at  last  came  tb 
tread  on  the  stair,  which  he  thon^t  most  il- 
most  have  roused  him  had  he  been  lying  od 
his  death-bed.    It  was    the  victim.    Slowly 
and  doggedly  he  was  mounting,  witb  p^- 
occupation  and  discouragement  in  his  i»- 
cillating  but  heavy  step.     He  did  not  hew 
the  door  of  Carew's  room  open,  nor  the  too^ 
of  the  Avenger  behind  him.     How  the  two 
men  had  changed  since  we  last  met  them . 
the  pale  invalid  now  wearing  a  fierce,  broniw, 
southern  look ;  the  shrewd  manager  of  eretj 
one's  interests  having  dwindled  to  a  dispirit 
stoop,  and  a  sort  of  showy  shabbiness  of  cos- 
tume, which  told  that  he  had  sunk  a  p^^ 
lower  in  the  scale  of  acquiescent  sernoc. 
There  viras  something  in  his  whole  air,  88  oe 
crawled  up,  helping  himself  on  by  the  banis- 
ters, abject  enough  to  have  moved  the  pi^ 
of  contempt,  had  our  friend  been  in  a  h^^^^ 
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to  discriminate.  He  fambled  with  the  lock  of 
the  chamber-door  (Carew  was  now  close 
enough  to  touch  him,  still  unperceived),  and, 
as  he  entered,  was  greeted  with  a  yawning 
oath,  and  "  Where  the  —  have  you  been 
all  this  while? — and  who  is  this  you  have 
brought  home  with  you  ?"    Golstein  turned. 

^^  I  have  not  come  with  this  person,  M.  le 
Prince,"  said  Walter,  advancing  steadily  to 
the  middle  of  the  chamber,  and  depositing  his 
hat  on  the  table,  ^*  but  to  reckon  with  him 
in  your  presence,  as  I  believe  he  holds  a  situ- 
ation in  your  household.    My  name  is  Carew." 

The  Prince  rose  and  bowed,  with  some 
common-place  form  of  politeness  and  good- 
natured  grace  of  manner,  ^^He  had  heard 
much  of  Mr.  Carew ;  and,  if  his  secretary 
had  given  him  any  offence,  that  gentleman 
might  be  sure  it  was  contrary  to  his  inten- 
tions."   It  was  in  vain  that  the  individual 
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thus  designated  endeayoured  to  get  up  some- 
thing of  the  old  tone  of  Milan  intercoarse  and 
equality.  Between  the  steadj  resolution  of 
the  Englishman,  and  the  gay  falseness  of  the 
Austrian,  pleased  to  abandon  him  to  his  £ite, 
Golstein's  fluency  left  him  utterly.  His  hour 
was  come. 

"  I  am  aware,"  replied  Walter,  speaking 
rapidly,  yet  with  studied  courtesy,  **  that  you 
have  heard  of  me,  M.  le  Prince.  And  I 
should  have  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  yon, 
but  I  judged  an  interview  more  explicit. 
Is  it  with  your  conniyance,  sir,  that  that 
person  has  occupied  himself  in  spreading  re- 
ports?— about  my  acquaintance  with  Made- 
moiselle Porzheim,  whose  name  must  be  well 
known  to  you." 

**  Perfectly.  It  is  not ;  and,  as  you  aie 
frank,  I  will  be  so  too.  To  what  reports  do 
you  allude  ?" 
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"  By  the  Lord  in  heaven !  Prince  Caspar," 
exclaimed  Golstein,  breaking  in,  **  this  is  too 
base,  this  disavowal— this . . . .  '* 

"  I  have  reason,**  added  the  Prince,  coolly, 
^*  to  believe  that  person  anything  but  trust- 
veorthy.  Circumstances  have  transpired 
here"  (for  he  was  now  bent  on  utterly  crush- 
ing his  late  tool)  ^*  with  regard  to  his  asso- 
ciates, when  he  was  last  in  Frankfort,  which 
do  not  inspire  confidence.  What  reports. 
Monsieur  Carew  ?** 

^*  You  have  heard  that  man  assert  the  ex- 
btence  of  a  liaison  betwixt  myself  and  the 
lady  in  question.** 

**  No  doubt  I  have ; — Golstein,  you  know  it, 
— ^as  a  matter  of  his  own  certain  knowledge. 
The  thing  is  of  no  consequence,  monsieur, 
but " 

'^  Pardon  me,  but  it  is,  and  shall  be ! 
May  I  ask  you,  M.  le  Prince,  whether  you 
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have  ever  given  currencj  to   this  monstrous 
storyr 

'^  On  hi£l  authority,  as  a  story,  and  nothing 
more,  I  have.     You  will  allow  the  infoimation 
came  direct  enough.      I  am  tmlj-  glad  to 
receive  your^own  contradiction,  sir ;  for  the 
sake  of  The  Porzheim  (though  we  men  ct 
the  world  do  not  make  great  account  of  such 
matters),  for  I  used  in  former  dajs  to  know 
some  of  her  family  well.    This  fabrication  is 
only  what  I  should  have  expected ;  but"  (with 
a  most  insolent  tone,  turning  to  Golstein),  ^  it 
puts  an  end,  of  course,  to  our  engagement. 
I  will  as  little  have  liars  as  knaves  in  my  ser- 
vice.  Monsieur  Carew.     What  further  notice 
do  you  wish  taken  of  this  infamous  calumny  T 

**  You  had  better  take  care.  Prince  Caspar, 
you  had  better  take  care!"  cried  Grolstein, 
driven  past  all  self-control  by  the  emergency 
of  the  moment ;   ^^  you  know  that,  as  surdy 
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as  Diana  Porzheim  died  in  the  room  beneath 
your  feet,  you  are  taking  advantage  oC  our 
disagreement  to  throw  odinm  on  me — ^that  I 
acted  as  your  agent !" 

'^Bid  him  show  his  instructions  then, 
M.  Carew !"  said  the  Prince,  who  had  now  come 
to  the  contemptuous  part  of  the  scene.  **  It 
was  but  yesterday  I  learned  what  cause  he 
has  to  feel  a  wicked  conscience  in  this  house. 
And  he  thinks  every  one  in  his  own  case. 
Out  of  my  presence!  or  I  will  chace  you 
thence  with  my  whip/' 

"By  your  leave,  not  so!'*  interposed 
Walter,  who,  true  and  humane  himself,  saw 
something  real  in  the  wretchedness  working 
in  Golstein's  haggard  features.  "I  must 
have  first  a  written  declaration  that  the  story 
in  question  is  a  fabrication,  contrived  by  this 
man's  self,  which  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  sign." 
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"Will  you  bear  this?"  almost  screamed 
Golstein,  making  one  more  desperate  effort 
to  touch  the  Austrian's  pride.  **  Will  you 
bear  this  dictation  ?" 

"  You  will  write  as  Monsieur  Carew  orders 
you,  or  you  know  what  the  consequences  may 
be !  Sir,  there  is  now  money  of  mine  missing, 
which  was  in  this  man's  hands,  and  he  has 
lost  at  the  gaming-table.  Did  you  suffer  by 
him?    Writer 

"  And  this  is  the  return/'  exclaimed  the 
other,  "  for  all  I  have  done — ^for  having  com- 
pelled me  to  stay  in  a  place  I  hated ; — ^for  my 
having  stooped  to  services  which  would  dis- 
grace the  vilest  creature  that  crawls  the 
streets  at  night !  Carew,  you  are  more  gene- 
rous. Basely  as  I  have  deceived  you,  I  turn 
to  you  for  protection.  What  I  did  at  Milan 
was  for  your  good.  I  will  confess  everything, 
since  you  have  not  an  ungrateful  heart  of  stone 
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like  his.  I  will  follow  yon  as  a  slave  to  roy 
dying  day.  I  will  do  your  bidding,  be  it  ten 
times  worse  than  his.  Why,  he  has  cheated 
me — ^bargained  with  me  worse  than  a  Jew — 
tempted  me — ^loaded  me  with  obloquy,  trap- 
ped me  to  get  body  and  soul  in  his  power 

and  now  deserts  me.  Carew!  it  is  all  his 
doing; — as  God  is  my  witness,  it  is !" 

"  Write  !  —  police-spy ! "  exclaimed  the 
Prince,  without  the  slightest  emotion;  and 
approaching  with  his  hand  the  cane  laid  for 
an  instant  down  by  Walter.  One  moment's 
hesitation  crossed  the  mind  of  the  latter; 
but  Golstein  took  the  paper  and  pen.  Who 
could  give  credence  to  so  abject  a  wretch  ? 

"  Write ! ''  dictated  the  Prince,  with  the 
same  contemptuous  coolness,  *^  that  all  the 
reports  so  industriously  circulated,  with  re- 
spect to  my  late  master,  Mr.  Carew,  and 
Mademoiselle  Porzheim,  tending  to  imply  the 
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slightest  liaison  between  them  at  Milan,  or 
elsewhere,  are  false ;  haying  been  invented  bj 
myself,  to  give  a  colour  to  my  sudden  dismifflal 
from  his  service. 

"  Theodor  Golstein-** 

**  And  now,  sir,  yon  shall  see  me  add  my 
name,  with  regret  that  I  have  for  an  instant 
been  abased,  by  a  person  of  so  worthless  a 
character/'  And  the  Prince  wrote.  "  There, 
will  that  satisfy  you  V 

Walter  bowed.  He  was  compelled  to  be 
satisfied.  There  was  no  taking  personal 
vengeance  on  a  creatnre  so  degraded  as 
Golstein.  This  is  what  comes  of  interriews. 
Yet  he  could  not  help  looking  at  his  late 
comrade  with  painfully  mingled  feelings. 
With  the  loathing  which  made  his  gorge  rise 
were  intermixed  recollections  less  offensive — 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  Venice ! — ^the  first 
days  of  his  convalescence :  one  tune  in  parti- 
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colar.  No  generous  man  but  will  understand 
such  emotions  intensely,  though  they  partake 
of  shame  and  self-disgust.  But  when  Gol- 
stein,  a  shrewd  reader  of  the  countenance, 
would  have  come  near  Carew,  he  turned  away 
with  a  burst  of  aversion ;  and,  taking  a  hurried 
and  stately  leave  of  the  Prince,  who  seemed 
preparing  to  return  to  his  interrupted  dessert, 
left  the  room. 

In  half  an  hour  it  was  no  secret  that  the 
Prince's  secretary  (now  openly  denounced  as 
the  man  who  had  ruined  the  poor  Frenchman, 
whose  suicide  was  not  forgotten)  had  been 
ignominiously  dismissed  from  his  service; 
And  did  well  to  make  his  utmost  speed  out  of 
Frankfort,  lest  worse  should  befall  him ! 

So  may  all  double-dealers,  sooner  or  later, 
find  their  revrard  !  The  next  day,  the  Prince 
Caspar  was  en  route  to  Vienna. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  LONG  POSTPONED  INTERVIEW. 

And  little  in  this  world  the  loving  do 
But  sit  (among  the  rocks,)  and  listen  for 
The  echoes  of  their  own  love  eyermore. 

MissBabrett. 

To  return  to  Ems. — What  I  might  or  might 
not  have  done,  with  regard  to  apprising  die 
ladies  under  my  care  of  the  discovery  I  had 
made  concerning  Mademoiselle,  orto  appeasing 
the  groundless  fears  of  my  sister,  will  never 
be  known ;  since  poor  Mrs.  Fomfret's  health, 
which  had  long  been  declining,  took  snddafily 
that  leap  down  the  declivity  which  separates 
active  life  from  the  confinement  of  the  sick 
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chamber.  My  sister,  who  is  rather  apt  to 
pronounce  hastily  on  sach  occasions,  took  me 
aside  the  very  evening  after  the  seizure  —  a 
long  protracted  fainting  fit — ^with  a  soleum 
"  There  will  be  a  close  of  that  scene  presently ! 
— and  then" .... 

"  Poor  Grace !"  burst  from  my  lips. 
"  Harriet,  I  hope  you  have  not  been  ringing 
your  prophecies  in  her  ears.'* 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  losing  my  recollec- 
tion, Peter  Gray?  No,  truly,  I  have  been 
making  the  least  of  it ;  and  tempting  her  to 
take  a  little  walk  this  charming  evening. 
Won't  you  go  with  her?  —  unless,"  setting 
up  a  face  as  if  she  was  about  to  whimper, 
"  you  are  otherwise  engaged." 

"  Where's  Mademoiselle  ?"  said  I,  awk- 
wardly, meaning  to  add,  "  you  had  better  go 
yourself,  dear,  or  else  accompany  us."  But 
Harriet  did  not  give  me  time  to  finish  my 
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speech.    She  flew  off  with   a    twirl  to  the 
window,  and  began  to  soliloquize. 

^*  Well ;  I  used  to  think  there  was  tmdi  a 
thing  as  feeling  left  in  the  world  !     Bat  ooe 
may  find  one's  self  mistaken,  when  one  has 
made  acquaintance    with    life."       (Of  late 
Harriet  had  dropped  all  more  direct  aUosions 
to  age.)    "  Well ! — and  if  any  one  had  told 
me,  and  if  I  were  to  tell  any  one. . .  .Bat  itk 
just  as  it  should  be,  just!    Well! — ^home 
manners   for  me ;    and    home   hearts   too ! 
There's  The  Porzheim  on  the  stairs,  singing  as 
if  there  was  no  sickness  in  the  house." 

**  She  cannot  have  heard  of  it,  Harriet,  as 
she  is  only  just  come  from  Nonnenwerth." 

**  You  seem  disposed  to  be  every  one's 
champion,  of  late !  You  are  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  one's  movements  now, 
Peter  Gray;  but,  if  I  don't  put  a  stop  to 
that  quavering,  my  name  is  not  what  it  is! 
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And  laughing,  too !  on  purpose.  Who  ever 
heard  her  laugh  before  ?  I  suppose  the  great 
Russian  lady  must  be  there,  too ;  and  sorrow 
and  gravity  won't  suit  her !  I  wonder  where 
such  fly-away  people  think  they  will  go  to, 
when" 

"  Harriet,"  interrupted  I,  reprovingly, 
'^  we  want  Cousin  Pomfret  among  us/' 

**  Amen,  brother;  males  as  well  as  females... 
Hark,  the  doctor!"  It  was  a  tap  at  the 
door : — ^The  Porzheim ! 

I  had  never  seen  her  look  so  handsome — so 
almost  happy.  Air,  exercise,  a  little  notice  and 
a  little  prosperity,  seemed  to  have  drawn  the 
sting,  the  outward  signs  of  which  had  been  in 
the  strong  lines  of  her  countenance.  She  had 
absolutely  a  faint  bloom.  Then  she  was  better 
dressed  than  formerly.  And  she  advanced  with 
a  cheerfulness  which  amounted  to  strange; 
and    a    polite    (in  French)   "  I   beg    your 
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pardon — they    said   Miss    Pomfret    was  at 
home." 

"  She  is,"  said  Harriet,  verj  stifflj ;  **  but 
attending  on  her  modier,  who,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  has  become  suddenly  worse." 

The  beaming  German  face  clouded  oyer. 
"  Not  seriously,  I  hope  ?  And  I  was  making 
such  a  noise !  •  Pray  forgive  me  !  I  will  not 
sing  a  note  again — and"  (coming  back  from 
the  door)  **  if  I  can  be  of  the  slightest  assist- 
ance, I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  be  employed. 
I  have  had  some  experience  in  nursing." 

The  natural  feeling  with  which  Hdens 
spoke  must  have  cooled  Harriet,  had  she 
been  even  more  irate.  "  I  am  sore,  ma'am, 
you  are  truly  kind ;  and  it  is  a  comfort,  when 
one  is  anxious,  to  have  kind  hearts  near  one. 
I  will  tell  Grace  you  are  here.  It  will  do  her 
good  to  leave  that  hot  room  for  half  an  how. 
Pray  don't  go,  Miss  Porzheim." 
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While  Harriet  wa8  gone,  I  could  not 
help  again,  under  my  eyeUds,  taking  a 
quiet  survey  of  Helena.  The  history  of  a 
life  passed  over  her  face,  during  the  few 
instants  she  sate  waiting :  suffering — indigna- 
tion—resolution to  endure,  chasing  each 
other  as  rapidly  as  clouds  on  a  stormy  sky. 
1  thought,  even,  I  heard  her  mutter,  "  Poor, 
poor  mother !"  And  then  came  the  Joan  of 
Arc  look,  which  reminded  us  of  Abel's 
drawing.  I  never  was  so  taken  up  with  a 
countenance:  but  of  theatrical  characters 
my  experience  had  been  limited. 

And  what  a  contrast  was  Grace,  when  she 
entered,  as  elegantly  and  spotlessly  neat,  and 
with  features  as  calm  as  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  care !  0,  how  easy  it  must  be  to 
act  with  Englishwomen,  as  compared  with 
foreigners,  if  Helena's  passion  was  foreign ! 
Grace's  placid  aspect  seemed  to  operate  like  a 
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charm  on  the  visitor.  Her  raffled  lip  umI 
brow  resumed  their  osuallj  impassiTe  expres- 
sion ;  as  their  owner,  in  friendly  phrase,  apdo- 
gized  for  her  introsion.  **  It  was  true  tiiat 
she  had  very  particular  reasons  for  begging  a 
sight  of  a  certain  lace  scarf  Miss  Fomfr^ 
wore ;  but  she  should  have  gone  away,  bad 
not  Miss  Gray  detained  her." 

"  A  lace  JBcarf— 0,  certainly— if  I  ojdj 
knew  which — ^I  have  three  by  chance.  Coufflfl, 
will  you  ring  for  Mademoiselle  V 

"  You  wore  it,"  said  Helena,  "  the  evening 

you  were  so  kind  to  me— of  my  concert 

And  it  reminded  me  so  very  strangely  of  a 
piece  of  curious  lace  I  once  possessed,  and 
which  I  valued  greatly  for  the  sake  of  on« 
who  had  worn  it,  that  I  thought  I  wonM 
venture  to  ask  if  I  might  see  it." 

"  I  believe,"  replied  Grace,    her  colour 
changing  a  very  little,  "  I  know  which  J<i^ 
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mean.  Mademoiselle/'  (to  that  mysterioL. 
woman,)  "  will  you  bring  the  green  box 
here." 

At  this  I  withdrew ;  for  when  girls-— even 
Graces — ^get  upon  dress,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
comfort.  Going  out,  I  said,  '^Gracei,  love, 
will  you  not  take  a  little  walk  by  and  by  ? 
I  shall  be  only  below  at  the  door,  waiting." 

When  I  was  gone,  the  two*  sate  in  con- 
strained silence.  Helena  began  again  with 
offering  her  services  in  the  sick  room.  ^'  It 
is  little  I  can  do,  but  you  have  been  all  so 
kind  to  me !" 

'^  Madame  Doubravieff  is  a  most  thorough- 
going friend !" 

**  0, 1  don't  speak  of  her.  Miss  Pomfret ; 
she  must  have  a  toy,  and  would  lay  me  by 
for  a  newer  one,  without  a  thought.  But 
you ! — to  have  stood,  as  you  did,  betwixt  me 
and  such  a  painful  disgrace !    That  was  kind. 
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indeed;  and,  above  all,  when  I  sometimes 
almost  fear,  from  your  manner,  that  yoo  A) 
not  fancy  it  merited !" 

"  My  mother's  health "  began  Grace, 

a  trifle  embarrassed. 

"  Yes ;  but  forgive  me,  if  I  say,  it  is « 
little  more  than  that !  When  I  have  met  yoI^ 
you  have  looked  so  coldly  at  me  —  not  dis- 
dainfully, but  sorrowfully.  O,  Miss  Pomfret  I 
for  a  thousand  reasons,  I  wish  you  could  do 
me  justice !  Indeed,  indeed,  I  deserve  u  .— 
even  from  you !" 

"  I  believe  English  manners,'*  returned  the 
other,  evasively,  "  frequently  appear  coW, 
especially  to  your  countrywomen ;  but  I  was 
not  aware  mine  could  have  grieved  any  one 
Here  is  Mademoiselle,  with  the  \^ce  pn 
wished  to  see !" 

"  Ah,  yes !''  exclaimed  Helena,  in  a  rapture, 
assuredly  not  English,  when    the  box  ^ 
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opened.  ^*  This  is  amazing  !  It  is  my  very  lace ! 
— it  was  Diana's !  I  had  a  sister  I  loved  very 
machy  who  died  young — such  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture !  How  well  do  I  remember  the  night  when 
last  she  wore  this !  The  ball  at  Grodesberg ! 
0,  when  I  recollect  her  fate,  and  look  at  you ! 
and  think  how  and  why  I  parted  with  this 
scarf,  and  what  has  followed  since — indeed 
I  have  a  right  to  say,  you  might  do  me  more 
justice !" 

**  How  you  parted  with  it  ?"  echoed  Grace, 
in  a  low  voice,  beguiled  out  of  her  usual 
resolution  to  beware  of  confidences.  **  Was 
this  really  yours  ?" 

^^  Indeed  it  was ;  and  want — and  nothing 
but  the  bitterest  want— -could  have  made  me 
sell  it — the  last  thing  of  my  Diana's  I  had. 
Everything  besides  had  gone — one  after  the 
other — in  my  poor  mother's  illness.  I  sent 
this  out  to  be  sold  in  Venice.     There  was  a 
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spot  near  the  middle,  where  thej  spilt  a  drop 
of  ink  ODe  night,  when  thej  were  plaji^ 
with  pens,  and  the  Prince  said.  ...Ah, see 
here !  the  very  speck  !  I  recognized  the  lace 
with  one  instant's  glance,  the  night  of  mj 
concert.  I  do  not  know  how  I  dare  mentioi 
such  a  thing. . .  .how  one  could  sappose  yov 
conld  part  with  such  a  treasure . . . .  bnt  H 
was  my  sister's^ — and  I  have  not  a  rehU^ 
left  in  the  world,  and . . . . " 

**  It  was  given  me,"  said  Grace,  ahnort 
unconsciously — ^*  sent  me ....  ** 

"  Sent  you— O,  and  from  Venice ! ''  cried 
Helena,  almost  with  a  scream  of  surprise, 
clasping  her  hands  passionately ;  *'  because,  if 

he  bought  it,  when  I  was  in  my  misery  /. 

Pray,  pray,  forgire  me !  How  can  I  tell  jori 
of  the  intense  desire  this  new  discovery  creates 
in  me !  I  am  alone  in  the  world !  I  ha^ 
given  up  everything!      There  is  so  mflc* 
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before  you !  0,  I  see  you  are  thinking  me 
coarse,  overstrained,  importunate ;  and  yet  I 
am  not  without  reason— claim — as  you  will 
one  day  know.  And  you,  with  such  a  blessed 
life  before  you !" 

"  How  little  we  know  what  is  before  us !"  was 
the  answer ;  Grace's  increasing  disinclination 
to  speak  being  accompanied  with  the  desperate 
desire  of  hope  long  deferred— yet  dread  of 
hearing  more.  But  to  ask,  by  look  or  by 
sign,  was  impossible ;  though  Helena  was  not 
acting.   The  **  tragedy-passion"  was  genuine  ! 

"  You  wonder  why  I  can  come  disturbing 
you  in  this  way,  about  what  seems  a  trifle ! 
Yet,  if  it  is  so  dear  to  you,  what  must  it  be  to 
me  ?  Could  I  only  tell  you  all  the  history  of 
this  dear  scarf !    It  raised  me  from  ruin !     I 

have  a  strange  feeling  about  it,  like  something 

» 

magical !    Should  the  giver  ask  you  for  his 
present,  some  time  hence,  and  you  say  you 
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have  yielded  it  to  me,  he  will  forgire  jw; 
though  he,  too,  will  neyer  know  what  I  did 
for  the  sake  of  the  dear  sister  to  whom  it 
belonged — and  for  you  /** 

"  For  me  !**  repeated  Grace,  yet  more  and 
more  moyed. 

"  For  you — ^for  every   woman !     O,  how 
wickedly  we  treat  each  other,  at  the  best  of 
times! — so  hard,  so  unforgiving,  so    fall  of 
jealousy !    But  I  will  never  have  the  sin  on 
my  soul  of  causing  such  wretchedness  as  I 
have  seen.     My  poor  Diana!''  and  she  took 
up  and  kissed  that  rag  of  lace,  devouring  it 
with  her  eyes,  as  if  their  earnest  gaze  could 
conjure  up  the  figure  of  its  delicate  wearer, 
long  mouldering  in  the  grave ! 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Grace,  overborne  by 
Helena's  vehemence,  ^*  what  it  is  you  mean ! 
I  have  held  back  from  explanations,  because 
I  felt  that  something  more  might  be  expected 
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in  return  than  I  could  give,  and  mj  heart  is 
full !  But,  if  you  do  not  speak  at  random, 
let  me  hear  the  whole — ^the  truth !  One  may 
wait,  and  wait,  and  guess,  till  one  grows  mad, 
or  dies !  I  am  not,"  she  added,  even  in  that 
moment  considerate  of  others,  ^^  one  of  the 
women  you  speak  of.  I  have  known  sorrow 
myself.       What    have  you  done    for    me? 

Perhaps But  let  me  know;  perhaps  I  may 

be  able  to  requite  your  kindness  better  than 
you  think !" 

It  seemed  something  like  a  rending  of  soul 
from  body,  for  the  composed,  quiet  English- 
woman thus  to  lay  herself  open  to  a  total 
stranger;  and  one  whose  disposition,  still 
more  whose  history,  she  could  but  know  by 
impression;  but  there  was  no  altematiye. 
The  German  girl  was  only  too  glad  to  speak, 
not  from  bravado,  still  less  from  a  desire  to  be 
thanked;  but  because  it  was  her  country's 
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nature.  It  is  odd,  that^  whereas  "  retieene^ 
is  a  French  word,  the  thing  should  be  60 
eminently  English. 

She  began  in  a  broken  voice,  holding  ft* 
that  precious  relic  of  better  days,  to  rdatc 
the  story  of  her  family,    already  known  to 
the   reader ;   the  sufferings    and   decease  rf 
poor   Diana,   and    the  subsequent  death  d 
their  mother,    firom   a  broken   heart    She 
dwelt  on  the  influence  these  sad  events  W 
produced  on  her  character — ^how  bitterly  she 
had  felt  herself  a  Paria,  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  human  sympathies,  for  whom  lotc 
was  not  to  be :  —  her  allotted  part  on  eartt 
only  struggle  and   endurance.     "  For,"  she 
said,  ^'  if  so  sweet  a  creature  ais  Diana  escaped 
not,  what  hope  was  there  for  me  ?    A/z^  ^ 
bound  myself,  with  a  vow,  as  I  sate  by  the 
side  of  her  dead  body,  that  I  would  nerer  he 
the  cause  of  any  liying  being  enduring  the 
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wretchedness  she  had  endured.  I  remember, 
as  this  resolution  shot  through  my  mind, 
catching  a  view  of  mj  dismal,  unlovely,  face 
in  the  glass ;  and,  even  in  that  still  death- 
chamber,  I  laughed  aloud,  with  a  *  Fool! 
Who  would  ever  seek  thee  ?  It  is  easy  to  vow 
a  vow  none  will  tempt  thee  to  break  P  " 

Then  came  the  tale  of  the  journey  into 
Italy,  and  the  frightful  discovery  Helena  had 
made  there,  of  the  utter  unworthiness  of  her 
protectress— of  her  attempt  to  appear  on  the 
stage  of  Venice  —  (Grace  shuddered  and 
averted  her  head) — and  the  rescue  from  misery 
she  had  there  found  in  Grolstein's  pretended 
kindness.  "  For  a  while,  for  a  very  few  days," 
she  continued,  *^  even  I,  with  all  my  dark 
and  bitter  experience,  allowed  myself  to  fancy 
that  some  strange  miracle  had  been  operated 
in  my  favour— that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
unselfish  benevolence  from  man  to  woman. 
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The  Baron  Golstein  took  every  pains  to  pit       « 

me  at  ease.     It  was  clear   that  he  had  no 

intention,  at  least,  of  exacting   other  retom 

for  his  services  than  lay  in    the  exercise  of 

my  poor  talent.     His  part  was  consummatdy 

well  played ;  so  weU,  that  I  really  beheve  for 

a  while  his  purposes  may  have  been  what  he 

professed :  the  help  ministered  was  made  so 

completely  a  matter  of  business,  that,  at  Ust, 

I  fancied  my  poor  shaken  heart  might  r^ 

and  my  energies  address  themselves  to  lie 

simple  conquest  of  honourable    proftssfonal 

distinction. 

"  But  that  was  a  dream,  like  all  the  rest . 
I  had  hardly  fallen  mto  habits  of  regular 
study  at  Venice :  when  one  day  my  master 
(for  I  was  bound  to  him  as  his  apprentice) 
entered  my  room  with  every  appearance  of 
discomposure.  News  had  that  instant  arrived, 
he   said,   of  a  frightful  accident  which  M 
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befallen  the  dearest  frieDd  he  had  in  the 
world — his  late  travelling  companion.  He 
must  go  there  and  then  to  Milan — ^for  the 
English  gentleman,  who  had  been  seyerely 
wounded  by  banditti,  was  in  serious  danger — 
danger  to  reason  more  than  to  life.  Do  not 
tremble,  it  was  a  lie  like  all  the  rest ! — the 
peril  was  never  extreme  !" 

"  Thank  God  !*'  burst  from  Grace,  though 
her  lips  hardly  moved. 

^^His  frieud,  Golstein  added,  was  in  the 
worst  hands  possible ;  liable  to  be  mal- 
treated and  plundered  by  a  knavish  Italian 
servant — ^there  was  no  choice — he  must  go 
to  Milan.  As  the  sojourn  there  might  be 
long  (for  who  could  foresee  the  issue  ?),  and 
he  was  too  interested  in  my  progress  to 
wish  to  remit  his  superintendence,  it  was 
best  that  we  should  go  there,  too.  I  should 
there,  besides,  have  the  advantage  of  a  far 
better  master  than  at  Venice. 
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"  I  may  perhaps  convey  to  you  what  my 
life  had  been,  if  I  say,  that  clear  and  simple 
as  all  this  tale  was,  a  repugnance  to  die 
scheme  possessed  me,  which  no  tongue  can 
tell.     I  became  angry  with  myself  for  my 
suspicion.     What  could  be  intended?     Yet 
there  was  no  reasoning  my  suspicion  away. 
0, 1  believe  that  one  is  permitted  to  have  a 
sense  of  coming  harm  on   such  occasions! 
When  we  set  out  from  Venice,  I  felt,  at  least, 
as  if  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  foneral.     I 
watched,  and  compared,  and  considered  :  yet 
all  seemed   smooth,  and  straight,  and  civiL 
Oar  journey  was  as  common  a  one  as  could 
be ;  and  on  reaching  Milan,  we  fell  back  at 
once  into  the  same  quiet,  intelligible  course 
of  life  that  we  had  been  leading  at  Venice. 
Need  I  assure  you,  Miss  Pomfret,  that  not  a 
word  or  a  thought  ever  passed  between  that 
person  and  myself,  in  which  love,   or  the 
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veriest  beginniDgs  of  love,  had  the  slightest 
part? 

**  Bat  I  watched,  as  I  tell  you ;  being  rest- 
less and  depressed,  I  scarcely  knew  why.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  Baron  Golstein  be- 
came more  irritable  with  me  than  at  first. 
He  woald  speak  of  my  future  career  donbt- 
fally.  I  did  not  want  much  encouragement : 
I  never  had  received  any ;  but,  remember,  I 
conceived  myself  in  debt  to  him:  and  you 
will  perhaps  understand  what  a  gradual  and 
terrible  weight  such  insinuations  laid  on  my 
spirit.  I  did  my  best  to  attribute  them  to 
his  anxiety  about  his  friend,  whose  illness  was 
long  and  severe :  because  I  knew  that  I  was 

making  progress,  and  yet So  I  began  at 

once  to  consider  how  I  could  lessen  the  obliga- 
tion: and,  by  teaching  and  by  selling  embroi- 
dery, I  in  part  succeeded.  He  was  dreadfully 
adverse  to  all  this,  because,  in  process  of  the 
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transaction,  I  could  not  help  discoyering  tiiat 
he  had  overstated  the  amoant  of  my  debt 
My  thraldom,  then,  was  plainlj  sought  bj 
him,  for  some  unexplained  purpose.*' 

"  Horrible !"  exclaimed  Grace  — **  base  !^ — 
cruel !  And  had  you  no  means  of  deliTering 
yourself?'* 

"  Dear  lady,  you  have   known   little  of 

men,  I  fear ! He  was  but  like  the  rest — 

the  most— of  his  kind !  Had  my  discoveriee 
only  stopped  there!  But  now  I  am  ap- 
proaching a  yet  more  difficult  part  of  my 
story.  Means  of  deliverance  ?  Yes ! — ^but  how 
were  they  oflTered  me  ?  Do  not  tremble :  yoi 
have  no  ill  news  to  hear.   And  it  is  all  oyer ! 

^*  Little  by  little,  as  I  have  said,  oAer 
discoveries  were  forced  upon  me.  I  found 
that  I  had  another  patron  besides  Barcm 
Grolstein!  You  know  whom  I  mean.  Miss 
Pomfret?** 
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**  I  do  f  returned  Grace,  almost  inarti* 
culately. 

^^  That  person  I  had  never  seen  and  spoken 

with  :  and  when  at  last  I  was  made  known  to 

him— as  the  Baron's  apprentice — his  resolution 

to   avoid   me  was  obvious.     His   physicians 

ordered  that  the  gentle  amusement  of  music 

should  be  administered,  and  I  was  bidden  to 
sing  to  him.     Never  had  singer  so  cruelly 

indifferent  a  listener.  Every  art,  however, 
was  put  in  practice  by  Golstein  to  stimulate 
his  curiosity ;  to  excite  an  interest  for  me  in 
his  mind !  It  was  long,  very  long,  useless ; 
nor  could  at  last  the  feat  have  been  to  the 
smallest  degree  accomplished,  save  by  as 
many  efforts,  I  am  convinced,  to  detach  his 
thoughts  from  those  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  his  own  country.  The 
Baron  was  closely  connected  with  the  Aus- 
trian police:   had  the   access  to  all  letters 

VOL.  HI.  K 
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from  EBgland,  during-  the  indisposition  ©f  Ws 
friend/' 

"O,  go  OB,  go  on  !•'  cried  Grace;  **yondo 
not  know  the  relief  of  what  you  are  telliB? 
me!" 

"The  relief?      Aye,   in    this   wdrid,  o»e 
sufferer  is  never  relieved,  save  lit  the  price  of 
another's  agony!      But    for  these  artifices, 
and  the  vreakness  consequent  on  long  iltoes, 
I  am  convinced  that  not  the  slightefe-t  effeet 
could   have  been   produced  ;    but  the  hap- 
piness and  the  trust  of  any  liring  creatnrc 
may  be  practised  away,  by  those  inftmoos 
enough    to  dare    every  means.      Gobtems 
plan  was  deeply  laid.     He  wanted  to  rme 
anothet  through  me.     Do  not  be  angry,  bat 
there  was  something  in  his  mean,  psssiomefs 
villany  more  utterly  horrible  to  me  than  anj- 
thing  I  had  known  before.     It  compelled  B»e 
to  be  suspicious.    When,  at  last,  the  inflocnce 
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b^an  to  work,  your  friend  found  me  cold, 
rude,  disdainful,  though  at  that  time  even,  ma- 
dam, I  had  not  heard — I  had  not  been  told — of 
y<ou ; — ^though  it  was  not  then  that  I  needed  to 
recall  my  vow  to  my  poor  Diana  ;  but  later. 
Yet  I  was  wrong,  very  wrong — ^imprudent  to  a 
degree.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself !  My  past 
history  .escaped  me.  It  was  so  dear  to  speak 
to  one  so  nobly  above  all  prejudices ! — who  did 
not  insult  me  by  an  altered  look  because  the 
blood  of  the  Jew  is  in  my  veins ;  nor  triumph 
over  my  defencelessness  by  the  familiarities 
every  one  but  he  permits  himself  in !  We  ought 
never  to  have  spoken  together,  Miss  Pomfret ; 
but  the  fault  and  the  folly  was  all  mine,  and 
I  woke  to  it  too  late. " 

Helena  paused,  exhausted  by  her  own 
feelings.  Her  listener  could  not  answer. 
She  was  calling  up  pride,  courage,  FORGIVE- 
NESS, for  the  end  of  the  story. 

R  S 
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"  Then,''  continued  La  Trojana,  in  a  more 
broken  voice,  "  began  a  struggle  betwixt  life 
and  death.     What  could   I  do  ?     I  was  in 
Grolstein's  debt ;    it  was  his  will  to  keep  me 
there ; — no  friend,  no  adviser !     But  I  held 
up  bravely ;    I  put  on  a  mask,  and  wore  it, 
and  for  your  sake.     Day  and  night  I  worked 
to  get  my  freedom  —  quietly  endured,  with- 
out reply,  taunts  and  insinuations,  infemon? 
as  they  were   cold  ; — resisted  every  scheme 
and  stratagem ; — lied^  when  I   was  charged 
with  double-dealing,  when  I  was  told  that  I 
was  simulating  an  indifference  I  did  not  fed, 
and  dying  to  hold  out  the  encouragement  I 
withheld.      Yes,  madam,  and  I  lied  worse 
than  this ; — the  one  only  time  when  circnm' 
stances  seemed  hurrying  me  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice ;    and  Mr.  Carew,  in  the  baste 
of  some  terrible  provocation  (an  artifice,  no 
doubt,  of  the  Evil  One),  was  hurrying  yet  fater 
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to  the  point  —  must  I  speak  plainly?  —  of 
making  love:  I  could  turn  it  off  coldly 
and  calmly,  and  with  the  look  of  candid  sin- 
cerity: and  I  did!  I  told  him  if  ever  I 
married,  it  must  be  to  the  Baron  Golstein — 
to  the  man,  of  all  beings  on  earth,  I  hated 
and  feared  !  We  saw  one  another  no  more ; 
but  I  had  sworn  that  no  woman  should  for 
my  sake  suffer  what  my  Diana  had  endured, 
and  this  way  was  the  only  one ;  and  what  I 
swore  I  kept,  and  I  will  keep  !  Now,  Miss 
Pomfret,  do  you  understand  me?"  And, 
with  the  fervour  of  a  votary,  who  believes 
life  and  salvation  to  rest  in  some  holy  relic, 
Helena  once  again  took  up  the  scarf,  and 
kissed  it  passionately. 

And  what  answered  Grace?  That  vehe- 
mence had  distanced  her.  She  felt  afilicted 
at  so  sudden  and  full  a  confidence,  even 
though  relieved  for  a  moment  by  it,  till  the 
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thought  flashed  oyer  her  mind,  **  And  where 
is  he  now  f "  But  she  had  greatness  enoagh, 
though  stunned,  sickened,  scared  by  the 
sudden  chasm  which  yawned  at  her  feet,  to 
own  and  to  feel  that  the  German  girl — coarse 
and  demonstratiye  as  she  seemed--«trange  as 
was  the  pleasure  she  had  shown  in  dwelling 
on  a  passionate  attachment  she  had  resolyed 
to  stifle — was  true.  Though  repelled,  and 
her  whole  heart  riven  by  pangs  as  dreadful  as 
if  they  had  been  unforeseen,  that  heart  told 
her  what  to  do.  Words  would  not  come, 
because  tears  come  with  words,  and  no  tears 
should  fall ;  but  she  laid  her  hand  in  Helena's, 
and  the  other  fell  on  her  shoulder,  encouraged, 
by  this  mute  sign  of  emotion  and  amity,  to 
pour  out  her  sorrow  there,  with  all  the  un- 
restrained impulse  of  a  child. 

"  0,  you   do   not  hate  me   then !"  cried 
Helena,  "  you  do  not  hate  me !     You  deserve 
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to  be  happier  than  I  am !  I  have  hated  you 
bitterly— cruelly.  It  should  be  a^^  it  is ;  I 
am  going  away  soon ;  I  shall  trouble  ao  one 
more." 

Poor  Grace  must  still  be  silent ;    but  she 
took  up  Carew's  last  gift,  and  placed  it  on 
Helena's  shoulders.     She  could  not  force  a 
syllable,  so  much  was  crowding*  together  in 
that  one  instant.     Dying  hopes,  like  dying 
men,  live  again,  through  existences,  in  a  few 
seconds ;  and  she  knew  how  it  was  to  be  with 
her.      At  length  she  faltered  out,  "Thank 
you !   God  bless  you ! . .  •  •  and  now  may  I  be 
alone!      It  will  be  best  for  both."      And 
gently  she   raised    Helena; — who,  now   ex- 
hausted by  her  paroxysm  of  distress,  was  glad, 
though  hardly  able,  to  leave  the  chamber — 
takiug  away  with   her  the  happiness   of  a 
human  creature's  life. 
"  Let  her,"  said  Grace,  when  the  door  had 
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closed,  "  let  her  wear  it — alL  I  skoB  see 
him — I  will  see  her  no  more !  But  he  did 
not  wish  to  give  me  pain.  I  cannot  grieve, 
as  I  should,  yet.      My  mother  will  want  me.'' 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

WALTER  CAREW. 

O I  70a  are  come. — Othello. 

All  this  time  I  was  pacing  ap  and  down  in 
the  front  of  the  hotel,  more  carioos  than  I 
should  wish  to  be  known,  as  to  the  interview 
from  which  I  had  withdrawn.  I  was  not  so 
obtuse  but  I  could  dimly  imagine  that  some 
very  agitating  scene  was  in  progress,  and  I 
stopped  and  listened,  as  if  there  could  be  any 
chance  of  my  learning  aught  from  that  dis- 
tance.    What  piqued  me  more  was  feeling 
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tbe  impossibility  of  eDtering  on  the  matter 
with  Harriet,  since  she  was  sure  to  retaliate 
by  insisting  on  the  solution  of  her  uneasiness. 
Why  plain  people  like  ourselves  were  to  be 
thrown  in  to  positions  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  our  former  lives,  did,  indeed,  seem  in- 
scrutable. I  suspect  it  may  be  a  feature,  not 
the  most  pleasant  one,  of  these  strange  new 
times. 

"  Well,'*  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  defy  any 
other  party  at  Ems  to  match  us  in  one 
respect !  Little  do  some  of  those  gay  carriage 
people,  laughing  so  loudly,  dream  of  what  is 
going  on  with  us.  Yet  they  shall  not  run 
me  down,  with  all  their  happiness  !'*  As  I 
spoke,  I  had  to  skip  aside,  to  keep  clear  of  a 
chaise  de  poste^  which  drove  up  to  the  door  at 
a  furious  speed. 

"  Where  is  my  servant  ?"  called  the  gen- 
tleman imperiously,  as  he  sprang  out.     "  Tell 
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mj  servant  directly  that  I  am  come.  What 
is  the  number  of  Mrs.  Pomfret's  room  ?" 

^'I  am  not  the  landlord/'  said  I;  ''but  a  re* 
lation  of  Mrs.  Pomfret*s — my  name  is  Gray." 

"  Cousin  Gray !"  cried  he  with  a  tone  I 
had  heard  described ;  ''  My  name  is  Carew. 
They  got  my  letter  ?" 

''  O  dear,  0  dear !  God  bless  you,  sir, 
don't  go  up  in  that  random  way,  when  no  one 
is  expecting  you !  Mrs.  Pomfret  is  danger- 
ously ilL  None  of  us  had  an  idea.. .We  have 
got  no  letters.. .She  is  confined  to  her  room, 
and  Grace.. .(Do  let  me  prepare  Grace,  just  a 
moment)... Grace  has  a  lady  with  her;  Miss 
Porzheim,  the  great  singer !" 

I  had  to  hurry  out  these  words,  almost 
pulling  him  by  the  coat-tails  to  keep  him 
back ;  the  last,  however,  stopped  my  gentle- 
man effectually.  I  could  now  take  a  good 
look  at  him  ;  for  he  stood  fixed  like  marble. 
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A  finer  man  I  never  saw.  He  was  tall, 
without  having  that  willowy  look,  which  de- 
tracts from  some  people  of  a  good  height; 
with  a  clear,  dark  complexion,  and  a  colour 
decided  hot  not  staring.  His  hair  was  the 
richest  black;  there  were  quantities  of  it; 
and  his  moustache  and  whiskers  gave  him  the 
look  of  a  Spanish  picture.  He  was  one  of 
those  persons  who,  let  you  put  them  in  abso- 
lute rags,  will  look  striking  and  well  dressed. 
Poor  Edward  Pomfret!  plain,  undersized, 
and  with  what  some  were  used  to  call  an  un- 
pleasant Toice,  what  chance  had  he  against 
such  a  rival?  I  was  fascinated  before  he 
spoke  again. 

^'  And  my  servant  not  arrived !  You  are 
quite  sure,  Mr.  Gray?''  exclaimed  he,  with 
an  expression  of  impatience.  ^^  What  can 
have  happened ...  and ...  Will  you  allow  me  to 
step  into  your  room  for  ten  minutes  to  collect 
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myself,  and   to  hear  exactly  how  matters 
are  ?" 

More  mystery  in  my  poor  quiet  room !  but, 

had  Mr.  Carew  asked  for  the  clothes  from  my 

back,he  must  have  had  them.     So,  hoping  my 

sbter  would  not  be  out  on  the  stairs,  and  quite 

ill,  I  declare,  with  one  event  coming  so  close 

on  the  heels  of  another,  I  led  the  way.     He 

threw  himself  on  my  sofa,  entirely  lost  in  his 

own  thoughts,  it  seemed;  then  starting  up, 

"But  how  is  Grace  ?*'  he  exclaimed  violently : 

"  Will  she  see  me  ?  Will  you  go  first  and  say 

I  am  here  ?    I  must  tell  her  myself  how  these 

dreadful  mistakes  have  happened.. .Let  it  be 

got  over... This  comes  of  trusting  any  living 

creature.   The  very  shock  which  I  waited  one 

day  at  Frankfort  to  avoid  !" 

"  How  would  it  be,*'  ventured  I,  "  if  you 
deferred  appearing  till  to-morrow?  I  could 
go,  perhaps,  and   prepare  matters  a  little. 
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Mrs.  Pomfret  is  seriously  ilL  You  will  find 
her  painfully  changed ;  and  dear  Grace's  spnti 
are  not  high,  as  yon  will  well  conocne. 
Will  it  be  wise  to  burst  in  upon  them  so 
suddenly  ?" 

"  But  I  cannot  bear  to  wait,  I  tell  yon  T 
was  his  vehement  replj,  with  that  splendid 
hair  streaming  to  and  fro,  in  the  impabfiwe 
of  his  gesture.  "  You  have  no  idea  d  mj 
position  with  respect  to  Miss  Pomfiret" 

"  I  think,  sir,''  said  I,  "  I  have.     We  aie 
old  family  connexions — ^my  sister  and  / .». 
believe  the  only  ones  acquainted  with  dea/ 
Grace's  prospects." 

"  And  where,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  ^• 
Pomfret?  Has  A^  not  written ?  No?  ^f^ 
a  wretch  I  must  have  seemed  to  you  all !  w 
go  !  for  God's  sake ;  and  as  soon  as  you  can 
speak  with  Grace  alone,  tell  her  I  am  2i^^  ^ 
make  everything  clear,  to  ask  her  pardon 
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But  do  not  terrify  any  one  !  I  would  wait 
all  night  rather.  Let  her  be  alone  !  What 
can  that  sooandrel  have  done  with  himself?" 
and  up  and  down  the  room  Carew  paced, 
lashing  himself  willingly,  I  thought,  into  a 
rage ;  to  escape,  who  knows  ?  from  less  agree- 
able sensations. 

I  have  had  many  delicate  commissions  in 
my  life,  but  few  that  have  puzzled  me  as 
much  as  this.     I  was  sure,  while'*  going  the 
step  or  two  from  my  door  to  the  sitting-room 
where  I  had  left  Grace  and  Helena,  that  I 
should  commit  some  sad  mistake.     Harriet 
was  on  the  landing.     "  Well,  brother,"  said 
she,  affecting  jocularity,    "  your   acquaint- 
ance is  increasing  with  a  yengeance !     Who 
was  that  rakish-looking  youth  I  saw  creeping 
oif  into  your  room  ten  minutes  ago,  sir? — the 
yerj  picture  of   one  of  those   men  in  the 
gambling-rooms  opposite,  or  my  name  is  not 
Gray. — Come,  who  was  it  ?" 
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^*  0,  stand  by,  Harriet !     Is  Grace  alone 
there  r 

**  Well,  Peter  Gray,  I  see  you  haye  no 
more  eonfidence  in  me  I — ^High  time  to  take 
some  remedy  !*'  I  broshed  past  her,  for  I  had 
no  leisure  for  her  toachiness  then  ;  and  w«t 
in.  Grace  vhis  alone,  leaning  her  head  against 
the  comer  of  the  sofa,  with  an  intense  dejec- 
tion  of  attitude  which  touched  my  very  heart. 
I  made  some  small  noise  on  purpose  to  arrest 
her  attention.  It  was  useless.  She  was  deep 
in  reverie.  I  heard  her  say,  **  Should  I  not 
have  given  it  to  her  ?" 

I  went  nearer  and  coaghed ;  for  I  dreaded 
lest  my  impatient  lover  should  take  matters 
into  his  own  hands,  and  come  after  me  with* 
out  a  "  By  your  leave."  "  Grace,  dear  P'  th^ 
said  I,  gently. 

**  O no,  indeed,  I  am  qnite  at  peace— 

quite Cousin  Gray,  is  that  you,  and  are  you 

come  back  to  take  me  out  ?  Thank  you — but 
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indeed  I  cannot  walk  this  evening.  A  little 
quietness " 

"  Yes,  dear,  yes,  by  all  means  ! but  is 

there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you,  Grace,  love  ? 
Suppose  you  were  to  wish  a  wish  now,  what 
would  it  be?" 

**  Rest,  dear  Cousin,*'  replied  she,  looking 
up  with  a  piteous  face,  which  said,  "  Pray 
leave  me,''  as  plain  as  tongue  could  speak. 

"  Truly,  love,  I  enter  into  that because 

you  are  too  weary  to  take  pleasure  in  any* 

thing  we  can  offer But  you  know,  darling, 

we  are  not  the  only  friends  you  have  in  the 
world ! — and  suppose  something  you  little  ex- 
pected were  to  be  told  you,  could  you  bear 
it,  think  you  ?" 

She  looked  at  me  again,  and  must  have 
seen  every  muscle  of  my  face  working — 
'^  0,  Cousin !"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up, 
'^  if  you  have  some  news,  do  not  mind  how 
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you  tell  me;  but   I  cannot    bear   sjxspesise 
now.    My  reason  can  endnre  little  moce  !.^.. 

What  is  it from  Italy  ? a  letter " 

^^  A  friend/'  I  cried,  for  I  heard  a  sooad 
of  feet  in  the  passage  which  quite  upset  se 

She  stared  at  me,  rose  from  the   so&, 

and  tottered  forward  a  few  paoes scarodj 

conscious  that  we  were  no  longer  the  obIj 
two  in  the  room  !  Something  b^we^i  a 
scream  and  a  sob  I  heard;  and  I  saw  Carew's 
arms  round  her,  and  I  know  not  how  I 
escaped.  There  was  more  than  the  ecstasy 
of  joy  iu  that  meeting ! -^  and  the  ereat 
which  beyond  every  thing  else  I  should  have 
desired  as  a  cordial  for  all  of  us  now 
appeared  almost  fearful,  though  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  explain  why.  "  Harriet  !**  ex- 
claimed I,  nearly  knocking  down  my  sister 
who  was  advancing  eagerly,  with  my  two 
spread  hands  to  keep  her  back.     ^^  You  can't 
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go  in !  Yoa  most  not^  yoa  shall  not !  Who 
do  you  fancy  is  there?  The  gentleman  you 
aaw ! — ^Mr.  Carew  !" 

This  abrupt  disclosure  was  too  much  for 
my  sister  :  and  I  had  to  hold  her  on  the 
staircase,  expecting  every  instant  she  would 
have  a  fit.  A  waiter  was  flying  past  on  some 
business  connected  with  the  new  comer's 
lodgment,  and  I  got  him  to  bring  the  kind 
creature  some  water;  but  she  shook  and 
wept,  and  squeezed  both  my  hands,  and  said 
nothing  for  ten  minutes,  at  least.  It  was 
with  difficulty  I  got  her  to  my  sofa :  it  was 
many  minutes  more,  ere  she  could  even  utter 
the  commonest  ejaculations, — "  Thank  God  ! 
at  last !     And  so  that  is  he ! — Well,  and  a 

splendid  looking  man ! And  what  did  he 

say  for  himself?     0  sweet  Grace !     And  how 

did  she  bear  it  ? How  did  you  come  in  for 

it,  Peter  Gray  ?     I  noticed  his  wild  eyes  ! — 
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bat  a  handsomer  youth  I  never  beheld ; 
I  heard  the  tones  of  his  voice,  as  he  siH 
*  This  way  V — ^And  how  enchanted  her  desr 
mother  will  be !  And  when  will  they  be 
married  ?— Not  before  ConsinPomfret comes' 
— ^Plague  take  everything  ! — People  are  per 
petually  out  of  the  way,  when  they  should 
be  here ;  I  protest  I  can't  bear  the  thooghts 
of  it !"  —  By  this,  I  saw  that  Harriet  ww 
coming  round. 

"  Never  was  any  one's  coming  nKW* 
needed,"  continued  she,  brightening.  ^  ^^ 
I  hope  he  can  give  a  proper  account  of  ^ois^ 
self!  But  Grace  must  not  be  silly!  How 
did  slie  bear  it  ?    Did  not  I  hear  her  scream! 

Should  I  just  go  and  tap  at  the  door. ''^^ 

no ! only  one  wants  to  be  doing  sometiiV 

at  such  times!  Did  I  not  always  say  ^ 
would  come  back  ?  Did  I  not  always  bid  ber 
keep  up  her  spirits  ?     But  had  I  been  M 
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I  must  have  gone  in  myself  at  once !  I  could 
not  have  waited !  And  he  should  have  sent  for 
me— -women  always  manage  such  things  more 
delicately  than  men,  and  I  am  sure  no  one 
loves  dear  Grace,  half  so  well  as  I ! —  Should 
I  go,  and  just  be  breaking  it  by  degrees  to 
her  mother,  if  she  is  awake  ? — You  think  not ! 
What  can  I  do?  0,  Peter  !  Peter!  I  hardly 
know  how  to  bear  it,  I  am  so  happy !" 

"  There's  the  letter  to  Amy,  to  finish.  How 
glad  she  will  be  ?" 

"  As  if  I  could  write  now,  to  her  or  any- 
body else !  Amy,  indeed !  What  right  has  she 
to  be  glad  ?  — ^It  is  not  so  long  since  she  was 
too  thankful  for  Grace's  notice!  And  now 
she  is  to  be  treated  like  a  person  of  conse* 

quence But  I  think  I  ought  at  least  to 

knock  at  Madame  Doubravieff's  door,  and 
tell  her,  why  we  hope  she  will  not  call  this 
evening— ought  I  not  ?" 
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I  was  obliged  to  damp  this  proposal^  loo. 
Mademoiselle  Poniieiiii  had  been ;  and  die 
Rmsian  lady  was  hardly  likely  to  pay  a  «^t- 
rate  visit  on  tiie  same  eTenkig.  ^*  If  yoa  mail 
tell  somebody/'  said  I — always  a  blomlerer— 
^*  there's  Mademoiselle." 

^  Thank  yon,  Peter  Crray !"  was  the  re- 
joinder ;  *^  ikavk  yon  Tery  kindly !     No,  air. 
I'll  leave  tiiat  to  yon,  as  yon  seem  to  Ik 
having  all  the  confidences  jnst  now !     But, 
poor  dear  souls !  bless  them ! — ^they  ha^ve  gol 
the  agitating  part  over  by  this  time ;  though 
I  sha'n't  be  myseK  for  a  week  to  conae !  Hev 
did  yon  happen  to  lig^t  on  Mr.  Oarew  ?    Did 
he  ask  for  yon  ?     I  would  have  given  a  hn- 
dred  pounds  to  have  seen  him  the  first !    And 
Mrs.  Drake  expected  to-monow!     What  a 
state  she  will  be  in,  when  she  hears  the  news ! 
And   the  Prince,  too!     Nay,  he  may  coiae 
and  go,  as  he  likes,  I  am  sure,  and  no  CHie 
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will  break  their  hearts ! Yes,  some  of 

those  who  have  looked  down  on  the  Pomfrets 
because  of  his  leaving  the  Charch,  will  have 
to  change  their  note  now,  or  I  am  grievously 
mistaken  !  Will  they  be  married  here,  or  in 
England  ?" 

Had  I  wished,  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  drop  one  single  word  of  misgiving.  Har- 
riet's security  was  always  that  of  a  child. 
And  it  kept  her  quiet  to  sit  imagining  how 
the  Biddlecombes  would  be  dashed  and  Sally 
Tyrwhitt  put  up  her  lip — and  how  that 
cowardly  Mrs.  De  la  Rue  would  not  know 
what  she  was  to  say  —  and  Lady  Kekea's 
wrath  —  "  Every  one  will  think  it  so  strange 
a  match  !  Peter,  you  don't  know,  because 
you  live  in  a  world  of  your  own,  how  the 
Pomfrets  are  thought  to  have  lost  themselves. 
Even  Armathwaite,  who  is  not  unreasonable, 
would  forget  himself,  about  them,  were  he 
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not  kept  in   order.  *  But    now *'  and  off 

she  went  at  fall  score,  into  the  world  of  cake 
and    gloves,   and   ringing    bells,    and   white 
favours,   laying  out  for   herself   the  laige^ 
share  of  trouble,  bustle,  and  sjmpathj,  sad 
coming  back  perpetually  to  the  old  wi^i — 
**  And  Cousin  Pomfret :  0,  if  Cousin  Pomfret 
were    only  back!"  —  Then  she   was    on  hef 
feet  to  order  tea :  which  I  proposed  we  two 
should  partake  of  quietly  where  she  sat. — 
**  Well,  yes  !*'• — acceded  she — "  I  do  belieie 
you   are    right;    but   I   can   hardly    repress 
my  impatience.     I    wonder  when    we    dull 
be  formally  introduced !  —  Hark  !    are  they 
singing  ?" 

No,  there  was  nothing  but  the  passing  at  a 
great  distance  of  a  few  people  singing  in 
parts.  I  threw  open  the  window.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  music ;  but  that  seemed  to 
me  very  sweet  and  grateful,  in  the  wound-up 
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State  we  were  in ;  and  though  I  can  hardly 
carry  tnnes  in  my  head,  shall  rememher  that 
as  long  as  I  live.  My  sister's  restlessness, 
too,  was  soothed  :  a  satisfaction.  By  its 
amount  only,  could  I  tell  what  her  anxiety 
had  been. 

Our  tea  was  now  brought  up ;  we  trifled 
with  it,  rather  than  despatched  it.  It  was 
getting  late ;  yet  that  oppressive  silence  in 
the  Pomfrets'  room  continued.  I  represented 
to  Harriet  how  much  they  must  have  to  say 
—might  have  to  explain  away ;  but  she  caught 
me  up. 

"  Explain  what,  pray  ?  Grace  is  not  like 
you  and  me,  a  jealous,  fldgetty  being ;  but  a 
woman  of  sense,  as  much  as  of  feeling.  Peo- 
ple can't  write  love-letters  when  they  have 
had  brain-fevers ;  (I  wonder  how  they  have 
managed  to  keep  that  beautiful  hair  of  his  ?) 
and  Grace  must  have  learned  by  this  time 

VOL.  III.  L 
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that  men  are  men,  affcer  all.  She  coold  not 
haTe  heha^ed  as  she  bas  done  if  she  was  sot 
going  to  indalge  in  a  qnanel.  Batlist^! 
that  is  a  sweet  tone. .  •  .going  to  stop  here, I 
▼ow.  A  compliment  to  dear  Grace— sent  hj 
The  Prince,  no  donbt.  O  !  ar,  you  may  take 
your  civilities  elsewhere." 

"Or  a  serenade,"  said.  I,  "  to  The  Poo- 
heim !" 

I  thought  Harriet  would  have  struck  lae, 
but,  for  all  that,  I  was  right.  A  beni^ 
young  (jerman  gentlemen,  who  are  aJ^ 
ready  to  club  together  on  such  occaaoi* 
struck  up  a  truly  beautiful  chorus  under  the 
window  of  her  rooms.  Poor  thijig  •  ^  *** 
ill  enough  disposed  that  night  to  enttfte'' 
any  compliments.  Ladies  have  alway«  q^ 
eyes ;  and  what  jQarriet  bad  seen,  Hel^a^l^ 
seen  also— -Carew.  And  think  you  not  tf^ 
she,  too,  was  struggling  with  herself-  ^' 
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should  he  burst  upon  them  at  that  yeiy  mo-* 
ment,  \i^hen  the  wound  had  been  opened ; 
when  she  had  talked  herself  back  into  the 
agony  she  had  endured  at  Milan,  on  being  in- 
formed  of  his  departure  ?  He  was  near  her— « 
but  how  near  her !— That  relic  of  her  beloved 
sister  was  powerless,  for  the  moment,  as  an 
amulet.  She  had  thrown  herself  down  on 
the  sofa,  in  feeling  little  less  desolate  than  on 
that  fearful  OTening  in  Venice,  when  we  first 
met  her — ^unable  to  allow  for  a  character,  so 
different  from  her  own  as  Grace's,  and  wounded 
by  its  reserve.  SeK-sacrifice,  by  absorbing 
all  the  energies,  is  apt  to  blind  persons  to  the 
possibility  of  a  like  virtue  in  others.  Grace 
was  to  her  the  cold,  haughty,  disdainful 
English  woman  —  and  now  her  triumphant 
rival.  She  had  heard  the  sound  of  his  foot 
on  the  stair— 'lover^like,  and  impatient^ — ^not 
for  her !    He  was,  perhaps,  at  that  very  in- 
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stanty  receiying  absolution  for  that  wandeiisg 
of  bis  bearty  whicb  she  had  rerealed;  for 
Helena,  strong  as  she   was  in  some  things, 
knew  that,  were  she  Grace^  she  could  forgiw 
Carew*s  inconstancy.    And  then  the  misenUe 
mockery  of  tbe  compliment  she  was  to  roose 
herself  up  to  receive  ! — ^the  fevourite  of  d» 
Public  was  to  be  thankful^  forsooth,  tot  d» 
serenade : — she  could  not  be  excused  froffl 
showing  herself,  and,  with  timid .  gestures  of 
unwortbiness  and  gratitude,  acknowledging 
tbe  discordant  flattery.  "Aye !"  she  exdai^^ 
bitterly,   "and  this  is  our  life— forgotten, 
neglected,  persecuted  so  long  as  the  worM 
wills ;  forced  to  tear  from  our  hearts  the  sole 
affection  whicb  makes  existence  worth  h^vJigl 
and  then  to  be  humble,  and  grateful  at  Uie 
selfish  pleasure  of   selfish  men.     Yet  she 
thinks  she  has  known  unbappiness !"   ^ 
with  these  words  were  mingled  the  cheers  aDo 
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the  plaudits  of  the  singers  beneath,  whose  tri- 
bute had  now  attracted  a  good  many  of  the  even- 
ing stragglers  of  Ems.  I  am  much  mistaken,  if, 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  these,  I  did  not 
see  Golstein,  in  the  same  shabby  dress  he  had 
worn  the  night  I  had  surprised  him  tampering 
with  his  poor,  foolish  wife.  To  keep  Harriet 
quiet  —  since  Carew*s  arrival  had  rendered 
concealment  no  longer  necessary — ^I  now  re- 
lated to  her  that  incident,  followed  by  Made* 
moiselle's  confession. 

It  was  quite  successful,  as  giving  her  mind 
immediate  and  indignant  occupation.  But  it 
was  hard  to  rein  Harriet  in.  "  What  people 
have  we  been  harbouring !  The  idiot !  the 
bad  creature !  and  in  my  cloak  and  bonnet, 
too !  Spread  scandals  about  Mr.  Carew,  in- 
deed !  As  for  the  other  party,  what  she  may 
he  capable  of,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
(There  goes  another  cheer  of  those  singers !) 
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Bat  with  regard  to  Mad^nokeHe,  as  she  dii 
berselfy  she  should  be  made  an  example  d: 
both.     And  if  you  won%  Peter  Gray,  1 131 

do  it  myself. and  tell  the  whole  to  Mr.O 

rew,  every  word  of  it,  aa  soon  as  I  am  weD 
enough  acquainted  with  hinu  If  these  be 
your  foreign  women,  I  am  delighted  to  k 
old^&shioned  English Well,  tbank  good- 
ness, I  never  could  bear  her,  from  the  M 
moment  I  saw  her.  Had  I  the  orderiii^<^i^ 
she  should  troop  this  very  night  lAe  ^ 
like !  0 !  Peter,'  you  cannot  conc^e  tie 
uneasiness  that  creature  has  given  me !" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  see  there  is  no  m»- 
chief  done." 

"  Who  could  answer  for  that  ?  Whobio^ 
the  mischief  the  two  may  not  attempt  jet? 
We  are  not  safe  in  our  beds.    And  Ae  fflttmg 
by  Mrs.  Pomfret  at  that  very  moment'  Peter 
Gray,  I  cannot  answer  it  to  my  coDScieooe  t(f 
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permit  it,  with  all  those  rings  lying  ahout. 
Andy  probably,  the  lovers  have  never  thought 
of  as,  and  will  fancy  it  queer  if  we  don't 
go  in/* 

How  I  wished  I  had  never  told  Harriet !  I 
seemed  plunging  from  one  scrape  into  another. 
She  would  now  no  longer  be  pacified;  but 
mnst  go  and  sympathize,  and  unmask  ^*  that 
Mademoiselle,  as  she  had  called  herself."  I  was 
at  my  wits'  ends  how  to  hinder  her.  She  was 
on  her  feet,  full  of  good  reasons,  and  getting 
angrier  and  more  angry  every  moment,  when 
in  came  a  kellner  with  a  slip  of  paper. 

"From  Grace!"  she  exclaimed  eagerly. 
"  *  Dear  Harriet,' "  she  read  aloud,  "  *  you 
know  who  is  come.  Forgive  me— we  have  so 
much  to  say — ^if  I  ask  you  to  excuse  us  to- 
night ;  I  know  you  vriU  be  kind  enough. 
Mamma's  love;  she  has  borne  the  surprise 
wonderfully.    My  kindest  love  to  Cousin  Gray. 

"  *  Your  own  Grace.' " 
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I  was  appreheiisiye ;  bot  the  needle  is  not 
truer  to  the  loadstone  than  Harriet  to  kcr 
darling.  "Excuse  the  deargirl?— it wouldkre 

been  highly  indelicate  to  have  broken  in  tpoi 
them ;  nor  could  I  have  thought  of  sad  * 
thing  !    Always  so  thoughtful  of  ereiy  one 

Much  to  say  ! Well  can  I  believe  it!  And 

80,  Peter,  as  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  dose  my 
eyes  for  hours,  I  will  go  and  write  a  letter  to 
England." 

"To  Barbara  Risdon " 

"  To  her,  indeed !    I  question  whether  she 
can  read  anything  but  a  receipt.     No,  torn 
you,  Peter.    Nor  to  the  Biddlecombes,  the; 
don't  deserve  it ;   but  their  malicious  tongues 
are  on  the  edge  of  a  downfall,  I  ho/»  asd 
trust.     Meanwhile,  do  you  go  to  bed,  »>«' 
get  a  good  night's  sleep ;  you  look  quite  fue. 
And  Mrs.  Pomfret  bore  it  well !  0 !  a^  '^ 
be  right  now."     And,  saying  this  seTenJ 
times  over,  my  sister  left  the  room. 
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I  looked  out  into  the  street,  but  the  serena- 
ders  were  gone ;  and,  guessing  a  little  more 
than  Harriet,  and  willmg,  with  her,  to  tell 
myself  that  all  was  going  well,  I  believe  that 
the  last  words  on  my  lips  that  night  were, 
"  Poor  Helena !" 


L  5 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  FINE  LADY'S  PLAYTELLOW. 


I  shall  die,  (o*  at  least  be  exoeedmgly  nek,! 

The  Fudge  Famfy  i^  P^ 


According  to  Dr.  Watts,  it  was  ''ti^  ^ 
of  the  sluggard"  which  told  dreams;  ^ 
truly  despicable,  I  have  always  thought,  aie 
the  persons  who  lay  stress  on  such  things 
when,  possibly,  it  is  only  a  pork-cb^P  i^^ 
some  a  lobster,)  which  makes  the  diffei«^ 
between  the  headsman  and  the  block,  or » 
journey  through  FaSry-land,  on  baw  »*** 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  &s^xiAaaoes  ^ 
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underwent  that  night— what  with  Ghrace,  and 
her  affairs,  and  the  poor  German  singer,  whom 
I  had  thought  some  little  of,  and  that  fine- 
looking  youth enough  that  I  woke,  calling 

to  Croft — ^hundreds  of  miles  away — "  Is  my 
mourning  ready  ?"  and  that  when  I  met  my 
sister  in  the  morning,  she  was  more  ready  to 
remark  on  my  pale  looks  and  swelled  eyes 
than  on  the  previous  evening. 

As  for  her,  she  was  full  of  news.  Queen 
Mab  had  been  with  others  besides  myself  that 
night.  The  appearance  of  Golstein  had  not 
been  altogether  fortuitous.  It  seemed  that 
Mademoiselle  was  missing ;  and  they  were  not 
to  expect  to  see  her  again,  by  a  note  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Pomfret,  which  acquainted  that  lady 
that  **  she  was  one  of  the  most  wretched  of 
women ;  that  she  had  resolved  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  friend  she  had  so  often  spoken 
of,  whom  she  had  at  last  found ;    that,   to 
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escape  advice  or  remonstraDoe,  she  bad  de- 
cided on  this  secret  departure ;  that  she  koev 
she  was  doomed  to  utter  misery,  if  0&I7  for 
thus  ungratefully  leaTing*  friends  who  hid 
protected  her  so  kindlj ;  but  she  could  loc 
help  it :  it  was  her  fate.  Thej  wonld  bear  of 
her  no  more/* 

**  A  good  riddance/'  was  the  natural  coid- 
ment.  *^  Let  her  go  and  plot  somewh^i^  dse. 
A  shocking  lot  she  has  before  her,  I  should 
saj.  But  Mrs.  Pomfret  won't  miss  her  modi, 
and  dear  Grace  not  at  all.  How  should  die, 
now  that  he  is  here  ?" 

**  You  have  seen  her  ?" 

^' No— but  him  I  have.. ..introduced  mjself 
this  morning,  for  we  women  were  all  disturbed 
betimes  by  this  news.  So  when  I  ascertained 
that  the  creature  had  taken  nothing  which 
was  not  her  own,  I  put  on  my  bonnet,  and 
strolled  up  and  down  the  promenade  for  sd 
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hour ;  and  I  saw  Madame  Doabravieff  and  the 
Porzheim  drive  oflf  somewhere  or  other,  with 
the   imperials — 0,  to  Wiesbaden,  I  should 
not  wonder.     A  heavenlj  morning  it  was. 
And  then  he  came  out,  and  I  made  mj  best 
curtsey,  and  said,  ^  You'll  pardon  the  liberty, 
Mr.  Carew,  but  my  name  is  Gray  !  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  quite  recovered.'    The  sweetest 
smile  \iQ  has  that  ever  man  had,  and  the 
sweetest  voice.     He  was  pleased  to  say  he 
knew  us  both  very  well,  (only  think  of  Grace 
choosing  such  subjects  for  her  letters,  Peter,); 
and  so  he  came  and  walked  beside  me,  and," 
nodding,  ^^  we  had  some  very  confidential  talk 
— ^very." 
^^  Does  he  seem  in  good  spirits  ?" 
^^  Very  much  shocked  at  the  alteration  in 
Mrs.  Pomfret.     Did  you  think  it  so  striking  ? 
And  how  he  spoke  of  them  all !  Sees  through 
Amy  Rose,  and  all  her  airs,  perfectly;  we 
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quite  agreed.  In  &ct,  he  seems  to  hxwe  mmk 
more  plain  sense  than  I  had  giren  faim  eredil 
for." 

^*  You  did  not  touch  on  The  Porzheiin,  I 
hoper 

'^  Never  you  mind.  No  cause  for  anxie^ 
there.  He  appears  anxious,  too^  about  his 
servant ;  who,  he  fears,  must  hare  come  by 
some  accident,  as  the  luggage  arrired  last 
night  from  Coblenz,  but  not  him.  He  if 
sending  down  to-day  to  inquire.  How  eoa- 
siderate !" 

''  And  The  Prince--did  he  ask  about  The 
Prince  r 

^^  We  quite  understand  each  other,  Peter, 
and  that  must  suflSce  yon.  And  he  has 
brought  me  such  a  beautiful  present  from 
Italy ;  see,  this  jewel.  It's  really  a  shame  to 
throw  away  such  fine  things  on  a  mere  scrag 
of  a  shadow  like  me :  and  I  can't  tell,  I  am 
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snre,  what  some  peq)le  may  not  find  to  say 
abont  it.  But  there's  Grace's  window  thrown 
np ;  it  is  time  to  go  in  and  see  after  break- 
fast." 

Harriet's  hilarity  cheered  me,  bnt  the  effect 

was  not  very  long-liyed.     Mrs.  Pomfret  was 

a  little  exhausted,  had  had  a  yery  bad  night, 

and  had  taken,  it  seemed,  the  defection  of 

Mademoiselle  yery  much  to  heart.     Grace 

looked  weary,  too ;  not  her  best.     I  should 

haye  liked  more  of  youthful  bloom  so  near 

that  glorious-looking  man,  her  loyer.   Harriet 

could  neyer  admire  him  enough,  and  I  neyer 

beard  her  go  such  lengths  in  openly  flattering 

any  man.     Between  him  and  Grace,  her  head 

went  like  a  mandarin,  and  her  poor  dear  face 

was  in  a  perfect  blaze  with  satisfaction — and 

the  morning  wind. 

Carew  spoke  to  her  eyen  gaily ;   called  her 
'^Cousin    Harriet,"    and    other    acceptable 
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names.  Bat  I  could  not  regard  the  scene 
with  so  mnch  complacency.  For  a  long  time 
Grace  had  been  as  dear  to  me  as  a  daughter. 
Since  her  father  had  left  her,  I  had  filled  his 
place ;  been  readj  to  help  her  in  her  little 
troubles,  and  been  preferred,  I  may  saj,  as 
counsellor  more  than  once.  Well — ^it  was 
very  selfish— -but  to  know  that  this  was  all 
oyer  and  done,  and  that  from  that  moment 
forward,  a  restraining  influence  must  narrow 
that  sweet  confidence,  was  not  very  agreeable 
to  a  man  like  me,  who  is  solitary,  and  likes 
few  people.  Could  I  avoid  feeling  my  own 
disadvantages,  with  that  handsome,  rich  youth 
beside  me,  speaking  every  language,  and  who 
had  seen  and  read  and  felt  enough  to  turn  the 
wits  of  any  dozen  women  ?  I  do  not  think  I 
had  served  Grace  for  my  own  sake,  but  I  felt 
the  chance  of  the  change  more  than  I  had 
anticipated,  and  had  not  much  to  say. 
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I  say  "  the  chance,'* — because  to  me,  who 
have  not  watched  manj  lovers,  the  two  seemed 
far  from  that  entire  and  intimate  union  I  had 
expected.     Mj  regrets  made  me  watch  very 
closely.     Thej  were  too  polite  to  each  other; 
Grace  the  verj  least  in  the  world,  and  for 
that  only  occasion,  prudish.     To  be  sure,  I 
kept  saying  to  myself  that  times  had  changed ; 
that  in  my  year  of  happy  dreaming  I  had 
cared  far  too  little  for  appearances  and  cere- 
monies, heedless  who  was  by,  and  only  con- 
tent when  I  could  lavish  my  whole  heart's 
tenderness  by  word,  look,  and  sign — ^receiving 
nothing  less  in  return.     It  might  not  be  the 
most  elegant  mode  of  love-making,  but  it  was 
very  happy.     And  I  wanted  more  warmth — 
less  conversation — more  forgetfulness.    They 
were  too  civil  to  us— did  not  leave  us  out  at 
all ;  and  I  secretly  resolved  that,  thenceforth, 
since  such  was  their  mode,  we  would  only 
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join  tfaem  when  Mrs.  Pomfret  was  able  to 
appear. 

In  short,  I  was  low  that  morning;  and 
Harriet  declares,  more  than  onoe,  so  absent, 
as  to  seem  unpolite.  I  thonght  Carew  was 
talking  of  something  quite  different,  when  I 
was  aroused  by  his  saying— 

'^  And  so,  if  we  can  only  prevail  on  your 
dear  mother  to  make  the  effort,  we  will  all 
drive  down  to  Lahnstein,  and  I  wiU  take  a 
boat  and  go  down  to  Coblenz,  and  ascertain 
what  can  have  befallen  that  unlucky  creature 
of  mine.  It  is  a  comfort  that  Rose  is  not 
here.  How  he  would  prove  to  me  that  it  was 
all  my  own  fault !  Yet  I  can't  spare  Checco. 
You'll  drive  with  us,  won't  you.  Cousin 
Harriet?  My  carriage,  which  turned  up  last 
night,  holds  four,  and  is  very  easy." 

Harriet  was  ready  to  drive  to  Jericho  with 
him,  '^  if  he  did  not  prefer  a  t^te-d-t^ie.    The 
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house  will  be  quite  deserted  wheu  we  are  out, 
now  that. ..." 

A  look  from  Grace  checked  her.  The 
Porsheim  was  tabooed ;  so  also  Mademoiselle. 
Grace  was  so  certain  her  mother  would  be 
able  to  go,  that  I  feel  pretty  sure  Grace 
wished  it — ^wished  (could  it  be?)  to  avoid 
being  alone  with  Carew.  I  would  have  giyen 
worlds  to  know  what  had  passed  the  evening 
before.  And  dear  Mrs.  Pomfret  did  get  up 
out  of  bedy  and  with  effort,  dress ;  protesting 
that  she  felt  better,  only  she  had  wished  to 
spare  herself  a  little  that  first  morning ;  and 
that  the  air  would  be  the  very  thing  for  her. 
When  she  appeared,  I  was  shocked  at  her 
countenance,  which  I  had  not  seen  for  many 
days  in  a  bonnet.  Such  a  distressed,  drawn 
look!  I  took  SLarriet  aside,  and  communi- 
cated my  fears  that  the  little  excursion  might 
be  too  much  for  our  invalid:  but  she  was 
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that  day  so  exaberantly  happj  that,  die  re- 
sented the  bare  hint  of  such  a  caution.  So, 
after  mj  giving  her  a  hint,  to  restrict  her 
talkatiyenesSy  off  thej  droye,  leaying  me  in 
anything  bat  that  assured  state  of  mind  whidi 
was  desirable. 

The  Rhine  has  no  sweeter  yaUej  than  diat 
of  the  Lahn,  though  the  Ahr  be  more  £»• 
tastiCy  and  the  Moselle  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
the  Maine  more  pastorally  cheerful  and  an- 
tiqae-Iooking.     The  weather  was  lovely — one 
of  those  sammer  days,  when  there  is  life  in 
the  air,  and  the  spring  sights  and  sounds  have 
not  utterly  faded  and   become  silent.     The 
carriage  was  an  easy  one,  and  they  were  to 
drive  slowly,  for  Mrs.  Pomfret's  sake.     Dear 
lady !  she  seemed  to  sustain  even  that  g^ide 
motion  with  difficulty.      Her  lips    moved, 
though  no  sound  was  heard  —  as  if  she  was 
repeating  verses  to  herself ;  and  she  looked 
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about  her  with  the  languid  eye  of  one^  the 

days  of  whose  pleasure  are  few. 

**  Grace,  dear/'  at  length  she  said,  softly, 

**  how  beautiful  the  Five  Acres'  Lane  will  be 

looking  to-day,  if  they  have  such  weather  at 

home !" 

'^  That  lane  going  down  from  the  Park 

gates,  is  it  not?"  said  Carew.  "0,1  shall 
show  you  something  more  beautiful  than  that 
near  Carlewis  —  a  double  avenue  of  the  very 
oldest  elms  in  that  part  of  England.  And, 
by  the  way,  why  do  we  stay  at  Kms  ?^-or 
have  you  not  had  enough  of  travelling, 
Grace?" 

"  I  have  had  none  as  yet,  you  recollect," 
was  her  quiet  answer.  "  Harriet,  don't  look 
so  English  and  reproving  at  me.  But  I  am 
equally  ready  to  go  any  where.  Only,  just 
now,  I  doubt  the  comfort  of  being  in  England 
—for  some  of  us,  especially — ^while  my  father 
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18  on  his  joornej.     Dear  mother,  vonld  yot 
like  it  r 

Mrs.  Pomfret  was  silent.  Wbo  eoold  ex- 
pect she  should  be  reasonable  ?  And  sikoce 
in  a  woman  is  much.  Moreover,  as  if  R- 
bnking  herself,  she  began  to  exert  hetaed, 
and  to  talk  to  Walter  about  his  trarels — the 
music  he  had  heard. 

^  When  you  were  ill  at  Milan,"  said  she, 
^^  were  you  much  annoyed  by  street-sii^fiBg? 
Since  I  have  been  at  Ems,  and  not  strofig,  I 
have  been  sadly  haunted:    That  young  persoi 
in  the  house  with  us  is  very  considerate ;  but 
her  voice  is  so  penetrating !  and  I  am  ahnji 
so  thankful  when  she  departs  on  one  of  her 
tours.    She  goes  finally,  I  hope,  before  long ; 
and  so,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  *'  will 
some  others  among  us/' 

Harriet  heard  these  words  clearly.    Hie 
other  two  were  looking  different  ways ;  Gnoe 
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fixing  her  eyes  on  **  the  cheerful  Lahn," 
Carew  counting,  it  seemed,  the  terraces  in 
every  vineyard. 

*^  And  so  70U  have  had  enough  of  Art— • 

enough  of  music,  dear  Carew?"  continued 

Mrs.  Pomfret.     **  Did  I  not  say  it  would  be 

so,  when  you  went  out,  so  full  of  all  your 

romance  and  poetry?     Depend  on  it,  the 

world  is  less  unjust  than  people  at  your  age 

are  apt  to  think.    There  is  something  in  the 

publicity  of  the  lives  those  people  must  lead, 

which  must  end  in  the  total  destruction  of 

everything  like  delicacy.      They  may  have 

great  virtues,  I  will  concede;  but  they  are 

best  seen  from  a  distance.     Have  you  met 

with  one  you  could  make  a  friend  of?" 

"More  than  one,"  was  the  brief  reply. 
"  Why,  yonder  lady,"  pointing  to  Grace, 
^<  has  more  of  the  true  artist  temperament  than 
nmety-nine  hundredths  of  the  women  who 
paint  and  sing." 
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"And  so/'  interposed  Grace,  "has  Any 

Rose It  is  merely  a  question  of  edacaiti<»: 

and  so  long  as  people    of   cor  dass,  deo 
mamma,  keep  aloof  from  them,  so  long  viB 
it  be  so.    More  forbearance,   more  oompt- 
nionship— K)r  else  one  had  better  join  at  ooee 
with  the  sectarians  who  denonnce  all  »Ki 
gifts  as  sinfal  and  ensnaring.     Hiink  of  tk 
charity  of  those  people— -the  poor   fiunilies 
sustained  by  the  women ;  think  of  their  gene- 
rosity —  their  self-denial  —  and  then  of  yoor 
common-place,  insolent  people  of  wealth." 

"  Mrs.  Drake,  for  instance,"  put  in  Harriet ; 
"  that  lady  at  Coblenz,  Grace.** 

**  I  ha^e  not  forgotten  her,  Harriet,  dear. 
I  was  thinking  of  her  at  that  very  moment 
There  is  some  one  in  the  carriage  I  have  been 
watching  creeping  up  the  hill,  for  the  last  ten 
minutes,  in  true  Drake  colours,  white  and 
crimson.     Nay,  I  verily  believe  it  is  her  very 
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self,  by  the  way  in  which  she  holds  her  glass 
to  her  eye." 

"  I  wonder  at  you,  Grace ! "  exclaimed 
Harriet,  who  twisted  her  neck  to  take  an  ob- 
servation. "  But  it  is  very  like  her ;  and  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  a  being  that  is  she  has 
got  stuck  by  her  side.  No  Englishman,  I 
am  sure ;  but  no  gentleman,  or  I  give  up." 

But  Harriet  was  cut  short  by  a  loud  ex- 
clamation from  Carew,  who  had  followed  her 
example,  and  looked  out  backwards  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barouche,  not  from  want  of 
thought. 

"  Why,  there  the  fellow  is !  What  can  he 
have  the  insolence  to  mean  ?  Will  you  stop 
the  carriage?  I  must  speak  to  him.  It  is  my 
servant;  Checco!" 

Indeed  it  was  so.  Little  dreaming  of  the 
rencontre  about  to  befall  him,  and  with  his 
mouth  that  instant  full  of  some  delicate  fare 
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or  other,  which  that  delicate  ladj  had  pro- 
yided  against  the  fatigoes  of  the  way,  wis 
that  worthy,— ensconced  by  the  side  of  the 
Queen  of  Kedgeley ! 

She,  too,  seemed  most  blandly  oontrat :  vtf 
talking  and  waving  her  hand,  charmed  witk 
herself  and  the  distinguished  foreigner  who 
sate  at  her  right  hand.  Never  had  she  bees 
so  complimented  on  her  Italian  before ! 

I  should  like  to  have  witnessed  that  sceane. 
The  carriages  were  by  this  time  close  to  ead 
other;  and  Carew's  angry  voice,  calling  ob 
Mrs.  Drake's  to  stop,  had  been  followed  by  his 
alighting,  so  that  for  an  instant  he*  was  not 
seen. 

'^What  are  these  persons?"  inquired  the 
great  lady,  in  her  most  magnificeot  drawL 
^'  What  do  they  want  ?  to  change  horses  with 
mine? — I  never  permit  it.  Drive  on!  TeD 
them  to  drive  on." 
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How  are  yon,  ma'am?"  said  Harriet, 
whom  fear  of  death  itself  could  not  have 
kept  still.  "  How  do  yon  do,  Mrs,  Drake  ?" 
while  in  the  great  lady's  other  ear  sonnded 
notes  still  less  sweet. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  my  seeing  my 
serrant  there  ?  Checco !  this  is  one  of  your 
impudent  tricks !" 

"0,  Signer!"  screamed  the  man,  with  a 
thousand  expletives  and  names  of  saints,  or, 
as  Harriet  expressed  it, — as  if  a  ham-yard 
had  been  let  loose ; — "  do  not  heat  me !  She 
would  have  me — I  refused  three  times  to  wait 
for  her ! — she  will  tell  you  so.  Who  could 
resist?  I  will  never,  never  do  so  again.  I 
will  confess  to  you  all — and  about  the  bor- 
rowed clothes — and  tell  you  what  I  have  dis- 
covered about  La  Troja " 

"  Hold  your  tongue !"  shouted  Walter,  "and 
come  down  from  that  carriage — I  am  truly 
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sorry,  madam,  to  deprive  yon  of  yoar  com- 
panion, but  you  have  been  imposed  apott  by 
my  valet — ^Mr.  Carew's  valet." 

"  This  is  some  vulgar  trick !"  began  die 
irate  lady,  doing  smelling-bottle,  with  her 
face  of  most  seraphic  disgust. 

^'I  assure  you,  madam,  it  is  my  semst 
wearing  my  cloUies,"  replied  Carew,  whom 
the  utter  absurdity  of  the  scene  was  tempting 
into  an  entire  loss  of  self-command :  '^  bat  I 
promise  you  he  shall  severely  answer  for  it ;" 
and  a  new  flourish  of  his  cane  excited  the 
terrors  of  the  Venetian. 

"0,  Signer!"  cried  he,  dropping  on  his 
knees  in  the  dust,  "  have  mercy !  Yon  won't 
beat  poor  Checco,  who  nursed  you  ?  at  leut 
till  you  have  heard  him !  What  could  I  do! 
The  lady  spoke  to  me  first,  on  the  steamer, 
and  took  my  arm  without  my  asking;  and 
would  make  me  dine  with  her, — and  you  know 
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you  bade  me  keep  incognito — And  she  is  so 
helpless,  and  so  ignorant,  and   told   me  so 
many  stories  of  English  ladies  who  had  been 
cheated  by  foreign  gentlemen — ^and  I  thought 
the  Signor  wotild  never  forgive  me,  if  I  did 
not  protect  a  countrywoman  of  his — And  I 
sent  the  letter  from  Coblenz  that  very  evening, 
by  a  special  messenger — ^and  the  carriage  and 
the  boxes — and  I  have  only  taken  one  cravat 
to  wear,  for  mine  was  spoiled  with  the  oil 
from  the  steam-engine.     0,  Signor !"  kissing 
both  Walter's  hands,  with  a  sort  of  comic 
abasement  which  would  have  made  the  for- 
tune of  a  LeporellOy  "you  won't  beat  me, 
will  you  ?" 

Grace  and  her  mother  had  leaned  back  in 
her  carriage  at  the  opening  of  this  scene. 
Not  so  Harriet,  who  was  resolved  not  to  show 
quarter  to  the  Queen  of  Kedgeley,  and  sate 
erect,  to  see. 
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Ash-gray  that  ladj  became,  then  porpk, 
dien  blue ;  using  her  best  efforts  to  go  into  t 
fit  of  hysterics.  To  have  been  cheated  hj  a 
valet !  she  so  select !  and  to  hare  him  daioed 
in  presence  of  people  she  had  injured ! — tofiae 
her  travelling  companion,  kneeling,  blnhbeiiiif 
like  a  schoolboy,  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  for  her  grinning  man  and  maid  to  lee 
this  too: — and  to  have  the  sharp,  diverted 
eyes  of  that  audacioos  old  maid  bent  npoo 
her! 

What  great  lady  conld  endnre  snch  hoirois 
and  not  faint?  Alas!  Mrs.  Drake  wis  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark  of  a  true  fine  lady  bom! 
Oblivion  refused  to  aid  her.  One  must  htte 
been  sorry  for  any  person  a  grain  less  in- 
solent. 

Thrice  essayed  she  to  speak,  but  whom  was 
there  to  blame  ?  Then  she  lavished  every  in- 
jurious name  on  the  Venetian,  which  Harriet 
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heard,  and  wondered  where  so  fastidious  a 
person  could  have  come  by  some  of  her  ex- 
pressions.     She  declared — a  gush  of  tender- 
ness coming  over  her  as  she  thought  of  Mr. 
Drake,  the  distant,  and  Quarter-sessions  far  off ; 
that  **she  would  have  the  ragamuffin  before 
a  magistrate,  she  would :    that  it  had  been 
planned  amongst  us,  and  she  would  write  to 
the  papers  about  it,  that  very  day !" — observed 
(her  spirit  rising)  **  that  there  was  no  wonder 
that  persons  unused  to  such  company  could 
mistake  master  for  man,  but  that  she  knew 
against  whom  that  told :" — ^and  finally,  trans- 
ported by  my  sister's  earnest  attention,  into 
fairly  shaking  her  fist  at  Harriet,  ordered  her 
carriage  to  be  turned.     "  No  respectable  per- 
son's person  or  property  was  safe  at  Ems — 
(she  would  write  that  in  all  the  Travellers' 
Books.)   She  would  return  to  Coblenz,  where 
there  were  people  able  to  protect  her  from 
outrage !" 
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and  his  Gennan  wife  get  on.  They  were  with 
us  six  weeks  ^  and,  between  his  own  old 
habits  and  his  new  foreign  tongues,  he  is  now 
totally  unintelligible.  He  has  grown  yery  £sit. 
*'  I  am  glad,  sincerely  glad,  that  the 
Carews  get  on  so  well.  That  her  banishment 
to  Coventry  would  not  last  three  months,  a 
child  must  have  foreseen : — who  know  how 
the  English  deal  with  persons  having  eleven 
thousand  a  year,  even  though  they  do  marry 
actresses ;  and  she  is  full  of  noble  feelings ; 
though  one  of  those  rather  exhausting  persons, 
I  fancy,  whose  society  would  fatigue  rather 
than  interest  me !  Did  I  tell  you  how  she 
had  put  up  a  very  simple  denkmahl  (monu- 
ment) to  her  sister,  in  the  churchyard  at 
Godesberg?  I  have  heard,  too,  of  fine  for- 
giving things  she  has  done  by  distant  rela- 
tions, and  even  by  those  who  maltreated  her. 
Grolstein's    wretched    wife    was    maintained 
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daring  her  long  illness,  and  buried  at  her  ex- 
pense. This  was  her  last  act  ere  quitting  her 
profession.  Her  way  of  conciliating  Harriet 
seems  to  have  been  at  once  thoughtful,  deli- 
cate, and  munificent.  I  wonder  whether  it 
would  give  her  pleasure  or  pain  to  hear  that 

her  old  tormentor.  Prince  Caspar ,  died 

at  Milan  a  few  weeks  since,  of  a  ruined  con- 
stitution. 

"  Is  it  really  true  what  Harriet  tells  Grace, 
with  more  than  Harriet's  usual  importance 
and  pride  in  those  she  loves,  that  you  are 
absolutely  turning  author?  Are  you  going 
to  write  tales  or  travels ; — or  counsels  to  new 
married  sisters?  my  saucy  child  insists  on 
my  adding,  with  her  dear  love.  Why  not  lay- 
sermons  ?  How  I  wish,  as  often  as  I  think 
over  the  past,  that  some  one  would  en- 
courage the  world,  neither  to  make  martyrs 
of  those  who  follow  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
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sciences,  nor  to  teach  them  to  look  for  com- 
pensations, save  in  their  own  quiet  minds. 
How  I  wish  some  one  would  ^ireach  the  re- 
conciliation  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  -vith  PRIVATE 
JUDGMENT.  Nay,  could  this  be  done,  with- 
out confession  and  egotism,  I  j^ould  recom- 
mend the  subject  to  no  on^,  save  to 

**  Tour  affectionate  and  faithful  relation, 

"  Charles  Pomfret.''  • 


THE  END. 
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preyailed  on  to  nUy,  her  friends  would  do 
well  to  prepare  themselyes  for  the  worst.  I 
suggested  change  of  place  —  Ems,  perhaps, 
was  too  relaxing — and  was  shortly  told  that 
the  sufferer  had  not  strength  to  bear  it ;  Miss 
Pomfiret  had  already  asked  the  question  :  Dr. 
—  had  conceiyed  it  his  duty  to  speak  openly 
to  her.  The  elder  lady  with  her  had  been  sadly 
terrified,  but  she  had  been  wonderful.    ^^  Yonr 

English  Ladies  are  always,"  said  he, and 

was  gone. 

I  had  thought  that  I  could  not  be  taken 
by  surprise,  but  had  been  all  wrong.  Enough 
of  my  feelings.  Carew  was  with  me  in  half 
an  hour  after  the  verdict  was  giyen ;  full,  as 
the  young  always  are,  of  suggestions.  He 
would  send  to  Coblenz  for  better  advice. 
At  least,  they  could  change  their  hotel.  It 
was  only  the  heat  of  the  weather  !  And  what 
right  had  that  solemn,  unfeeling  idiot  to  come 


to  chanje  at  that  time  of  life,  uTe  oar  opi- 
Dioos.  The  qoesdon  of  our  afiecttons  was 
long  ago  settled,  it  is  to  be  hoped." 

Mt  words  might  almost  have  hart  him,  by 
the  saddeo  rariatioD  of  his  features.  He  said 
Dotbinj;  more  aboat  Cousin  Fomfret,  bat 
Eiked  me  aboat  Amv  Roee's  marriage.  "  The; 
were  all  the  winter  at  Dimwood,  were  the; 
not,  Mr.  Gray  T     Is  there  DOt  a  brother  of 

Mrs.  Rose's have  I  dreamed,  only,  of  a 

coasio  of  Miss  Pomfret's,  who  wished  earnestly 
to  recommend  himself  to  her?" 

I  was  caations.  He  might  mean  Abel — 
he  might  mean  Edward. 

"  Who  is  there, "  sud  I,  in  Harriet's 
strain,  "  that  is  not  devoted  to  Grace  ?  She, 
at  least," — for  who  knew  bnt  he  might  be 
jealoas  ? — "  is  not  one  of  yonr  changers  !  save 
in  looks,  dear  girl — and  the  anxieties  of  the 
last  few  months  have  told  their  tale !" 
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enoagh  to  give  or  take  offence.  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret's  decline  was  rapid.  A  few  dajs  more, 
and  she  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed  at 
all.  We  could  think  and  speak  of  nothing 
else  hat  her.  Carew's  assidoitj  bonnd  him 
to  me  for  ever.  If  I  had  been  fancifal,  I 
could  have  imagined  that  he  fonad  a  positive 
pleasure  in  the  active  service  and  support  he 
showed  to  Grace.  No  brother  could  have 
been  more  tender,  more  thoughtful,  more  dis- 
regardful  of  his  own  ease,  more  anxioQS  to 
satisfy  the  slightest  fency  of  either  invalid  or 
watcher.  But  could  we  wonder  that  she 
seemed,  in  all  these  attentions,  only  to  fix  her 
mind  on  her  mother?  She  bore  np  with  a 
dignity  and  a  simple  piety  of  resignation 
which  reminded  ns  of  her  &ther;  and  the 
attendance  was  one  of  no  common  delicacy. 

Sweet  Mrs.  Pomfret's  original  nature  seemed 
to  return  more  and  more  —  the  mind  to  tran< 
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poor,  thin  fingers  would  weary  themselves 
with  tracing  for  faer  hasband.  "  A  few  lines 
every  day,"  she  said,  "  and  perhaps  I  may 
f^till  bring  it  to  an  end."  One  thing  touched 
us  sensibly.  She  seemed  most  anxious  to 
convince  every  one  —  to  have  it  pat  on 
record  —  that  her  illness  had  been  of  longer 
standing  than  any  of  her  friends  had 
dreamed. 

"  People  will  say,"  she  woald  add,  "  that 
it  has  been  accelerated  by  change  of  climate. 
This  is  all  that  distresses  me.  It  will  dis- 
tress yon,  my  dear,  for  him.  I  was  failing, 
indeed,  long  and  long  before  I  left  Dimwood." 
And  so  earnest  was  she  made  by  this  notion, 
that  she  also  made  the  labour  of  writing  to 
Jjady  Kelsea,  reminding  her  of  "  a  bad 
attack  "  three  years  before,  of  which  the  end 
was  fast  coming. 

Fast,  indeed ;  but  with  a  blessed  calmness. 


"  Helena !"  cried  he  ....  "  Mademoiselle 
Porzheim !" 

*'  The  same,"  was  her  answer,  vfith  a  de- 
sperate effort  at  the  indifferent  manner  of 
acqoaJQtanceship.  "  Here  are  some  flowers, 
and  some  peaches.  Doo't  t«ll  Mrs.  Pomfret 
I  brought  them:  she  does  not  like  singere. 
Can  the  physicians  do  nothing  for  her?  I 
just  wished  to  hear,  becanse  we  go,  finally, 
to-morrow." 

"Go....?  No,  1  fear  there  is  do  hope 
for  us,  and  that  we  shall  not  keep  her  many 
days  longer,"  replied  Walter,  struggling  for 
a  manner  to  meet  her  own.  "  But  she  suffers 
no  ptun,  and  will  be  pleased  with  the  flowers 
from  yon.  She  is  at  peace  with  every  one. 
One  more  ready  for  Heayen  never  left  this 
earth." 

"  0,  that  is  good  !  Bat  most  she  indeed  die?" 
"  I  fear  so.  But  are  you  going?  Whither?" 


worl'I — a  rememttnoce.  It  was  the  first  act 
of  kin'in«ss  eTer  done  by  me  —  the  odJt  one. 
Ncr,  people  are  kind  to  Ifl  Trojana,  the 
p-'-'.ic  fiiToarite.  Do  too  think  I  eiaiX  erer 
ciease  to  ferf  the  difference  ?  So,  as  yon  were 
Z'XkI  to  me,  may  God  be  good  to  yon,  and  all 
vLo  are  (lew  to  yoa '.  I  dull  find  meaoB  to 
b^ar  of  yoar  happiness." 

"*  Stay.  MadonoiseBe  Ponheim  —  Helena  ! 
1  entreat  yoa  !  I  cannot  part  thus  with  yoa  .' 
Litile,  little  do  yoa  know  how  anxiously  and 
eam^tly  1  baTe  thooght  of  yon !  thoogfa .... 
Can  anything  mote  be  done  for  yonr  protec- 
tion !  Hare  yoo  no  kindred  yon  can  call  to 
yoD  !     This  Russian  lady  is  kind,  bat  shoold 

she  prore  capiicioiis " 

"  It  will  be  no  new  experi«iee  to  me," 
$sid  Helena,  smiling,  with  ber  hand  on  the 
lock  of  the  door ;   **  Fafewell !" 

"XaT  —  fiw  Heaien's  sake! — this  is  too 
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which  the  English  girl's  face  responded,  "  for 
your  iDTalid;  but,  as  I  found  yonr  friend 
here,  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to  me.  When 
we  parted  at  Milan,  I  did  not  know  that  I 
owed  my  rescue  from  ruin  to  his  boonty ! 
This  was  all.  And  I  came  to  take  leave  of 
you,  and  bid  God  bless  yon  and  him !  I  leave 
for  Russia  to-morrow.  But  does  your  mother 
sleep  ?  Mine  never  closed  her  eyes  for  many, 
many  nights — I  sate  beside  her.  And  joa — 
do  yon  spare  yourself  ? — do  you  ever  take  rest  ?" 
"  There  will  be  time  for  rest  too  soon," 
said  Grace.  "  Thank  you  kindly,  Helena, 
and  bless  you !  I  do  not  mistake  your  mean- 
ing. I  shall  always  think  of  yon,  as  one  of 
the  noblest  beings  I  have  ever  known,  and 
who  toill  be  happy! — though  we  may  meet 
on  this  earth  no  more !  God  bless  you !  I 
most  return  to  my  charge !" 
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oo    AVr*  accoaat,  viiich  brought   od  Mr. 
R%K«'?.— or  die  uiiii^iEj  part  of  the  commiuii* 

Tjhz  pjctknuiL.  it  seemed,  had  tboo^ht  it 
w>e.  baTirj  seeded  Amv,  to  take  Abel's 
iililrs  *  ia  hand ;~ — the  poor  painter's  depres- 
S'.Q  as-:  bewil-iennent  hivini  increased  doring 
ziicir  j'-iirseT.  Pie  want  of  his  profession,  and 
-*Kr»c  liissrpouncecr,  had  onited  to  briDg'  him 
•I>.«~3,  Li  ^orr.  his  state  bad  been  one  cal- 
i-ila:^  ;j  iTjike  ererr  one  rery  oneasr.  It 
W-X5  bv  no  meoss  to  continDe.  No  one  was 
:»  be  allowed  to  be  onhappv  where  Mr,  Rose 
was  *  And  the  ranedr  was  to  be  thorongh- 
piia-r  and  permaDeot.  Abel  was  to  take  mito 
himself  a  wife — and,  what  was  more,  a  vi£e 
*3i  Mr.  Rose's  Gndiag. 

Eien  all  that    Grace  bore  on  her  mind, 
coold  not  pieTcnt  a  smile  at  this  odd  piece  of 
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"  Well,  to  be  sure !"  ^ 
bution,  "  this  is  a  marry i 
Monica  Tyrwhitt,  and  i 
Barbara  Risdon?  she  \ 
Peter  Gray,  what  think  j 

I  put  a  stop  to  this, 
joking  about  such  nonsei  • 
racter. 

"  And  is  there  no  more 
the  gentle  voice  of  the  ini  i 

Truly,  yes;    Rose  was 
never  let  the  grass  gro\ 
and  had  so  efficiently  bes : 
have  already  fixed  upon    I 
woman.  No  lack  of  maide  i 
It  had  been  decreed   tha: 
would  be  increased  by  a  wi 
and,  fortunately,  there  we 
of  painters'  daughters  to  t 

"  Cannot  you   fancy  1 


"  goiDg  ronnd,  on  prirate  Tiew!  Never  was 
there  man  who  ondeistood  the  business  part 
of  happineas  so  well  as  Rose  !     But  go  od." 

What  was  more,  tbe  Identical  maid  had 
tnrned  up; — not  so  tcij  unlike  Grace  in 
height  and  colour  of  hair,  and  whom  all  her 
family  professed  to  hare  been  wuting  for 
Abel,  and  no  one  else, — so  manj  brilliaut 
oflers  had  she  refosed!  She  had  a  positive 
Anglomania,  and  of  all  the  En^idunen  she  had 
ever  seen,  Abel  was  found  the  handsomest  and 
the  most  interesting !  Tbe  Rosea  would  stay 
at  Munich  to  bring  it  to  an  end ;  and  then  tbe 
pair  (Carew  guessed  oil  what  fonds)  were  to 
be  started  for  Italy  on  their  own  responsibility. 
She  was  well  able  to  take  care  of  him ! 

There  was,  of  conrae,  somethbg  for  every 
one  of  Ds  to  say  about  this  pleasant  event, 
which  Harriet,  with  a  seiewed-np  &ce,  pro- 
nonnced  to  be  "  a  Camily  relief."      Lonely 
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mere  looseniog  of  the  hands — a  qaiet  closing 
of  the  eyes  to  sleep.  Tbrougfaoat  all  her 
last  dajs,  Grace  was  admirable.  That  her 
anguish  at  the  prospect  of  parting  with  her 
mother,  when  she  was  alone,  was  terrible,  we 
knew;  but,  in  the  sick  chamber,  she  was  gentle, 
supporting,  almost  cbeerfol, — and  speaking 
freely  with  the  failing  invalid  of  their  ap- 
proaching separation.  The  cheerlessness  of 
death,  in  a  strange  land,  and  without  a  leave- 
taking  of  him  who  had  been  the  sofierer's 
companion  through  life,  seemed  absolutely  to 
disappear  before  the  onobtmsive  faith,  and 
the  religious  self-control  of  mother  and 
daughter.  "  No  scene,"  as  Harriet  asserted, 
"  had  ever  been  witnes)ted,  comparable  to  it." 
But  she,  good  soul,  impatient  always,  was 
wretched  that  Cousin  Fomfret  was  away.  It 
would  be  a  bitter  source  of  regret  to  him  all 
his  life  long.    Yet  who  was  to  blame  ? 


POMFRET 

One  day  she  burst  into  n 
excited  state.  "  Heavei 
Gray ! — ^he  may  get  here  j 
I  ran  to  you  before  I  dai 
Grace,  or  even  would  spei 
whether  the  bare  thougbl 
would  not  kill  the  poor  dea 
But  if  he  should  come— 
blessing !" 

The  cause  of  all  this 
packet  from   England,   wi 
Edward  Pomfret.    That  ex< 
might  have  known  our  de 
written  expressly  to  cheer  i 
ful  to  say  that  a  season  of  u 
had  enabled   him  to  effect 
seemed  not  far  from  hopel 
affairs;    that  to  complete 
which  Cousin  Pomfret   was 
which  was  brought  to  an  a 
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clasion,  a  meeting  between  the  two  was 
neces^arr — that  he  bad  written  to  Cousin 
Pomfret  nrgio*  this;  and  that  both  might 
posEiblr  aniTe  at  Ems  within  tee  days  after 
tfa<>  receipt  <^  bis  letter.  He  sent  loving 
messages  to  eTciy  one,  and  had  enclosed  a 
small  panel  from  Mis.  De  la  Rne.  (Harriet 
forbore  to  add,  a  letter  to  herself,  with  the 
PaJJingbary  postmark  I) 

"  And  now  CMnes,"  she  added,  "  what  is 
dis|;ii5ttDg '  Think  of  diat  woman,  Peter, 
setting  ap  to  preach  and  to  teach ! — And 
don't  excBse  it  to  me,  bj  nying  she  means 
well !  So  did  the  woman  that  npset  the 
candle  on  Mr.  Armathwaite's  stndy-table,  by 
«hi(^  he  was  neariy  bomt  in  his  bed.  That 
Mis.  Drake  has  set  her  on  !     ^e  owns  it." 

"  VThat  is  the  matter  now  T' 

"  A  letter,  Peter,  raooj^  to  stir  the  pa- 
ttence  of  a  saint!     Smb  has  been  told,  for- 
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the  dsT  I  dined  at  Mrs.  De  la  Rue's.)  They 
hare  heard,  with  coDcern  —  the  crocodiles ! — 
of  bef  bad  health ;  and  so,  lo  and  behold ! 
here  ther  send  her  a  heap  of  what  is  called 
good  books^Pioos  ends  of  people  of  their  owd 
peisusiMi! — Daager  to  Donbters  is  another; 
with  teits  marked  to  bit  Cousin  Pomfret 
haid.  I  can't  tell  joa  how  many  besides. 
Did  yon  erer  hear  of  anything  so  presamp- 
taoQs  ?  and  all,  they  set  op,  with  the  best  of 
motives." 

"  And  Consin  Pomfret  would  tell  you, 
would  he  not  ?  to  look  to  the  motive,  Hariiet, 
and  not  to  be  made  angry,  because  weak 
people  imagine  interference  is  duty.  Don't 
you  remember  his  saying,  that  the  charity 
which  could  not  embrace  the  uncharitable 
was  a  sort  of  selBshness  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.  And  I  differed  with  him 
entirely,  please  to  recollect.     To  hear  you 


1.    V-  -"  ~    *  T-^r^-~-^^-i^ — Co5=iD  Pomfret's 

"  I- .:" ----^  .r-L  ?■?!«■.  Tbe  Terr  tboagfat 
"--  "  'r  :»:-  -^TT  ^ -n  T :ji ire  b«it,  I  think, 
■■   — .-.    -  2-.- c-r-rz::j  s:-?."     Acd  with  that 

J-  '-::  a.  icr^Lmj  r-jf  <i  ssspCTse — k 
<r-  .;  -34rs  m  itn^Hi  lij?  i»i  death,  vhen 
I  "  ^.t;  5j  ziin*  It  —  E»*:x  caiTia?e  that 
ir-'n;  -..ic  lie  i«nBe  irztr  tiai  Unn'  made 
■E"  :---i.-'  je.;  rll  I  w^  lI  b«n  bliml.  Carew 
■*:*■=-.  i:"Ie  less  i^xics^lTca  the  look-out 
■::a.i  1  -tts.  As  i:t  Oate.  I  mi  OBlr  sav. 
-ce  x-is  ■w-hi'-jhtC  — iia»  fcer!  She  had 
rir-:e-i  ue  f£l  5:.:re  •:£  her  bubJ  on  sastain- 
3l;  u<£  fUt-'CLj:^  Mr  BC<ber:  aadBoeaithlr 
7>;<r:!;  jC'.'oIii.  ii««n  h  t*  sbt  aaxietks  of  her 
iva.  Ve  :nK:-u<f>]  to  sve  ber  cafantiess. 
BiC  :i:ie  ifvotI.  vr  bave  oftea,  all  of  ns, 
sui  iizo:*.  w:u  neUr  voiUi  the  effort.     The 


to  speak  of  it.  Then  there  was  dear 
Grace  to  watch.  We  believed  she  mast  sink, 
now  the  motive  for  bearing  np  was  over. 
But  let  no  one  measure  man's  or  woman's 
endurance!  So  still  was  tlie  dear  girl, 
that  some  must  have  accused  her  of  want  of 
feeling.  But,  again,  let  no  one  prescribe 
shows  and  manifestations  to  sorrow.  The 
wannth  of  attachment  she  displayed  to  a  pair 
of  creatures  as  old  and  unlovely  as  Harriet 
and  myself,  who  had  only  their  poor  love  to 
recommend  them,  was  enough  to  exempt 
her  from  any  sacfa  injurious  suppositions  ! 

Bat  we  became  anxious  lest  Carew  should 
find  her  demeanour  somewhat  inexplicable. 
Myself  he  had  stadioosly  avoided,  dnce  those 
innocent,  but  ill-placed  observations  of  mine, 
with  wbioh  the  reader  has  made  acquaintance. 
I  thought  be  was  afraid  of  Harriet ;  though 
no  one  could  be  kinder  than  he  to  her;  do 
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ever?    What  have  we  to 
comfort  each  other,  and 
other:  and  never,  never,  ag 

^^  Yes :  let  us  trust  in  eai 
but  it  must  be  in  deed,  no 
began,  so  I  will  end.     Ev 
in  the  world  would  saj  tl 
you  was  trust  carried  too 
indelicate,  unmaidenly.   I  ( 
do   you? — and,   I   am   goi 
further." 

She  felt  the  arm  of  the  sti 
in  hers  as  she  spoke.  '^  A 
said,  after  a  moment  in  w 
came. 

"  0  Grace !  you  know  tl 
my  life  to  save  yours  from  c 
to  do  you  the  slightest  pleasi 

"  I  never  doubted  your  gei 
believed  you  were  either  mod 

VOL.  III. 


■f  all  AelmigwiDter — bU  tlie  irearf  spring : 
vb«ii  adtlier  notioe  nor  answer  to  mj  letters 
caae ;  and  whea  I  conld  speak  to  nobody,  and 
«beB  I  ooald  ask  nobody  for  counsel.  Id  tbis 
I  am  fdllT  jastiBed.  Bot  I  most  go  deeper. 
We  most  hare  no  reserreB  with  each  otfaer 
BOW,  or  woe,  woe  npoD  as !  And  joa  most 
know  and  bdiere,  that  it  is  not  with  a  view 
of  obtuning  from  yon  mere  words  of  assn- 
lance,  tbat  I  most  ask  you — ^whatever  be  your 
generositT — wbetber  yoar  heart  be  not  some- 
tiling  dianged.  Walter;  tell  me  the  tnitfa." 
And  she  looked  fbll  into  his  Csoe  as  she  spoke. 

"  What  thoQ^ts,  my  own  Grace !  What 
a  qnestion !" 

"  Is  it  one  yon  have  DeTor  put  to  yoniself, 
Walter!  Hare  the  thonghts  never  occarrod 
to  yoQ?  Nay,  if  yoa  think  I  am  asking 
more  than  my  dne,  or  meaning  blame,  I 
most  have  done— bat  I  entreat  yon,  deal  by 


— n-as  .  -vmn-mm  jomiy. — wuHjoamw 
3  "Cm.  VilaE.  X  5s  faarfil  so  me  to 
s.,::'::,!^*  ^Qg:-  tm  3ir  -iiHiQC.  lae  void  ess- 
:•■(.  -r^  2?  wcwns  s — Shall  I  fpest  fa* 
'  -L  ••n  '  r  «▼"  :rac  ^e  aas  m  £us^  gharr 
I     ■  ir  :jiMcz  -Jsaa  I '     I?  it  poia    to«   W 

"":*■*  suaraL  sa  bmrbaz'usj'   sbe  re- 

'L>?  ^'-r:..  ia<.srnaBus  ^& — /cviw  tw  to  be 
»-   '.•.nrru  .e   if    li  imiiimi   <ir  wmHi^isiiBs  as 

-  ^5       Iss  l1  -iae  voR  xoifd.  is  iz  that 

y-.:..ui  ~  'at  joiMU.  31  a  tame  whiA 

"  '^  *-    ^diiui     ZHM^  ftAafs^  ■»<    ■■ 

w;r.i:>u«T'?r  'm  "Ae  BHCr««?  t»  pgafcui  nm- 
^.tMw^  w-w  :3B  Man  hdg  <fc— ggj  ?    la  love. 
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be  confidence :  and  you  are 
telling  me,  that  you  could  lov 
if  it  be  as  I  belieye,  than  in  £ 
the  delusion,  however  delici 
twixt  us  was  as  it  used  to  be 

"  Grace  !"  exclaimed  Can 
woman  like  you !" 

"  O  don't  say  so !  We  ar€ 
we  are  false  and  cruel  to  ea< 
it  so  great  a  merit  to  desire 
which  is  freely — ^wholly — ^gr 
gret  or  looking  back?  W 
rather  be  left  at  the  altar,  tha 
hand  one  finger  of  which  wa 
would  rather  have  one  sharp 

dull  misery  of  a  life  ! I  ent 

have  loved  me— speak  to  me 
the  whole  truth !" 

There  is  a  generosity  which 
light  round  its  possessor,  withi 
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wiudi  both  the  aetor  aad  the  object  affiame 
the  h»Mc  stature.    And  thus  we  perpetually 
read  of  sodden  eoayermons  of  gjnlty  people 
to  Tiitiie — of  truant  hearts  redaimed — of 
pretematund  foigiTeness.    It  may  be  tame 
and  proaaic — it  may  sink  both  lady  and  lor^ 
for  erer  in  Uie  eyes  of  those  who  wish  for 
hero  and  heroine, — ^if  I  say  that  this  great 
and  simpley  and  to  her  instinctiye,  nobleness 
of  Grace,  had  not  this  effect.    On  the  con* 
trary,  it  destroyed  in  Garew  all  power  to 
protest,  to  OTerstate  his  own  feelings.     He 
might  be,  he  was  ready  to  corse  the   day 
when  he  had  seen  Helena — he  might  feel — ^he 
did  feel   his    own    wretched  inferiority   to 
Grace :  but  denial  of  what  had  passed  in  his 
mind  was  impossible.     To  one  like  her  there 
was  no  lying,  by  so  little  as  the  motion  of  an 
eyelash!     Twice  he   endeavoured  to  shape 
some  reply  which  might  conciliate  truth  with 
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satisfaction  of  the  querist.  H 
shrank  into  nothing  — •  mi{ 
secured !  But  his  lips  woul 
At  length  he  faltered  out — 

"  Dear  Grace !  you  ask  w 
answer." 

'*  And  thus  is  it  that  all  ^ 
And  are  you  pained  with  i 
fear  my  feeling  pain  ?  Belie 
have  told  you  what  I  now 
when  we  first  met ;  but  for  1 
I  could  not  afflict  the  few  rei 
her  life  with  my  perplexitie 
search  too  curiously  for  her  e 
swered,  then !  You  could  lo^ 
than  me !" 

''  You  wish  me  to  tell  you 
lieve  r 

"  I  wish  ?"  repeated  she,  I 
pale,  "If  you  deny  it,  I  ^ 
now  and  for  ever." 
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"And  if if  not? *' 

"Why,  then — then,  too,  I  believe  yon; 
and  we  are  friends  for  life,  for  this  world  and 
the  world  beyond.  And  you  give  me  respect 
in  my  own  eyes,  by  proving  to  me  that  yoo 
do  not. . .  .Walter,  this  is  the  last  walk  we 
shall  ever  take  together." 

"  And  yon  are  taming  homeward  now. 
0,  do  not  be  so  peremptoiy,  Grace .'  Have 
some  mercy  upon  me,  since  yon  have  made 
me  suffer  so  terribly.  Give  me  time  to  prove 
to  you  how  wrong  you  are  in  this  severity. 
If...if...it  has  been  hot  a  dream,  a  fever- 
sieknesB,  forced  on  me  by  a  thonsand  circnm- 
Btances.  Who  could  have  escaped  ?  And  it  is 
passing  —  it  is  almost  passed.  Grace,  for 
Heaven's  sake !  do  not  leave  me  to  look  so 
vile  to  myself !" 

"That    will    pass    more  easily  than   the 
other  feeling,  Walter." 

"  No,  no !  indeed  you  are  mistaken.    Your 
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generosity  makes  yon  magnif 
self.  You  most  have  seen- 
been  here — whom  have  I 
cared  for,  save  you  ?  And  tl 
when  we  met  for  a  moment 
cident." 

"  That  I  devoutly  believe, 
restraint,  the  utter  avoidant 
Indeed,  Walter,  I  did  not  w: 
wish  to  see ;  but  think  yo 
taught  when  to  feel  f  All  tl  i 
generosity  could  do,  you  have 
it  to  my  heart !  You  have  t:  : 
thily.     You  have  not  made  i : 

m 

addressing  you  as  I  did.  Tl  i 
how  few  could  I  liave  said  it ! 
had  time,  in  the  silence  of  : 
death,  to  question  myself;  and  \ 
I  have  to  do !  May  God  bless  ; 
earthly  happiness  and  prospe:; 
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you  dear  of  the  promptiiigs  of  ftlse  self- 
reproach!  Bat,  if  you  are  kind,  yon  will 
follow  yonr  heart,  and  not  what  you  Cbdcj 
yonr  daty,  because  others  might  call  it  so : 
and  leave  me!  I  know  it  must  —  it  AaU 
be  so." 

Alas,  alas !  poor  Grace  was  011I7  too  surely 
attaining  her  purpose.  Gallant,  chiTahnonSt 
and  accomplished  as  was  Walter  Garew,  he 
was  still  among  those  who  loye  what  tiiey 
call  Umngness  in  women.  There  was  some- 
thing too  lofty  in  Grace's  tone — what  seemed 
too  abrupt  in  her  manner!  He  had  never 
before  seen  her  character  fully  called  out. 
That  self-sustaining  power  was  a  noble  things 
that  determination  to  challenge  the  truth, 
lead  the  conflict  to  what  it  might,  an  adnu* 

rable  courage ! — but Very  probably  he  fo^ 

got  the  long  amount  of  silent  days  and  hour?, 
of  prayers  and  vigils,  and  terrible  struggles, 
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"  There  ia  one  who  will  make  yon  happier, 
dear  friend !"  was  her  answer.  "  0,  how 
mach  better  to  know  this  now  than  when  it 
was  too  late !  We  have  no  reproach  between 
ns  DOW — no  shame  to  bear ;  —  let  the  world 
whisper  as  it  will.  No,  dear  Walter,  70a  are 
free,  honourably  Aree.  Do  not  let  as  make 
moantains  of  mole-hills.  Paring  is  pain; 
bnt  let  OS  part  cheerfully.  How  glad  will 
yoa  be  that  this  is  over  three  months  hence !" 

"  And  yon  V*  was  in  his  mind ;  bnt  he  was 
striving — the  strong  man — with  tears — and 
could  not  answer!  She,  too,  was  now  oon- 
tent  to  be  still,  for  she  felt  herself  becoming 
excited ;  and  her  instincts  were  against  all 
scenes.  Poor  dear  Grace ! — so  reserved,  and 
yet  so  warm — so  firm  bnt  so  gentle — ^what 
wonder  that  the  compoond  was  bnt  little 
comprehended,  that  Walter  Carew  was  wil- 
ling to  prefer  other  graces  to  yonrs !    To 
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this  eveiuDg;  if  it  vill  not  be  better  to  leave 
them  to  themselres." 

"I  am  quite  for  the  latter  proceeding," 
was  my  reply.  But  we  had  reckoned  witbont 
oar  host,  for  the  two,  perceiving  ns^  came  to- 
wards us.  There  was  a  slight  flush  on  Grace's 
cheek,  which  gave  her  eyes  some  of  their  old 
brightness.  We  attributed  it  to  the  exercise. 
Carew'a  ezpression  puzzled  me  more.  It  was 
a  look  of  pain,  and  sadness,  and  restraint  past 
my  fathoming.  Nor  did  dear  Harriet's  "  How 
much  feeling  he  has !"  help  me  to  a  solution. 
Something  was  on  his  mind,  I  was  convinced, 
not  altogether  according  to  "the  course  of 
true  love."  They  joined  us,  moreover,  with 
somewhat  superfluous  haste — seemed  alike 
resolute  to  avoid  pauses  and  questions,  and 
we  went  in  to  tea  together — two  of  as  little 
dreaming  of  the  shock  which  was  hanging 
over  U8. 


»:4 

rma*.  uti.  ia  a  rkdoit  fit  of  fajsterical 
vifTccr.  ^r  tliw  boadf  iato  his  arms. 

]  aa.  sclZ  si>  i&m«.  It  is  lib  opening  a 
vomi;  n:*Te5»K-i*T.  Wlij  iadeed  did  I  begin  ? 
¥jr  ^sc^  fan  rtne  fircca  ae.  I  bare  hcta 
su)»  irfarmpd  dal,  at  tbe  time,  I  was  more 
Itf^iltfs  Uiu  aZ  tie  rax.  Bat  partings  and 
loftaiirf  re  tnv—aai  de  giare  is  bmeatfa, 
anil  -^  lilt  'teat  ^r  bohls  onr  aO." 


weather  is  paxticolarly  bleak  by  a  rirer  side. 
We  had  parted  with  Coasin  Fomfret  and 
Gfaee,  who  had  mored  on  to  St.  Groar :  the 
fonner  had  deposited  young  Doubravieff  at 
Frankfort,  eie  joining  his  treasure ;  the  latter 
had  seen  Caiew  depart  in  qaeet  of  Helena, 
without  the  least  womanly  vaoillation.  She 
had  remiaded  her  father  that  he  had  promised 
not  to  cross  her  in  her  iDtercoarse  with  her 
lover. 

When  remonstrated  with  on  the  score  of 
destroying  her  own  prospects,  by  an  over- 
strained generomty — "  Dear  fiither,"  she  wonld 
say,  "  have  we  not  all  oar  sacrifioes  to  make, 
I  as  well  as  you?  and  as  mine  is  less — how 
&T  less  than  yonrs — shonld  I  shrink  from  it  ? 
Let  me  ke^  with  yon,  and  comfort  yon ;  let 
ns  comfort  each  other  agtunst  the  world, 
and  find  some  daties  to  perform.  If  I  dared 
not  keep  a  heart  which  was  not  wholly  nune. 


kiogdom,  and  it  was  better  taste  not  to  attcact 
atteotion  to  oar  &tiiily :  and  then  think  of 
tim .'  The  world  ! — there  is  nothing  whidi 
will  be  said,  that  I  am  nnable  to  imagine — I 
could  prompt,  even,  were  it  needed  !  ffe 
nnderstood  me  —  jon  ondentand  me  —  EJid 
that  is  enough !" 

She  spoke  troly,  as  regarded  Walter  Carew; 
whose  admiration  had  risen  to  the  point  of 
worship,  almost,  ere  they  had  parted.  Ear- 
nestly, passionately,  had  he  pleaded,  and  with 
almost  an  agony  of  minuteness  (the  word  is  not 
too  strong)  had  justified  himself  to  her  father, 
by  unfolding  the  subtle  knavery  of  Golstein, 
his  own  state  of  bodily  weakness,  and  how  he 
had  struggled  soccessfully,  till  deceived  into 
believing  that  Grace  had  set  him  the  example 
of  changing.  He  had  besought  Mr.  Pomfret 
to  stand  his  friend,  to  use  bis  influence  and 
persoasion  to   direct  the    thoughts   of   his 
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had  been  her  first  intemperate  exclamation. 
Then  she  would  have  it  that  Grace  should  not 
be  listened  to— that  her  brain  was  toudied— 
applauded  Walter  for  his  pertinacity :  and  she 
drew  out  a  battalion  of  reasons,  i)etsuasion8, 
and  considerations,  the  least  of  which  mnst 
be  irresistible. 

I  encouraged  her  to  put  these  on  paper,  as 
the  surest  means  of  presenting"  them  luddlj ; 
and  when  all  were  completed  and  ready  to 
be  discharged  upon  her  darling,  they  got  burnt 
som^ow.  I  always  laid  it  npon  Careirt 
Venetian  servant,  who  used  to  come  prowling 
about  our  rooms,  like  a  tame  magpie. 

So  great  was  the  effort  required  to  keep 
Harriet's  indignation  and  desire  to  be  of  U00 
within  any  compass,  that,  as  other  circum- 
stances favoured  the  scheme,  I  diortly  after- 
« 

wards  proposed  our  return  homeward.     ^^ 
this  she  at  last  was  brought  to  accede.    What 
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matter  where  we  went?      I 
It  gave  her  pain  to  say  it-   | 
it  to  herself :  bat  she  had 
in  Grace !   If  all  young  w  : 
had  done,  there  would  be  : 
and  the  world  would  comt 
indeed,  she  hardly  knew  ^  I 
This  was  what  came  from  1 

At  the  very  beginning,  '. 
against  Cousin  Pomfret's  s*  I 
ing  of  Providence — but  wl  i 
coming  after  ?  Mr.  Armat  i 
his  head  the  day  he  had  I ; 
might !  It  was  partly  our  ft  i 
mine.  As  for  that  Germs  i 
would  not  demean  herself  1  • 
such  a  being !  She  was  lik( 
detestable,  artful,  worthlei 
she  hoped  they  would  be  h ; 
when  he  got  her  there;  an 


^0*^«* 


«,  .         '«  /lie  fu 
Peter  •       ^®-    '*/; 

'^^'  HI. 
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*^  No,  but  I  hope  one  can  haye  been  fool 
enough  to  have  giyen  it  away !  I  neyer  told 
you,  Peter,  that  the  night  Mademoiselle  took 
French  leave  of  the  party,  she  acquainted  me 
with  her  departure,  and  desired  to  borrow 
some  money  of  me.  Poor  creature !  My 
sorrow  for  her  was  utterly  misplaced,  it  seems ; 
but  I  was  only  too  thankful  to  help  her  oft, 
and  so " 

"  Out  of  my  way,  Harriet  ?  0  dear,  dear ! 
And  she  a  married  woman  !*' 

*^  By  her  own  account,  that  is.  I  have  a 
scantier  belief  in  such  gentlewomen.  These 
Grerman  people  think  it  no  sin  how  they  get 
divorces,  and  start  afresh.  Mr.  Armathwaite 
will  never  credit  the  tales  I  have  to  tell  him, 
when  we  get  home." 

Not  precisely  seeing  what  connexion  the 
Rector  of  Paddingbury  had  with  Grolstein 
and   his  wife,  I  fell  back  upon  the  money 
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next  monung,  we  dh 
Tery  figure  it  did  my 
Edwud  Pomfiet? 

"Why,  the  Grays! 
a  joyoos  tone.  **  Wl 
not  bereakme?" 

**  Yes ;  out  our  « 
Harriet  is  impatirat  t 
at  St  Govt,  expecting 
and  Grace." 

"I  tbongfat  to  fin 
Where  is  Mr.  Carew? 

"There.   Peter!" 
"  yoQ  see,  no  one  wiL 
\o.  Cousin  Edward; 
with  them — nor  will  b 
shock  to  ns  alL" 

"  Harriet  Gray  T 

"  When  things  eam^ 
her  answer  (for  she  wai 


don't  love  them  OTer-macfa.  Bat  at  Bnusels 
— yon  dou't  mean  to  say  that  the  Tyrwhitts 
are  at  Brosseb !" 

"  Yon  have  had  a  narrow  escape  of  them 
OQ  the  Rhine." — ^"Ah!  Master  Edward!  for  the 
sake  of  travelling-companions  not  a  handred 
miles  off!'*  said  I. 

He  smiled  a  very  little. 

"  They  are  gone  back,  howeTer,  both  suffi- 
ciently frightened  at  foreign  parts,  I  shoold 
think :  though  I  don't  know  whether  Misa 
Tyrwhitt  shares  her  father's  affection  for 
money." 

'*  They  are  right  for  once,"  said  Harriet, 
"  in  finding  England  the  best:  though  I 
should  have  fancied  the  cheap  doings  and  no 
comfort  here  would  hare  suited  that  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  to  a  T." 

"  So  I  should  have  thought.  All  the  way 
over  in  the  boat  to  Ostend. . . ." 
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Oy  then,  they  crossec 
'^  I  found  them  on  boi 
was  pressed  for  time,  sh 
taken  some  other  route 
in  the  idea  of  the  cheapn 
little  too  freely,  I  suspec 
last,  in  so  many  words,  i 
tion:  and  the  sea  lucki 
lady.  So  Tyrwhitt  pick 
of  a  foreigner,  who  cam 
Brussels,  and  passed  him 
of  distinction,  I  suspect.' 
^'Like  Checco  and  M 
Did  you  hear  of  that  ?  — 
indeed,  have  any  of  us 
sense  ?  It  was  the  last  d 
creature !" 

"  But  go  on,  Edward," 

**  Well,  this  person  rec" 

whitts  to  an  hotel  at  E 
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them  there  to  others  of  their  own  species. 
You  would  have  been  amused  to  hear  Tyr- 
whitt,  when  he  met  me  in  the  street,  trying  to 
put  me  down  with  the  names  of  his  grand 
acquaintances — Count  this,  and  Baron  I  foiget 
who,  the  friend  of  Prince  Caspar  Somebody, 
and  married  to  his  sister.  But  I  don't  believe 
there  was  any  wife  in  the  case.  Prince  Caspar's 
sister  never  seeming  producible.  Thej  might 
almost  have  had  a  design  on  the  fair  Miss 
Tyrwhitt,  but  for  the  catastrophe  which  broke 
up  their  intimacy.** 

Harriet  gave  me  a  sudden  pinch  in  the  soft 
part  of  my  arm,  just  as  he  was  saying — 

"  0,  Grolstein  was  the  name — Baron  Gol- 
stein.*' 

"  There,  Peter  !**  screamed  my  sister,  **  you 
hear! — and  the  companion  you  may  add, 
Edward,  of  your  own  foolishly-kind  mother's 
Mademoiselle.     Wait  for  a  precious  story 
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unde  were  in  the  same  boat  together/  was 
the  man's  expression ; — *  and  Grace/  he  c(hi- 
tinuedy  *  who  had  now  fewer  ties,  would  be 
gkd  of  company,  and  something  to  do.  She 
might  teach  Sally — and  he  would  make  her  a 
little  present!'  It  seemed  to  me  nothing, 
short  of  a  special  providence  that  thej  were 
stopped.  Conceiye  them  haying  forced  them- 
selyes  on  my  poor  unde  and  Grace !  Why, 
he  has  not  eyen  the  decency  to  ayoid  alluding 
to  those  who  are  gone.  He  told  me  he  was 
sure  they  should  get  on  capitally  now !  0, 
believe  me,  we  are  well  rid  of  them.  And  I 
am  not  so  bad  a  merchant  but  I  shall  pay 
myself  from  money  of  lus  which  is  in  our 
hands.*' 

"  Dear  Edward,"  said  Harriet,  *'  how  angiy 
yon  must  be,  to  talk  of  paying  yourself  any 
thing !  Yes,  I  yerily  think  they  would  have 
killed  Grace." 
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*^  And  now  comes  my  turn  to  question/' 
said  he,  his  face  clouding  oyer ;  and  he  asked 
us  if  we  could  speak  of  Mrs.  Pomfret's  de- 
parture. Harriet  turned  her  head  sharply 
away — ^*  She  would  go  and  finish  putting  up 
iier  things!'' — and  made  her  escape  to  The 
Giant.  I  was  little  more  able  to  reply  without 
emotion ;  but  had  no  such  excuse  to  offer.  A 
man  should  master  himself;  and,  thirdly, 
Edward's  second  query  disclosed  to  me  that 
he  wished  to  hear,  not  about  the  dead,  but 
the  liying. 

Yes,  his  thoughts  and  desires  had  never 
been  moved  an  inch  by  the  discouragements 
which  had  seemed  so  fatal — ^by  distractions 
so  engrossing  as  the  business  cares  of  the 
spring,  just  over,  had  been.  In  two  words, 
he  relieved  me  of  any  fears  I  might  have  felt, 
lest  he  should,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
distress  his  cousin,  by  advancing  his  preten- 
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nons.  **  I  ooald  not  woo  her  now,"  wer 
words :  "  if  I  could,  I  should  almost  dei 
rejection  now  and  for  ever  I  One  most  t 
for  her,  and  wait,  and  hope,  and  be  cont*' 
to  do  so,  tin  a  better  dayehaD  come !  D<: 
he  a&aid,  Coosin  Gray  !  I  shall  be  sfajei 
more  awkward  than  ever  when  we  meet' 
bewildered,  for  aught  I  know,  as  poor  i 
Risdon.  Bnt  I  have  good  news  for  ber  &t  I 
his  property  is  safe,  and  placed  in  nnex : 
tionable  Becnritj ;  and  I  will  neither  n  ■■ 
her,  nor  intrade  on  her !  Bnt  yonr  tid '. 
have  giTen  me  something  to  lire  for. 
bless  jon!  I  nerer  see  jon  and  Ha  : 
without  getting  comfort."  And  he  wi : 
my  hand  heartily. 

The  next  steamer  np  the  Rhine  took  : 
□P  to  Ems.  The  next  down  the  river  bor 
homewards.  My  sister  Harriet  thought  pro;  > 
when  in  Bnusels,  where  she  Ironld  go  '  • 


rarely  failing  to  come  together  pretty  booq. 
Since  Harriet  opened  her  own  matrimonial 
prospects  to  me,  which  necessarily  much 
abridged  her  incUnatioD  to  be  sharp  on  otbeis, 
she  has  made  herself  speak  of  it  as  a  smtable 
match,  and  the  German  singer  as  "a  wild, 
romantic  sort  of  woman,"  who  was  sore  to 
have  her  own  way  with  one  of  his  character. 
*'  A  preoioQS  hoosehold,"  added  she,  "  there 
will  be  at  Carlewis.  One  comfort  I  foresee : 
thai  Mrs.  Drake  will  hardly  show  her  face 
there,  till  he  changes  his  valet !" 

With  regard  to  dear  Grace,  we  mnst  speak 
less  confidently ;  thongh  two  years  have  elapsed 
sinoe  the  events  I  have  recorded.  Eldward 
has  ceased  his  confidences  to  me,  which, 
Harriet  perusts,  is  a  bad  sign,  or  arises  from 
there  being  no  longer  a  female  in  my  boose, 
which,  she  says, "  persuades  people  to  nnbosom 
themselves.  **     Bat  he  has  twice  joined  his 


be  suspected — my  efforts  ascribed  to  raDCoroos 
party-spirit.  And,  in  leligioD,  have  we  oot 
too  moeh  of  this  ? — too  much  of  that  violeDt 
and  TindicUTe  eagerness,  which  neglects  the 
heart,  and  its  relations  with  its  Maker  and  man, 
to  thrust  at  and  to  oppress  others,  becaose 
tbey  see  more  or  less  than  we?  The  same  spirit 
which  prevented  my  lepljing  to  the  attacks 
aimed  at  me  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  con- 
fonnded  with  sach  as  leave  the  Church  to 
carry  on  a  more  turbulent  and  not  less  pro- 
fitable calling  elsewhere,  will  hinder  me,  also, 
from  again  raising  my  voice  to  preach  and  to 
teach.  One  must  not  look  for  reward  after 
making  a  sacrifice — this  both  Grace  and  my- 
self feel!  as  little,  seems  it  to  me,  becoming 
to  set  myself  in  an  attitude  of  publicity.  I 
blame  not  others  who  do :  but  shall  find  work 
elsewhere.  There  are  always  the  poor  to 
educate;  and  during  our  two  residences  at 


and  his  German  wife  get  on.  They  were  with 
US  six  weeks  V  and,  between  his  own  old 
habits  and  his  new  foreign  tongues,  he  is  now 
totally  oniDtelligible.  He  has  grown  very  &t. 
"  I  am  glad,  sincerely  glad,  that  the 
Carews  get  on  so  well.  That  her  banishment 
to  Coventry  would  not  last  three  months,  & 
diild  most  have  foreseen ; — who  know  how 
the  EngUsh  deal  with  persons  having  eleven 
thoasand  a  year,  even  though  they  do  many 
actresses ;  and  she  is  fnll  of  noble  feelings ; 
though  one  of  those  rather  exhausting  persons, 
I  fancy,  whose  society  would  fatigue  rather 
than  interest  me !  Did  I  tell  yon  how  she 
had  put  up  a  very  simple  denkmahl  (monu- 
ment) to  her  sister,  in  the  churchyard  at 
Godesberg  ?  I  have  heard,  too,  of  fine  for* 
giving  things  she  has  done  by  distant  rela- 
tions, and  even  by  those  who  maltreated  her, 
GoLatein's    wretched    wife    was    mtuntained 
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sdenoee,  nor  to  teach  them  to  look  for  com- 
pensations, Bare  in  their  own  quiet  minds. 
How  I  wish  some  one  would  ..reach  the  re- 
conciliation of  PUBUC  OPINION  -vi'Jl  PRIVATE 
JUDGOfENT.  Nay,  coold  this  be  done,  with- 
oat  confession  and  egotism,  I  .would  recom- 
mend the  Bnbject  to  no  one,  save  to 

"  Yoar  affectionate  and  futhful  relation, 

**  Chasles  Pompret."  - 


